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PREFACE. 



I MUST say something I suppose, on offering a book with so 
strange a title to the reading world; but I could find no 
better for the little odd antiquities of early literature which 
much research has enabled me to collect together, and which 
principally treat of the love of books in monkish days. 
Perhaps the reader will suspect that my own mind is slightly 
tinged with the bibliomania of which I write ; it may be so, 
and I trust he will indulgently receive the supposition as a 
fit apology for any undue warmth and admiration 1 may 
hereafter express in speaking of monastic learning, and monk- 
ish book-worms, and believe me when I once for all affirm, 
that if I admire the monk, I feel no sympathy with the evils 
of his system ; but award praise only when I deem it due to 
the erudition of the scholar, or to the piety of the Christian. 



To him who feels no interest in the things of the past, 
who thinks it worthless and unprofitable to inquire into the 
ways and habits of the old time before us, I fear my book 
will be a dull volume to his mind, and receive but harsh 
censure at his hand. Can the reader view a grey old ruined 
pile, some crumbling fabric over which the ivy grows tri- 



umphantly and fast, as if striving to liide from mortal eyes 
the decay upon wliich it gloats; can he look upon eo sad a 
picture and find no interest awaken? If so, I fear he will 
find but little pleasure in a, page of mine. 

Can he hold in his hand a manuscript, whose dazzling 
illuminations mark the lahour some poor old monkish stu< 
dent hath hestowed upon it in times Jong gone hy; and feel 
no delight and rapture as he turns back its crackling leaves? 
If he finds none then, he will gain none from a page of 
mine! 

Can he enter a Gothic village church, on whose dull walls 
are preserved tablets, which bear down to posterity the vir. 
tues and honours of the humble forefathers of that quiet 
hamlet — or on whose oaken cornices are engraven the rude 
images that flashed through the, brain of some neglected 
genius of obscure birth, and not feel an interest all absorbing, 
in pondering on these remains of ancient art ? If he does not, 
I fear he will find but little pleasure in a page of mine. For 
I am one of those who love to seek knowledge in the black 
lettered folio, and luxuriate in exploring the membraneous 
volumes of a monastic age — who love to wander in quiet 
though among the ruined relics of other days, and delight to 
glean wisdom and content from the antiquities of a peaceful 
village sanctuary, and whose very soul is on fire when in the 
midst of a library, rich with the literature of old. 

Header; I have sketched my portraiture; if the expres- 
aion be ungainly, let us part company at once. 






CHAPTER I. 

Jnlrodaclory Remarks — Monachiim — Sook Destroyers — 

Effects o/ the Ueformalian on Monkish Learning, ife. 

In recent times, in spite of all those outcrys which have 
been so repeatedly raised againat the illiterate state of the 
dark ages, many and valuable efforts have been made 
towards a juat elucidation of those monkish days. These 
labours have produced evidence of what few anticipated, 
and some even now deny, via., that here and there great 
glimmerings of learning are perceivable ; and although 
debased, aud often barbarous too, they were not quite so 
bad as historians have usually proclaimed them. It may 
surprise some, however, that an attempt should be made to 
prove, that in the olden lime in " merrie Englande" a 
passion which Dibdin has christened Bibliomania, existed 
then, and that there were many cloistered bibliophiles as 
warm and eulhusiastic in book collecting as the Doctor 
himself. But I must here crave the patience of the reader, 
and ask him to refraiu from denouncing what he may deem 
a rash and futile attempt, till he has perused the volume, 
and thought well upon the many facts contained therein. I 
am aware that many of these facts are known to all, but 
some I believe are familiar only to the antiquary — the lover 
of musty parchments and the coh-Webbed chronicles of a 
monastic age. I have endeavoured to bring these facts 
together — to connect and string them into a continuoua 
narrntive, and to extract from them some light to guide as 
in Ibrming an opinion on the state of literature in those ages 
of darkness and obscurity ; and here let it be understood 
that I merely wish to give a fact aa hisfory records it, I 
will not commence by saying the Middle Ages were dark 
and miserably ignorant, and search for some poor isolated 
circumstance to prove it; I will not affirm that this was 
pre-eminently the age in which real piety flourished and 
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^ff^ftture was fondly cherished, and strive to find all those 
facta which show ita learning, purposely neglecting those 
which display its unlettered ignorance : nor let it beaeemed 
ostentation when I say, that the Lterary anecdotes and 

*■ bookish memoranda now submitted to the reader, have 
been taken, where such a course was practicable, from the 
original sources, and the references to the authorities from 
whence they are derived have been personally consulted 
and compared. 

That the learning of the Middle Ages has heen careiessly 
represented there can be little doubt; our finest writers in 
the paths of history have employed their pens in denouncing 
it; some have allowed difference of opinion as regards 
ecclesiastical policy to influence their conclusions; and 
because the poor scribes were monks, the most licentious 
principles, the moat dismal ignorance and the most repul- 
sive crimes, have been attributed to them. If the monks 
deserved such reproaches from posterity, they have received 
no quarter ; if tbey possessed virtues as christians, and 
honourable sentiments as men, they have met with no reward 
in the praise or respect of this hberal age; — they were 
monks ! superstitious priests and followers of Home * What 
good could come of them? It cannot be denied that there 
were crimes perpetrated by men aspiring to a state of holy 
sanctity: there are instances to he met with of priests 
violating the rules of decorum and morality; of monks 
revelling iu the dissipating pleasures of sensual enjoyments, 
and of nuns whose frail humanity could not maintain the 
purity of their virgin vows. But these instances are too 
rare to warrant the slanders and scurrility that historians 
have heaped upon tbem. And when we talk of the sen- 
suality of the monks— of their gross indulgences and corpo- 
real ease, we surely do so without discrimination ; for when 
we speak of the middle ages thus, our thoughts are dwelling 
on the sixteenth century, its mocking piety and snperstitioua 
absurdity; but in the olden time of monastic rule, before 
monachiam had burst its ancient boundaries, there was 
surely nothing physically attractive in the austere and dull 
monotony of a cloistered life. Look at the monk ; mark 
his hard dry studies, and his midnight prayers — his painful 
fasting and mortifyings of the flesh ; what can we find in this 
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lteiti[it the epicure or tlio ]ovi?r of Indolence and sloth? 
•ev were fanatics, blind and credulouii — I grant it. They 
tKd gross loEcnds, and put faith in traditionaty lies— I 
JTnnt it; but do not say, tor history will not prove it, that 
,B the middle ages the monks were wine bibbers and alothftil 
^uttons. But let not the Protestant reader be too hastily 
Shocked. I am not derending the monastic system, or the 
corruptions of the cloister — far from it. I wonld sea the 
usefulness of man made manifest to the world j but thii 
measure of my faith teaches charity and forgiveness, and I ^ 
can find in tlic functions of the monk much that must have / 
been useful in those dark days of feudal tyranny and lordly \ 
despotism. We much mistake the influence of the monks 
by raialaking their position ; we regard them as a class, but 
forget from whence they sprang ; there was nothing aristo- 
Gtatic about them, as their constituent parts sufficiently 
testify ; they were, perhaps, the best representatives of the 
people that could be named, being derived from all classes 
of society. Tims OlTa, the Saxon king, and CEedmau the 
rustic herdsman, were both monks. These are examples by 
no means rare, and could easily be multiplied. Such being 
the case, could not the monks more readily feel and symps- 
tliize with all, and more clearly discern the frailties of their 
brother man, and by kind admonition or stern reproof, mellow 
down the ferocity of a Saxon nature, or the proud heart of 
a Norman tyrant. But our object is not to analyze thii 
social influence of Monachism in the middle ages : much 
might be said against it, and many evils traced to the sad 
workings of its evil spirit, but still withal something may be 
said in lavour of it, and those who regard its Influence in 
those days alone may find more to admire and defend tlinn 
they expected, or their Protestant prejudices like to own. 

But, leaving these things, I have only to deal with such 
remains as relate to the love of books in those times. 1 
would show the means then in existence of acquiring know- 
ledge, the scarcity or plcntitude of books, the extent of theii' 
Iraries, and the rules regulating them ; and bring forward 
Dse facta which tend to display the general routine of a 
srary monk, or the prevalence of Bibliomania in those 
ys. 
It is well known that the great national and private librs- 
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riea of Europe possess immense collections of maniiBcripts, 
which were produced and transcribed in the monaBteries, 
during tlie middle ages, thousands there are in the rich 
nkoves of the Vatican at lloaie, unknown save to a choice 
and favoured few ; thoitsanda there are iu the royal library 
of T'rance, and thousands too reposing on the dusty shelveB' 
of the Bodleian and Cottonian libraries in England ; and yet,. 
these numbers are hut a small portion — a mere relic — of tha/ 
inielieotual productions of a past and obscure age.* Thd) 
barbarians, who so frequently convulsed the more civilizedi 
portions of Europe, found a morbid pleasure in destroyinffi 
those works which bore evidence to the mental superiority]) 
of their enemies. In England, the Saxons, the Danes, ana 
the Normans were each successively the destroyers of lite, 
rary productions. The Saxou Chronicle, that invaluable re- 
pository of the events of so many years, bears ample testi- 
mony to numerous instances of the loss of libraries, and 
works of art, from fire, or by the malice of designing foes. 
At some periods, bo general was this destruction, so un- 
quenchabie the rapacity of those who caused it, that instead j 
oi' feeling aurprised at the manuacripts of those agea being bo 
few and scanty, we have cause rather to wonder that so 
many have been preserved. For even the numbera whicH 
escaped the hands of the early and unlettered barbarians 
met wilh an equally ignominious fate from those for whom 
it would be impossible to hold up the darkness of their age, 
as a plausible excuse for the cotnmission of this egregioui 
folly. These men over whose sad deeds the bibliophila 
sighs with mournful regret, wore those who carried out the 
Reformation, so glorious in its results; but the Righteous- 
ness of the means by which those results were effected, ara 
very equivocal indeed. When men fonn themselves into a' 
faction and strive for the accomplishment of one purpose, 
criminal deeds are perpetrated with impunity, which, indivi- 
dually they would blush and scorn to do ; they feel no 
direct responsibility, no personal restraint; and, such aa 
possess fierce passions, under the cloak of an organized 

■ The sad page in llie Annals of Literary History recording the da- 
slruclion of bouks and MSS. fully prove this assertion. In Fraccc, in 
ihe yem 17!»0. 4,194,000 volumes were burnt belonpng Lo llie suppressed 

'es, about 25,O0U of lliese were munuacripla. 
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I Ay, give [liem vent and gmtification ; and thuse whose 
tter feelings lead thera to coDteniplate upon these ihin^i 
nteiit ihemselvea willi the conclusion, Ibat out of eviJ 
Cometh good. 

The nohle art of printing was uuahle, with all its rapid 
movements, to rescue from aeBtniction the treasures of the 
monkish age ; the advocates of the Rei'oTmatioit eagerly 
sought lor and as eagerly destroyed those old popish vo. 
lumcs — doubtless there was much foil; — much exaggerated 
superstition pervading thera ; but there was also some truth, 
a. few facts worth knowing, and perhaps a little true piety 
also, aoil it would have been no dilGcult matter to have dia- 
cnminated between the good and the bad. Uut the careless 
grants of a licentious monarch conferred a. inonHBtery on <i 
^^cmirt favourite or political parttzan, without one thought lor 
^E^e preservation of its contents. It is true a few years afler 
^^Bfce dissolution of these houses, the industrious Lelaud was 
^Hq^ointed to search and rummage over their libraries and to 
^■•preserve uny relic worthy of such an honour ; but it was too 
Lite, less learned hands had rifled those parchment collec- 
tions long ago, mutilated their finest volumes by cutting out 
with childish pleasure the illuminations with which they were 

»S(lorued ; teariag off the bindings for the gold clasps which 
l^otected the treasures within,* and chopping up huge foUos 
Ufuet for their blazing hearths, and immense collections w?ie 
Vald as waste paper. Bale, a strenuous opponent of the 
inonk8,thus deplores the loss of their books: "Never had we 
heus offended for the loase of our lybraryes beynge so many 
in nombre and in so desolate places for the moste parte, yf 
the chief monnraents and moste notable workes of our ex- 
cellent wryters had bene reserved, yf there had bene in 
every ahyre of Englande but one solemyne lybrary to the pre- 

" " Ahoul lliia time (Feb. 25, 1550) the Council honk mcnliona llio 
king's SKiidiiig B letlnc for Iho purging hia libraiy at WeHlmiDstcr, 
The persons are not namGd, but the busiDeita waa lo cull out all super- 
Blilious books, as mtssala, legends, and aach liko, and lo deliver llie 
garniture of the boobs, being citliei gold or silver, lo Sii Anthony 
Aucber. Tlieao booka were matiy of theci ptated with gold and silver 
Bud curiously embossed. This, as fat as ve i^an collect, wns the sii- 
perglilion Itiiil destroyed tliem. Hers avarice had a very Ihia disgiiiae 
and lbs courticra diicovcred of what spirit Ihey were to a rcmnrkntilo 
."—Collier's Eccle. History, vol. ii. p. 3D7. 
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servacyon of those noble workers, and preferrement of good 
learnynges in oure posterjte it had bene yet somewhat. But 
to destroye all without consyderacyon, is and wyll be unto 
Englande for ever a most horryble infamy amonge the grave 
senyours of other nations. A grete nombre of them whych 
purchased those superstycyose mansyons reserved of those 
lybrarye bokes, some to serve theyr jakes, some to secure 
theyr candelstyckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootes ; some 
they solde to the grossers and sope sellers, and some they 
sent over see to the bokebynders,* not in small nombre, 
but at tymes whole shippesful, I know a merchant man, 
whyche shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte the 
contents of two noble lybraryes for xl shyllyngs pryce, a 
shame is it to be spoken. Thys stuffe bathe he occupyed in 
the stide of graye paper for the space of more than these ten 
years, and yet hath store ynough for as many years to come. 
A prodyguose example is this, and to be abhorred of all men 
who love theyr natyon as they shoulde do."f 

However pernicious the Roman religion might have been 
in its practice, it argues little to the honour of the reformers 
to have used such means as this to effect its cure ; had they 
merely destroyed those productions connected with the con- 
troversies of the day, we might perhaps have excused it, on 
the score of party feeling ; but those who were commissioned 
to visit the public libraries of the kingdom, were often men 
of prejudiced intellects and short sighted wisdom, and it 
frequently happened that an ignorant and excited mob be- 
came the executioners of whole collections.} It would be 

♦ Any one "who can inspect a library of ancient books will find proof 
of this. ' A collection of vellum scraps which I have derived from these 
sjourccs are very exciting to a Bibliomaniac, a choice line so abruptly 
broken, a monkish or classical verse so cruelly mutilated ! render an 
i^ispcction of this odd collection, a tantalizing amusement. 

: t Bale's Leland*s Laboryouse Journey, Preface. 

\ X The works of the Scholmen, viz. : of P. Lombard, T. Aquinas, 
Scotus and his followers and criticks also, and such that had popish 
ficholiars in them they cast out of all college libraries and private 
studies." — Wood^a Hist. Oxon. vol. i. b. i. p. 108. And ** least 
their impiety and foolishness in this act should be further wanting they 
brought it to pass that certain rude young men should carry this great 
spoil of books about the city on biers, which being so done, to set them 
down in the common marketplace, and then bum them, to the sorrow 
of many, as well as of the Protestants as of the other party. This was 
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imposBible now to estimHte the loss. ManuscripU of ancient 
anil classic date would in their bands receive no more 
respect than some dry husky folio, on ecclesiastical policy ; 
indeed, tliey often destroyed the works of their own party, 
through sheer ignorance. In a letter sent by Dr. Cox to 
William Paget secretary, be writea, tliat the proclamation for 
burning books bad been the occasion of much hurt. " For 
New Testaments and Bibles (not condemned by proclama* 
tion) have been burned, and that, out of parish churches and 
good men's houses. They have burned innumerable of the 
king's majesties books concerning our religion lately set 
forth."* The ignorant thus delighted to destroy that which 
they did not understand, and the factional spirit of the more 
enlightened would not allow them to make one effort for 
the preservation of those valuable relics of early English 
literature, which crowded the shelves of the monastic libra- 
ries; the sign of the cross, the use of red letters on the title 
page, the illuminations representing saints, or the diagrams 
and circles of a mathematical nature, were at all times 
deemed suStcicnt evidence of their popish origin and fitness 
for the flamcB.f 

When we consider the immense number of MSS. thus 
itroyed, we cannot help suspecting that, if they bad been 
fiilly preserved and examined, many valuable and original 
rda would have been discovered. The catalogues of old 
lastic establishments, although containing a great propor- 
!oq of works on divine and ecclesiastical learning, testify 
that the monks did not confine their studies exclusively to 
legendary tales, or superstitious missals ; but'that they also 
cultivated a taste for classical and general learning. Doubt- 
less, in the ruin of the sixteenth century,' many origbal 
works of monkish authors perished, and the splendour of 
the transcript rendered it stiU more liable to destruction ; but 

1 stfled 'the Cuitornl of Scotus the Scotists.' So Uiat &t this 
IG aud all tilts king's reign, vita seldom seen anylliiug ui tbe univec- 
tt, but books (if poetry, gcuatnar, idle songi, and frivolous bIuIE." — 
_( ffocd it rtferring to lit reign of Edward VI. 
■ Wood's Hist, Oson. b. i- p. 91. 
" Gatuh lias prmted in his ' Collectiana.' an order from tLe queen's 
niisionera to dostroy all ' cnpi;^ vedlmectE, albea, miassla, bocks, 
wet, and such oilier idoUtroos and superslilioi- '""'■■■"»■>"'= ~>.i.i- 
r.'— vol. ii. p. aSO." 
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I confess, as old Fuller quaintly says, that *' there were 
many volumes full fraught with superstition which, notwith- 
standing, might be useful to learned men, except any will 
deny apothecaries the privilege of keeping poison in their 
shops, when they can' make antidotes of them. But besides 
these, what beautiful bibles! Rare fathers! Subtle school- 
men ! Useful historians ! Ancient ! Middle ! Modem ! 
What painful comments were here amongst them ! What 
monuments of mathematics all massacred together ! " ^ 

More than a cart load of manuscripts were taken away 
from Merton College and destroyed, and a vast number 
from the Ealiol and New Colleges, Oxford ;.f but these 
instances might be infinitely multiplied, so terrible were 
those intemperate outrages. All this tends to enforce upon 
us the necessity of lising considerable caution in forming an 
opinion of the nature and extent of learning prevalent during 
those ages which preceded the discovery of the art of 

printing. 

- ■ ■ ^ . .. — . — 

CHAPTER II. 

Duties of the monkish librarian. — Rules of ike library. — 
Lending hooks. — Books allowed the monks for private 
reading. — Ridiculous signs for hooks. — How the libraries 
were supported, — A monkish blessing on books, Sfc. 

. In this cl^apter I shall proceed to inquire into the duties 
of the monkish amanuensis, and show by what laws and 
regulations the monastic libraries were governed. The 
monotonous habits of a cloistered bibliophile will, perhaps, 
appear dry and fastidious, but still it is curious and interest- 
ing to observe how carefully the monks regarded their 
vellum tomes, how indefatigaoly they worked to increase 
their stores, and how eagerly they sought for books. But 
besides being regarded as a literary curiosity, the subject 
derives importance by the light it throws on the state of 
learning in those dark and ''bookless" days, and the illus- 
trations gleaned in this way, fully compensate for the 
tediousness of the research. 

* Fuller's Church History, b. tI. p. 335. 
t Wood's Oxon., vol. i. b. i. p. 107. 
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B bibliophile, it ia somewhat pleasing to trncc a dcfp 
lok-passion growiug up in the barrenness of the doiater, 
fed to find in some cowled monk a bibliomaniac as warm 
- and enthusiastic iu his way as the renewed '* Atttcus," or 
the noble Roxburghe, of more recent times. It ia true we 
can draw no comparison between the result of their respeo- 
tive labours. The hundreds which in the old time were 
deemed a respectable, if not an extensive collection, would 
look insignificant beside the ostentatious array of modern 

But the very tenor of a monastic life compelled the monk 
to seek the sweet yet silent companionship of books ; the 
rules of his order and the regulations of his fraternity 
enforced the strictest silence in the execution of bis daily 
and never-ceasing duties. Attending mass, singing psalms, 
trad midnight prayers, were succeeded by mass, psalms, and 
prayers in one long undeviating round of yearly obligatious; 
the hours intervening between these holy exercises were dull 
and tediously insupportable if unoccupied. Conversation 
forbidden, secular amnsements denounced, yet idleness 
reproached, what could the poor monk seek as a relief in 
this distress but the friendly book ; — the willing and obedient 
companion of every one doomed to louely hours and dismal 
solitude? 

The pride and glory of a monastery was a well stored 
library, wliich was committed to the care of the armarian, 
and with bim rested all the responsibility of its preservation. 
According to the Consuetudines Canonicorum Regularium, 
it was his duty to have all the hooks of the monastery in his 
jeping catalogued, and separately marked with their proper 
tues.* Some of these old catalogues have been preserved, 
il, viewed as bibliographical remains of the middle ages, 
e of considerable importance ; indeed, we cannot form a 
Sbrreet idea of the literature of those remote times without 
them. Many productions of authors are recorded in then 
brief catalogues whose former existence is only known to us 
by these means. There is one circumstance in connexioo 
with them that must not be forgotten ; — instead of enumerat- 
ing all the works which each volume contained, they merely 
specified the first, so that a catalogue of &lty or a hundred 
■f* Cap. xxi. Marlencde Antiquis EccIobIeb Hitibus, torn. kti. i).2G3, 
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volumes might probably have contained nearly double that;^ 
number of distinct works. I have seen MSS. formerly^ 
belonging to monasteries, which have been catalogued iiiv 
thia way, containing four or five others, besides the one v 
mentioned. Designed rather to identify the book than to 
describe the contents of each volume, they wrote down the 
first word or two of the second leaf — this was the most 
prevalent usage; but they often adopted other means, 
sometimes giving a slight notice of the works which a 
volume contained; others took the precaution of noting 
down the last word of the last leaf but one,* a great 
advantage, as the monkish student could more easily detect 
at a glance, whether the volume was perfect. The armarian 
was, moreover, particularly enjoined to inspect with scrupu- 
lous care the more ancient volumes, lest the moth-worms 
should have got at them, or they had become corrupt and 
mutilated, and, if such were the case, he was with great care to 
restore them. Probably the armarian was also the bookbinder 
to the monastery in ordinary cases, for he is here directed to 
cover the volumes with tablets of wood, that the inside may 
be preserved from moisture, and the parchment from the 
injurious effects of dampness. The different orders of books 
were to be kept separate from one another, and conveniently 
arranged; not squeezed too tight, lest it should injure or 
confuse them, but so placed that they might be easily dis- 
tinguished, and those who sought them might find them 
without delay or impediment.! Bibliomaniacs have not 
been remarkable for their memory or punctuality, and in the 
early times the borrower was often forgetful to return the 
volume within the specified time. To guard against this, 
many rules were fi^amed, nor was the armarian allowed to 
lend the books, even to neighbouring monasteries, unless he 
received a bond or promise to restore them within a certain 
time, and if the person was entirely unknown, a book of 
equal value was required as a security for its safe return. 
In all cases the armarian was instructed to make a short 
memorandum of the name of the book which he had lent, 
or received. The *' great and precious books " were subject 
to still more stringent rules, and although under the con- 

• See Catalogue of Hulne Abbey, Library MS. Harleian. No. 3897. 
t Martene dc Antiq. Eccle. Kit., torn. ill. p. 263. 
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Iservatioii of the librarian, he had not the privilege of lending 
Jthem to any one without the distinct permission of the 
■abbot,* This was, doubtless, practised by all the monastic 
libraries, for all generously lent otie another their books. lo 
* collection of chapter orders of the prior and convent of 
Durham, bearing date 1235, it ia evident that a similar 
rule was observed there, which they were not to depart from 
except at the desire of the bishop.-f According to the 
constitutions for the government of the Abingdon monastery, 
the library was under the care of the Cantor, and all the 
writings of the church were consigned to his keeping. He 
was not allowed to part with the books or lend them, with- 
out a siifiicient deposit as a pledge tbr their safe rctumj 
except to persons of consequence and repute. J This was 
the practice at a much later period. When that renowned 
bibliomaniac. Richard de Bury, wrote his delightful little 
book called Philobiblon, the same rales were atrictlj? in 
force. With respect lo the lending of books, his own direc- 
tions are, that if any one apply for a p3.rticular volume, the 
librarian was to carefully consider whether the library conj 
toined another copy of it; if so, he was at liberty to lenil 
the book, taking care, however, that he obtained a security 
which was to exceed the value of the loan ; they were, at the 
same time, to make a memorandum in writing of the name 
of the book, and the nature of the security deposited for it, 
with the name of the party to whom it was lent, with that of 
the officer or librarian who delivered it.§ 

We icani by the canons before referred to, that the 
BHperintendence of all the writing and transcribing, whelher 
in or out of the monastery, belonged to the office of the 
ftimarian, and that it was his duty to provide the scribes 
with parchment and all things necessary for their work, and 
to agree upon the price with those whom he employed. The 
monks who were appointed to write in the cloisters he sup- 
plied with copies for transcription ; and that no limo mignt 
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be wasted, he was to see that a good supply was kept up. !ha1 
No one was to give to another what he himself had been ,^rl} 
ordered to write, or presume to do anything by his own will '. ii^ 
or inclination. Nor was it seemly that the armarian even ^ 
should give any orders for transcripts to be made without v 
first receiving the permission of his superior.* ) 

We here catch a glimpse of the quiet life of a monkish ' 
student, who laboured with this monotonous regularity to 
amass his little library. If we dwell on these scraps of 
information, we shall discover some marks of a love of learn- 
ing among them, and the liberality they displayed in lending 
their books to each other is a pleasing trait to dwell upon. 
They unhesitatingly imparted to others the knowledge they 
acquired by their own study with a brotherly frankness ana 
generosity well becoming the spirit of a student This they 
did by extensive correspondence and the temporary exchange 
of their books. The system of loan which they in this manner 
carried on to a consiaerable extent, is an important feature 
in connexion with our subject ; innumerable and interesting 
instances of this may be found in the monastic registers, and 
the private letters of the times. The cheapness of literary 
productions in the present age render it an absolute waste of 
time to transcribe a whole volume, and except with books 
of great scarcity we seldom think of borrowing or lending 
one: having finished its perusal we place it on the shelf, 
and in future regard it as a book of reference ; but in those 
days one volume did the work of twenty. It was lent to a 
neighbouring monastery, and this constituted its publica- 
tion ; for each monastery thus favoured, by the aid perhaps 
of some half dozen scribes, added a copy to their own 
library, and it was often stipulated that on the return of th© 
original a correct duplicate should accompany it, as a remu- 
neration to its author. Nor was the volume allowed to 
remain unread; it was recited aloud at meals, or when 
otherwise met together, to the whole community. We shall 
do well to bear this in mind, and not hastily judge of th« 

* Martene de Ant. Eccl. Ribibus, lom. iii. p. 263. For an inatten- 
tion to this the Council of Soissans, in 1121, ordered some transcripts 
of Abelard's works to be burnt, and severely reproved the author for 
his unpardonable neglect. — Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn. ix. 
p. 28. 
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number of studonts by a compnrisou with the number of 
their books. But it waa not always a mere single volume 
that the monks lent from tbeir library. Hunter baa printed* 
a list of books lent by the Convent of Henton, a.d. 1343. to 
M neighbouriDg monastery, contaiuing twenty volumes. The 
engagement to restore these books was formally drawn up 
and sealed. 

lu the monasteries the first consideration was to see that 
the library was well stored with those books necessary for 
the performance of the various ofiices of the church ; but 
besides these the library ought, according to established 
rules, to contain for the " edification of the brothers" such 
Bs were fit and needfiil to be consulted in common studf. 
The Bible and great expositors; Bibliothecee el majorea 
ae^wsiVore^, books of martyrs, lives of saints, homilies, &c. ;| 
these and other large hooks the monka were allowed to 
take and study in private, but the smaller ones tbcy could 
txAy study in the library, lest tbey should be lost or mislaid. 
This was also the case with respect to the rare and choice 
volumi's. When the armarian gave out books to the monks 
he made a note of tbeir nature, and took an exact account of 
their number, so that he might know in a moment which of 
the brothers had it for perusal.]: Those who studied together 
were to receive what books they chose; but when they 
bad satisfied themselves, they were particularly directed to 
restore them to tbeir assigned places ; and when they at any 
time received from the armarian a book for their privftte 
reading, they were not allowed to lend it to any one else, 
or to use it in common, but to reserve it especially for bis 
own private reading. The same rule extended to the 
singers, who if tbey required books for tlieir studies, were 
to apply to the abbot. § The sick brothers were also entitled 
to the privilege of receiving from the arram'inn books for 
iheir solace and comfort; but as soon as the lamps were 
lighted in the infirmary the hooks were put away till the 
morning, and if not finished, were again given ont from the 

* Catalogues of Mooa^tic Librsilcs. pp. I'l, 17. 
f Const, Caaoa. Ki^g. ap. Maileae, tuiD. lii. p. IH^. 
t Ibid. 
J Ibid, torn. ill. cap. iiiyi. pp. 2G9, 270. 
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library.* In the more ancient monasteries a similar case 
was observed with respect to their books. The rule of 
St. Pacome directed that the utmost attention should be 
paid to their preservation, and that when the monks went to 
the refectory they were not to leave their books open, but 
to carefully close and deposit them in their assigned places. 
The monastery of St. Pacome contained a vast number of 
monks; every house, says Mabillon, was composed of not 
less than forty monks, and the monastery embraced thirty or 
forty houses. Each monk, he adds, possessed his book, 
and few rested without forming a library ; by which we may 
infer that the number of books was considerable.! Indeed 
it was quite a common practice in those days, scarce as 
books were, to allow each of the monks one or more for his 
private study, besides granting them access to the library. 
The Constitutions of Lanfranc, in the year 1072, directed 
the librarian, at the commencement of Lent, to deliver a 
book to each of the monks for their private reading, allowing 
them a whole year for its perusal. J There is one circum- 
stance connected with the affairs of the library quite charac- 
teristic of monkish superstition, and bearing painful testimony 
to their mistaken ideas of what constituted " good works." 
In Martene's book there is a chapter, De Scientia et Signis 
^-degrading and sad ; there is something withal curious to 
be found in it. After enjoining the most scrupulous silence 
in the church, in the refectory, in the cloister, and in the 
dormitory, at all times, and in all seasons ; transforming 
those men into perpetual mutes, and even when " actually 
necessary," permitting only a whisper to be articulated " in a 
low voice in the ear," submissa voce inaure, it then proceeds 
to. describe a series of fantastic grimaces which the monks were 
to perform on applying to the armarian ibr books. The general 
sign for a book, generali stgni libri, was to '* extend the hand 
and make a movement as if turning over the leaves of a book." 
For a missal the monk was to make a similar movement 

* Martenc, torn. iii. p. 331. For a list of some books applied to 
their use see MS. Cot. Galba, c. iv. fo. 128. 

t Mabillon Traite des Etudes Moiiastique, 4to. Paris J 691, cap. vi. 
p. 34. 

X Wilkin's Concil. torn. i. p. 332. 
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with a sign of tlie croas ; for tho gospels the sign of the 
cross oil the forehead; tor an autiphon or book of respoiioes 
lie was to Rtrikc the thumb an<l little finger of the otber 
haod together ; for a book of offices or gradale to make ihe 
sign of a croas and kiss the fingers j for a tract lay the hand 
on the abdomen and apply the other hand to the mouth ; 
for a capitulary make the general sign and extend the clasped 
hands to heaven ; for a psalter place the hands upon the 
head in the form of a crown, sacb as the king is wont to 
wear.* Religious intolerance was rampant when this rule 
was framed — hot and rancorous denunciation was lavished 
with amazing prodigality against works of loose morality or 
heathen origin, nor did the monks feel much compassion— 
although they loved to read them — for the old authors of 
antir[uity. Pagans they were, and therefore fit only to be 
named as infidels and dogs, so the monk was directed for a 
secular book, " which some pagan wrote after making the 
general sign to scratch his car witb his hand, just as a dog 
itching would do with his feet, becauae infidels are not un- 
justly compared to such creatures — quia nee immerito ittfi- 
delea luli animanli comparantw.f Wretched bigotry and 
puny malice! Yet what a sad reflection it is, that with all the 
foul and heartburning examples which those dark ages of the 
monks afford, posterity have failed to profit by them — religi- 
ous intolerance, with all its vain-glory and malice, flourishes 
still, the cankering worm of many a Christian blossom ! 
Besides the duties which we have enumerated, there were 
I Others which it was the province of the arroarian to fulfil. 
. He was particularly to inspect and collate those hooka 
I which, according to the decrees of the church, it was un- 
lawful to possess different from the authorised copies 
these were the bible, the gospels, missals, epistles, col- 
lects graduales, antipbons, hymns, psalters, lessions, and 
the monastic rules — these were alwny to be alike even in the 
most minute point. J He was moreover directed to prepare 
for the use of the brothers short tables respecting the times 
mentioned in the capitulary for the various offices of the 
church, to make notes upon the matins, the mass, and upon 

" Slat, pro Reronn. ordln. Grandimont. ap, Marlene cap. x. 

t Ibid, torn. i«-. pp. 289, 339. 

I Const. Canoa. Keg. ap. Marteoe, torn. iiL p. '2i>3, 
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the different orders.* In fact, the monkish amanuensis 
was expected to undertake all those matters which required 
care and learning combined. He wrote the letters of the 
monastery, and often filled the office of secretary to my 
Lord Abbot. In the monasteries of course the services of 
the librarian were unrequited by any pecuniary remuneration, 
but in the cathedral libraries^ a certain salary was sometimes 
allowed them. Thus we learn that the amanuensis of the 
conventual church of Ely received in the year 1372 forty- 
three shillings and fourpence for his annual duties;! ^^ 
Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, in the tenth century, gave 
considerable landed possessions to a monk of that church 
as a recompense for his services ad librarian. :[; In some 
monasteries, in the twelfth century, if not earlier, they 
levied a tax on all the members of the community, who 
paid a yearly sum to the librarian for binding, preserving, 
and purchasing copies for the library. One of these rules, 
bearing date 1145, was made by Udon, Abbot of St. Pere 
en Vallee a Chantres, and that it might be more plausibly 
received, he taxed himself as well as all the members of 
his own house. § The librarian sometimes, in addition to 
his regular duties, combined the office of precentor to the 
monastery.^ Some of their account-books have been pre- 
served, and by an inspection of them, we may occasionally 
gather some interesting and curious hints, as to the cost 
of books and writing materials in those times. As may be 
supposed, the monkish librarians often became great bibli- 
(^hiles, for being in constant communication with choice 
manuscripts, they soon acquired a great mania for them. Pos- 
terity are also particularly indebted to the pens of these book 
conservators of the middle ages; for some of the best 
chroniclers and writers of those times were humble librarians 
to some religious house. 

* Ibid, cap. xxi. p. 263. 

t Stevenson's Supple, to Bentham's Hist, of the ChurcU of 
Ely, p. 51. 

J Thomas* Survey of the Church of Worcester, p. 45. 

§ Mabillon. Annal. torn. vi. pp. 651 and 652. Hist. Litt. de 1^ 
France, ix. p. 140. 

IT They managed the pecuniary matters of the fraternity. William 
of Malmsbury was precentor as well as librarian to his monastery. 



kot only did the bibliophiles of old exercise the utmost 
in the prcBervation of their darling books, but the reli- 
.[ giouB basis of their education and learning prompted them 
i to HUppticale the blessing of God upon their goodly tomes. 
AUhough I might easily produce other instRnces, one will 
) suffice to give an idea of their nature : — " Lord, send the 
virtue of thy Holy Spirit upon these our books ; that clesns- 
I j ing them from all earthly things, by thy holy blessing, they 
I may mercifully enlighten our hearts and give U8 true under* 
I'i standing ; and grant that by thy teaching, they may brightly 
preserve and make iiill an abundance of good works accord- 
ij ing lo thy will," * 



CHAPTER III. 

Seriptona and the Scribes — Care in eopijing — Bible 
reading among the monks — Booksellers in the middle 
ages — Circulating lilrarks — Calligraphic art, ^c. 

As the monasteries were the schools of learning, so their 
occupants were the preservers of literature, and, as Hcrault 
observes, had they not taken the trouble to transcribe books, 
the ancients had been lost to us for ever; to them, therefore, 
we owe much. But there are many, however, who suppose 
that the monastic establishments were hotbeds of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism, from whence nothing of a usd'ul or 
elevated nature could possibly emanate. They are too apt 
to suppose that the human intellect must be altogether 
weak and impotent when confined within such uarrow 
limits; but truth and knowledge can exist even in the dark 
cells of a gloomy cloister, and inspire the soul with a fire 
that can shed a light far beyond its narrow precincts. 
Indeed, I scarce know whether to regret, as some appear 
to &0, that the literature and learning of those rude times 
was preserved and fostered by the Christian church ; it is 
said, that their strict devotion aud religious zeal prompted 
them to disregard all things hut a knowledge of those divine, 
but sucli is not the case ; at least, I have not found it so ; it 

• Marlenc do Aniiq. Eccl. HiUtius ii. p. 302. 
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is true, as churchmen, they were principally devoted to the 
study of divine and ecclesiastical lore ; hut it is also certain 
that in that capacity they gradually infused the mild spirit of 
their Master among the darkened society over which they 
presided, and among whom they shone as heacons of light in 
a dreary desert. But the church did more than this. She 
preserved to posterity the profane learning of Old Greece 
and Rome: copied it, multiplied it, and spread it. She 
recorded to after generations in plain, simple language, the 
ecclesiastical and civil events of the past, — for it is from the 
terse chronicles of the monkish churchmen that we learn 
now, — the history of what happened then. Much as we may 
dislike the monastic system, the cold, heartless, gloomy 
ascetic atmosphere of the cloister; and much as we may 
deplore the mental dissipation of man's best attributes, 
which the system of those old monks engendered, we must 
exercise a cool and impartial judgment, and remember that 
what now would be intolerable and monstrously inconsistent 
with our present state of intellectuality, might at some 
remote period, in the ages of darkness and comparative 
barbarism, have had its virtues and beneficial influences. 
As for myself, it would be difficult to convince me, with all 
those fine relics of their deeds before me, those beauteous 
faneif dedicated to piety and God, those libraries so crowded 
with their vellum tomes, so gorgeously adorned, and the 
abundant evidence which history bears to their known 
charity and hospitable love, that these monks and their 
system was a scheme of dismal barbarism ; it may be so, but 
my reading has taught me different ; but, on the other hand, 
although the monks possessed many excellent qualities, 
being the encouragers of literature, the preservers of books, 
and promulgators of civilization, we must not hide their 
numerous and palpable faults, or overlook the poison which 
their system of monachism ultimately infused into the very 
vitals of society. In the early centuries, before the ab- 
surdities of Romanism were introduced, the influence of the 
monastic orders was highly beneficial to our Saxon ancestors, 
but, in after ages, the Church of England was degraded by 
the influence of the fast growing abominations of Popedom. 
She drank copiously of the deadly potion, and became the 
blighted and ghostly shadow of her former self. Forgetting 
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ihe humility of her divine Lord, she sought rather to imilate 
the worldly splendour and arrogance of her Sovereign Pontiff. 
These evils too obviously existed to be overlooked ; but it ia 
not my place to further expose them; a more pleasing duty 
guides my pen ; others have done all this, lashing them 
painfully for their olt-told sina. Frnil humanity glories in 
chastizing the frailty of brother man, But we will not 
denounce them here, for did not the day of retribution 
come ? And was not justice satisfied 1 Having made theae 
few preliminary remarks, let us, in a brief manner, inquire 
into the system observed iu the cloisters by the monks for 
the preservation and tranBcription of manuscripts. Let us 
peep into the quiet cells of those old monks, and see whether 
history warrants the uuquahfled contempt which their efforts 
in this department have met with. 

In most monasteries there were two kind of Scriptoria, or 
writing offices ; for in addition to the large and general 
apartment used for the transcription of church books and 
manuscripts for the library, there were also several smaller 
01)63 occupied by the superiors and the more learned 
members of the community, as closets for private devotion 
and study. Thus we read, that in the Cistercian orders 
there were places set apart for the transcription of books 
called Scriptoria, or cells assigned to the scribes, " separate 
from each other," where the books might be transcribed in 
the strictest silence, according to the holy rules of their 
fotinders.* These little cells were usually situated in tlii; 
most retired part of the monastery, {ind were probably 
incapable of accommodating more than one or two persons ;+ 
dull and comfortless places, no doubt, yet they were deemed 

Dat luxuries, and the use of them only granted to such as 
distinguished for their piety, or erudition. We read 
en David went to the Isle of Wight, to Paulinus, to 
ve his education, he used to sup in the Befectory, but 
a Scriptorium, or study, in hia cell, being a famous 
W.J Tlie aged monks, who often lived in theae little 
ofliees, separate from the rest of the scribes, were not 
expected to work so arduously as the rest. Their employ- 

■ Morlene Tbesaunia novus Aiiecilot , totn. it. col. US2, 
Spo Ua CaDge in Voc. vol. vi. p. 264. 
Anglia Sacn, ii. 635. Fusbrofke lirit. Matincli., ]>. \5, 
G 'i 
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ment was comparatively easy ; nor were they compelled tb 
work 80 long as those in the cloister.* There is a curious 
passage in Tangmar's Life of St. Bern ward, which would 
lead us to suspect that private individuals possessed Scripi- 
toria; for, says he, there are Scriptoria, not only in the 
monasteries, but in other places, in which are conceived 
books equal to the divine works of the philosophers.! The 
Scriptorium of the monastery in which the general busineai 
of a literary nature was transacted, was an apartment fiur 
more extensive and commodious, fitted up with forms and 
desks methodically arranged, so as to contain conveniently a 
great number of copyists. In some of the monasteries and 
cathedrals, they had long ranges of seats one after anotheff 
at which were seated the scribes, one well versed in the 
subject on which the book treated, recited from t^e copj 
whilst they wrote ; so that, on a word being given out oy 
him, it was copied by all.^ The multiplication of manu* 
scripts, under such a system as this, must have been 
immense ; but they did not always make books, j^^ libroi^ 
as they called it, in this wholesale manner, but each monk 
diligently laboured at the transcription of a separate work. 

The amount of labour carried on in the Scriptorium, of ' 
course, in many cases depended upon the revenues of the ; 
abbey, and the disposition of the abbot ; but this was not 
always the case, as in some monasteries they undertook the 
transcription of books as a matter of commerce, and added 
broad lands to their house by the industry of their pens* 
But the Scriptorium was frequently supported by resources 
solely applicable to its use. Laymen, who had a taste for 
literature, or who entertained an esteem for it in others, 
often at their death bequeathed estates for the support of the 
monastic Scriptoria. Bobert, one of the Norman leaders, i 
gave two parts of the tythes of Hatfield, and the tythes of 
Redburn, for the support of the Scriptorium of St. Alban's.§ 

♦ Martene Tlies. Nov. Anec. torn. iv. col. 1462. Slat. Ord. Cislere, 
auni 1278, they were allowed for " Studendum vel recr.eandum,** 

t Hildesh. episc apnd Leibuit., torn. i. Script. Bransvic, p. 444. 
I am indebted to Du Cange for this reference. 

} King's Muuimenta Anliqua. Stevenson's Suppl. to Bentham, 
p. 64. 

§ Matt Paris, p. 51. 
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The one belongiug to the monastery of St. Edmundsbury 
was endowed with two mills,* and in the church of Ely there 
is a charter of Bishop Nigellus, granting to the Scriptorium 
of the monastery the tjthea of Wythessey and Impitor, two 
parts of the tythes of the Lordship of Pampesward, with 
2s, 2d., and a messuage in Ely ad fadcndos et emandandos 

The abbot superintended the management of the Scrip- 
torium, and decided upon the hours for their labour, during 
wMch time they were ordered to work with unremitting 
diligence, "not leaving to go and wander in idleness," but 
to attend solely to the business of transcribing. To prevent 
detraction or interruption, no one was aUowed to enter 
except the abbot, the prior, the sub-prior, and the armarian.t 
as the latter took charge of all the materials, and implements, 
used by the transcribers, it was his duty to prepare and give 
tbem out when required ; he made the ink, and cut the 
parchment ready tor use. He was strictly enjoined, how- 
ever, to exercise the greatest economy in supplying these 
in'ecious materials, and not to give more copies '■ nee artavos, 
Dec culcellos, nee scarpellce, nee membranes," than was 
actually necessary, or than he had computed as suiEcient 
for the work ; and what the armarian gave them the monks 
were to receive without contradiction or contention. § 

The utmost silence prevailed in the Scriptorium, rules 
Vere framed, and written admonitions hung on the walls, to 
enforce the greatest care and diligence in copying exactly 
from the originals. In Alcuin's works we find one of these 
presen-ed, it is a piece inscribed " Ad Musa'um libros scri- 
hentiutn,'' the lines are as follows : — 

" Uio sideant sacree BcribuntGs faminiL legia, 

I Neo nun SBnolorum dicta aacrata Pntnim. 

I tlec intersBrere cByeu.iit sua frirala vcrfaia, 

Frirola nee propter errot et ipsa maouB : 

CmrcctOBqne slbi qunrnnt Btudiose Ubellos, 

Trajnita quo recto pouna volaiitia eat. 

• WsMon'B Hlat. Eug. Poetry, p. cjtiv, Regest. Nig. SI, Edmund. 

t SteTeoson's Sup, to Bentham's Church of Norwiclj, 4to 1SI7, 
p. 51. 

J Martenc de Aut. Eccl. Itilib., cngi. xii, lum. lii. p. '2C3. ( Ibid. 
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Per cola distinquanL proprios, el commnta sensu 

El pUDClDS ponaQl ordine quDsquE Buo. 
Nb Tel falsa legal, taceat ¥el forte repento, 

Anle pios fratres, lector in Ecclesia. 
Est opus egregiuni sacros jam scribete libroa, 

Nee iiieicede sua Bcriptor et ipse caret. 
Fodere qiiam Tiles, melius est acribere libros, 

lUe BUD venln seryiet, isle anlmED. 
Velni 

Plu 

Other means were resorted to besides these to preserr^ 
the text of their books immaculate, it was a common prac3 
tice ibr the scribe at the end of his copy, to adjure alJ wha 
transcribed from it to use the greatest care, and to refraicf 
from the least alteration of word or sense. Authors morfl^ 
especially followed this course, thus al the end of some wa 
find such iojunctions as this. 

" I adjure you who shall transcribe this book, by i 
Lord Jesus Christ and by his glorious coming, who i 
come to judge the quick and the dead, that you compare. 
what you transcribe and diligently correct it by the copy! 
from which you transcribe it — this adjuration also — and in- 
sert it in your copy."-|- 

Tbe Consuetudines Canonicorum, before referred to. also 
particularly impressed this upon the monks, and directed 
that ait the brothers who were engaged as scribes, were not 
to alter any writing, although in their own mind they might 
think it proper, without first receiving tbe Banction of the 
abbot, " on no account nere they to commit so great a pre- 
eumption."X But notwithstanding that the scribes were thus 
eiijoined to use the utmost care m copying books, doubtless 
an occasional error crept in, which many causes might have 
produced, such as had light, haste, a little drowsiness, im- 
perfect sight, or even a flickering lamp was sufficient to 
produce some trivial error ; but in works of importance the 
smalleBt error is of consequence, as some future scribe puz- 
zled by the blunder, might, in an attempt to correct, still 

• Aiouini Opera, torn. ii. vol. i 
t Prefftco lo ^Ifric'B Ilomi" 
the BrltisU Musoum. 
1 Conat, Gail. Reg. ap, Mai 
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ore aagvacat the imperfection ; to guard against this, witli 
respect to the Scriptures, the moat critical care was enforced. 
Monka advanced in age were alone allowed Co transcribe them, 
and after tlieir completion they were read — revised — and re- 
read again, and it ia by that means that so unifonn a reading baa 
been preserved, and although slight differences may here and 
there occur, there are no books which have traversed through 
the shadows of the dark ages, that preserve their original text 
opiea of the Scriptures, the 
ncient writings of the classic 
authors; sometimes, it is true, a manuscript of the last order 
is discovered possessing a very different reading in some 

5 articular passage ; but these appear rather as futile emon- 
ations or interpolations of the scribe than as the result of a 
dowiiriglit blunder, and are easily perceivable, for when the 
monkish churchmen tampered with ancient copies, it gene- 
rally originated in a desire to smooth over the indecencies of 
the heathen authors, and ao render them less liable to cor- 
rupt the holy contemplations of the devotee ; and while we 
blame the pigus fraud, we cannot b«t respect the motive 
that dictated it. 

But as regards the Scriptures, we talk of the carelessness 
of the monks and the interpolations of the scribes as ifthese 
were faults peculiar to the monastic ages alone ; alas ! the 
history of Biblical transmission telis us differently, the gross 
perversions, omissiona, and errors wrought in the holy text, 
proclaim how prevalent these same faults have been in the 
ages of prrjited literature, and which appear more palpable 
by being produced amidst deep scholars, and surrounded 
with all the critical acumen of a learned age. Five or six 
thousand of these gross blunders, or these wilful mutilations, 
protest the unpleasant fact, and show how much of humati 
^ossness it has acquired, and how besmeared with corrup- 
tion those sacred pages have become in passing through the 
bands of man, and the " revisings" of sectarian minds. I 
am tempted to illustrate this by an anecdote related by Sir 
Nicholas L'Estrange of Hunstanton, and preserved in a MS. 
in the Harleian collection, — "Dr. Usher, Bish. of Armath, 
being to preach at Paules Croaae and passing hastily by one 
of the stationers, called for a Bible, and had a little one of 
iJie London edition given him out, but when he came to 
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l(K»ko A^r his toxt, that very verse was omitted lu the print: 
which Lravr tin* first occcisioii of complaint to the king of tneiil- 
6unt'ral)Ii> iii'i:Ii<;4nc(', and iiisufficienceofthe London printeis 
and prosKo, .'iikI hredde that great contest that followed, be- 
twixt the iiiiivt'rs. of Cambridge and London stationen, 
about printini? of tho Bibles.*** Gross and numerous indeed 
were the errors of the corrupt bible text of that age, and ftr 
exccecliiii^ even tho blunders of monkish pens, and certaiolj 
nmcli less excusable, for in those times they seldom had a 
large collection of codices to compare, so that by studying 
their various readings, they coula arrive at a more certain 
and authentic version. The paucity of the sacred volume, 
if it rendered their pens more liable to err, served to enfoite 
upon them the necessity of still greater scrutiny. On look- 
ing over a monastic catalogue, the first volume that I search 
for is the Bible; and, I feel far more disappointment if I find 
it not there, than I do at the absence of Horace or Ovid'— 
there is something so desolate in the idea of a Christian 
priest without the Book of Life — of a minister of God with- 
out the fountain of truth — that however favourably we may 
be prone to regard them, a thought will arise that the ab- 
sence of this sacred book may perhaps be referred to the 
indolence of the monkish pen, or to the laxity of priestly 
piet}'. But such I am glad to say was not often the case ; 
the Bible it is true was an expensive book, but can scarcely 
be regarded as a rare one ; the monastery was indeed poor 
that had it not, and when once obtained the monks took care 
to speedily transcribe it. Sometimes they only possessed 
detached portions, but when this was the case they gene- 
rally borrowed of some neighbouring and more fortunate 
monastery, the missing parts to transcribe, and so complete 
their own copies. But all this did not make the Bible less 
loved among them, or less anxiously and ardently studied, 
they devoted their days, and the long hours of the night, to 
the perusal of those pages of inspired truth,t and it is a ca- 

• MS. Harl. 6395, anecdote 348.— I am indebted to D' Israeli for 
the reference, but not for the extract. 

t The monks were strictly enjoined by the monastic nilcs to stndy 
the Bible unceasingly. The Statutes of the Dominican order are par- 
ticularly impressive on this point, and enforce a constant reading and 
Critical study of the sacred volume, so as to fortify themselves for dis- 
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fcny without a shadow of foundation, to declare, that Ihe 
ika were careless of scripture reading; it is true they 
ttiot apply that vigour of thought, and unrestrained refloc- 
I upon it, which mark the labours of the more modem 
lent, nor did they often venture to interpret the hidden 
uing of the holy mysteries by the powers of their own 
H, but were guided in this important matter by the works 
be fbthers. But hence arose a circumstance which gave 
I exercise to their mental powers, and compelled the 
Ik in spite of his timidity to think a little for himself, 
prtunately the fathers, venerable and venerated as th^ 
\ after all were but men, with many of the frailties and 
! fallabilities of poor human nature ; the pope might 
' se them, and the priesthood bow submissively to their 
il guidance, still ttiey remained for all that but mortals 
list and clay, and their bulky tomes yet retain the Bwar- 
» of the tomb about them, the withering impress of 
Such being the case we, who do not regard 
1 quite so infaUihle, feel no surprise at a circumstance 
;h sorely perplexed the monks of old, they unchained 
^_^I unclasped their cumbrous " Works of the Fathers," and 
pored over those massy expositions with increasing wonder ; 
Mirrounded by these holy guides, these fathers of infallibility, 
they wore like strangers m a foreign laud, did they follow 
this holy saint they seemed about to forsake the spiritual direc- 
tiOD of one having equal claims to their obedience and respect; 
•las! for poor old weak Iradition, those fahricaliona of man's 
feulty reason were found, with all their orthodoxy, to clash 
woefully in scriptural interpretation. Here was a dilemma 
for the monkish student ! whose vow of obedience to patris- 
(ical guidance was thus sorely perplexed, he read and re- 
read, analyzed passage after passage, interpreted word after 
word; and y el, poor man, his laborious study was fruitless 
and unprofitable! What bible student can refrain from 
nrmpatbising with him amidst these torturing doubts and 
* , crowd of contradiction, but after all 

; this, for we owe to it more than my feeble 




.._, they were In peniae it conlinunHy, f 
reftdlng semper gnle aliam Itclionem 
iQtu tom, iv. Koi. 193'2, See also culs- 
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can write, so immeasurable have been the fruits of this littk 
unheeded circumstance. It gave birth to many a bright in- 
dependent declaration, involving pure lines of scripture in- 
terpretation, which appear in the darkness of those timet 
like fixed stars before us ; to this, in Saxon days, we are in* 
deb ted for the labours of ^Ifric and his anti-Romaa doc- 
trines, whose soul also sympathised with a later age fay 
translating portions of the IBible into the vulgar tongue, thus 
making it accessible to all classes of the people. To this ire 
are indebted for all the good that resulted from those varioiu 
hetrodoxies and heresies, which sometimes disturbed the 
church during the dark ages ; but which wrought much ultl* 
mate good, by compelling the thoughts of men to dwell on 
these important matters. Indeed, to the instability of th« 
fathers, as a sure guide, we may trace the origin of all those 
efforts of the human mind, which cleared the way for the 
Reformation, and relieved man from the shackles of these 
spiritual guides of the monks. 

But there were manv cloistered Christians who studied 
the bible undisturbed oy these shadows and doubts, and 
who, heedless of patristical lore and saintly wisdom, de- 
voured the spiritual food in its pure and uncontaminating 
simplicity — ^such students, humble, patient, devoted, will be 
found crowding the monastic annals, and yielding good 
evidence of the same by the holy tenor of their sinless fives, 
their Christian charity and love. 

But while so many obtained the good title of an '' Amaicr 
Scripturarum^^ as the bible student was called in those 
monkish days, I do not pretend to say that the Bible was a 
common book among them, or that every monk possessed 
one — far different indeed was the case — a copy of the Old 
and New Testament often supplied the wants of an entire 
monastery, and in others, as I have said before, only some 
detached portions were to be found in their little libraries. 
Sometimes they were more plentiful, and the monastery 
could boast of two or three copies, besides a few separate 

Eortions, and occasionally I have met with instances where, 
esides several BihVia Optima^ they enjoyed Hebrew codices 
and translations, with numerous copies of the gospels. 
We must not forget, however, that the transcription of a 
Bible was a work of time, and required the outlay of much 
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astry and wealth. " Brother Tedynton," a monk of Ely, 
menced a Bible in 1396, aud was aeveral years before he 
leted it. Tlie maguitude of the undertaking can 
i imagined by those unpractised in the art of 
_ Ipyiiig, but when the monk saw the long labour of his pen 
before him, and looked upon the well bound strong claHped 
volumes, with their cIcbd vellum folios' and fine illunnna- 
tions, he seemed well repaid for his years of toil aod tedious 
labour, and felt a glow of pious pleasure as he contemplated 
bis happy acquisition, and the comfort and solace which hs 
ahould hereatler derive from its holy pages ! We are not 
Burpriaed then, that a Bible in those days should be esteemed 
8o valuable and capable of realiaing a considerable 
B«m. The monk, independent of its spiritual value, 
regarded it as a great possession, worthy of being bestowed 
at his death, with all the solemnity of a testamentary process, 
and of being gratefully acknowledged by the fervent prayers 
of the monkish brethren. Kings and nobles offered it aa an 
appropriate and generous gift, and bishops were deemed 
benefactors to their church by adding it to the library. On 
its covers were written earnest exhortations to the bible 
student, admonishing the greatest care \a its use, and level* 
iDg anathemas and excommunications upon any who should 
dare to purloin it. For its greater security it was frequently 
obained to a reading desk, and if a duplicate copy was lent 
to a neighbouring monastery they required a large deposit, 
or a formal bond for its safe return.* These facts, while they 
ibew its value, also prove how highly it was esteemed 
among them, ajid how much the monks loved the Book 
of Life. 

But how different is the picture now — how opposite all this 
appears to the aspect of bible propagation in our own time. 
Thanks to the printing-press, to bible societies, and to the 
benevolence of God, we cannot enter the humblest cottage 
of the'poorest peasant without observing the Scriptures on 
bis little shelf — not always read, it is true — nor always held 

* About the year 1225 Roger dc InBiila, Dean of Tuck, gave 
several copies of llie Bible to the UaiverBily ot Oifotd, and urdered 
if~1Hl( titose who bonoweil tliem for perusal should depoeiL property of 
ri value as a security for their eafo return. — Wood's Uisl. Aniig. 
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in veneration as in the old days before us — its very plentitnde 
and cheapness takes off its attraction to irreligious and 
indifferent readers, but to poor and needy Christians what 
words can express the fulness of the blessing. Yet while 
we thank God for this great boon, let us refrain from casting 
uncharitable reflections upon the monks for its compara- 
tive paucity among them. If its possession was not so 
easily acquired, they were nevertheless true lovers of the 
Bible, and preserved and multiplied it in dark and troa- 
blous times. 

Our remarks have hitherto applied to the monastic scribes 
alone ; but it is necessary here to speak of the secular 
copyists, who were an important class during the middle 
ages, and supplied the functions of the bibliopole of the 
ancients. But the transcribing trade numbered three or 
four distinct branches. There were the Librarii Antiquarii, 
Notarii, and the Illuminators — occasionally these professions 
were all united in one — where perseverance or talent had 
acquired a knowledge of these various arts. There appears 
to have been considerable competition between these con- 
tending bodies. The notarii were jealous of the librarii, 
and the librarii in their turn were envious of the antiquarii, 
who devoted their ingenuity to the transcription and re- 
pairing of old books especially, rewriting such parts as were 
defective or erased, and restoring the dilapidations of the 
binding. Being learned iri old writings they corrected and 
revised the copies of ancient codices ; of this class we find 
mention as far back as the time of Cassiodorus and Isidore.* 
" They deprived," says Astle, " the poor librarii, or common 
scriptores, of great part of their business, so that they 
found it difficult to gain a subsistence for themselves and 
their families. This put them about finding out more expedi- 
tious methods of transcribing books. They formed the 
letters smaller, and made use of more conjugations and 
abbreviations than had been usual. They proceeded in this 
manner till the letters became exceedingly small and ex- 
tremely difficult to be read.^f The fact of there existing 
a class of men, whose fixed employment or profession was 

• Mnratori Dissert. Quadragesima tertia, vol. iii. column 849. 
t Astle's Origin of Writing, p. 193.— See also Montfaucon Palaeo- 
graphia Grsca, lib. iv. p. 263 et 319. 
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|fi]y CDn&Dcd to tbe traiiacriptioa of ancient writings and 
__the repairing of tattered copies, in contradistinction to 
ecommon scribes, and depending entirely upon tlie excr- 
j|e of their art as a means of obtaining a subsistence, leada 
L4o tbe conclusion that ancient manuscripts were by no 
to very scarce in those days ; for bow absurd aud 
it would have been for men to qualify thciaaelvcs for 
icribing these antiquated and venerable codices, if there 
1 been no probability of obtaining tbem to transcribe. 
' '■ &t!t too of its becoming the subject of no much 
(npetition proves how great was the demand for their 

i unable, with any positive result, to discover the 

t origin of the secular scribes, though their existence 

^r probably be referred to a very remote period. The 

fbks seem to have monopolized for some ages the " Com- 

I Libforum,-\ and sold and bartered copies to a 

wderable extent among each other. Wo may with some 

fonablc grounds, however, conjecture that the profession 

} flourishing in Saxon times ; for we find several eminent 

1 in the seventh and eighth centuries who, in theii 

_(rtolaiy correspondence, beg their friends to procure traa* 

Hpts for them. Benedict, Biscop of Wearmouth, purchased 

BU of his book treasures at Rome, which was even at that 

_ Irty period probably a famous mart for such luxuries, aa 

be appears to have joumied there for that express purpose. 

Some of tbe books which be collected were presents from 

his foreign friends ; but moat of them, as Bede tells us, weie 

bouffht by himself, or i[i accordance with bis instructions, 

by his fiends. \ Boniface, the Saxon missionary, continuaUy 

writes for books to his associates in all parts of Europe. At 

a flubsequeot period the extent and importance of the pro- 

■ In the yeu 1300 iho pny of a camm 
penny u.day, see SLeyt-Qeoit's Supple. 
Chuictiof Elf, p. 51. 

f Id Game orders the monks were nol allawcd lo sell Iboir books 
wilhoul tlie express permission of their auperiois. According to a 
Clktaie of ibe year 12S4 the Damlnicacs were strictly prohibited &om 
■elluig their books or the rules of their order. — Martene TAetatiT. Xov. 
Aneedal. torn. iT. col. 1741, et col. t91S. 

t Vila Abbat. Wear. Ed. Wnre, p. 26. His fine copy of the Cos- 
mo^Tsphcca he bought at Home. — Itoma Btnediatus ernrrul. 
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fession grew amazingly; and in Italy its followers were 
particularly numerous in the tenth century, as we learn from 
the letters of Gerbert, afterwards Silvester II., who con- 
stantly writes, with the cravings of a bibliomaniac, to hu 
friends for books, and begs them to get the scribes, who, he 
adds, in one of his letters, may be found in all parts of Italy, * 
both in town and in the country, to make transcripts Qf 
certain books for him, and he promises to reimburse his 
correspondent all that he expends for the same. 

These public scribes derived their principal employment 
from the monks and the lawyers ; from the former in tran-> 
scribing their manuscripts, and by the latter in drawing up 
their legal instruments. They carried on their avocation at 
their own homes, like other artizans ; but sometimes when 
employed by the monks executed their transcripts within 
the cloister, where they were boarded, lodged, and received' 
their wages till their work was done. This was especially 
the case when some great book was to be copied, of rarity 
and price ; thus we read of Paulinus, of St. Albans, sending 
into distant parts to obtain proficient workmen, who were 
paid so much per diem for their labour ; their wages were 
generously supplied by the Lord of Redburn. f 

The increase of knowledge and the foundation of the 
universities, gave birth to the booksellers. Their occupa^ 
tion as a distinct trade originated at a period coeval with 
the foundation of these public seminaries, although the first 
mention that I am aware of is made by Peter of Blois, about 
the year 1170. I shall have occasion to speak more here- 
after of this celebrated scholar, but I may be excused for 
fiving the anecdote here, as it is so applicable to my subject, 
t appears, then, that whilst remaining in Paris to transact 
some important matter for the King of England, he entered 
the shop of "a public dealer in books" — for be it known 
that the archdeacon was always on the search, and seldom 
missed an opportunity of adding to his library — the book- 
seller, Peter tells us, offered him a tempting collection on 

♦ Nosti quot Scriptores in Urbibus aut in Agris Italia) passim 
habeantur. — Ep. cxxx. See also Kp. xliv. where he speaks of having 
purchased books in Italy, Germany and Belgium, at considerable cost. 
It is the most interesting Bibiiomanical letter in the whole collection. 

t Cottonian MS. in the Brit. Mus. — Claudius, E. iv. fo. 105, b. 
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iapnidence ; but although liis knowledge of such matters 
I BO great that he did not require them lor his owa uae, 
thought they might be serviceable to his nephew, and 
jr bargaining a little about the price h« counted down the 
jRiey agreed upon, and left the stall ; but no sooner was 
l)ack turned than the Provost of Sexeburgh caino in, to 
1 over the literary stores of the stationer, and hia eye 
iting the recently sold volume, he became inspired with 
isb to possess it ; nor could he, on hearing that it waa 
_ night nnd paid for by another, suppress his anxiety to 
obtain the treasure; but offering more money, actually took 
the volume away by force. As may be supposed. Archdeacon 
Peter was sorely annoyed at this behaviour ; and " To his 
dearest companion and friend Master Arnold of Blois, Peter 
of Blois ArchdeacDU of Bath sent greetiug" a long and 
learned letter, displaying his great knowledge of civil law, 
and maintaining the illegality of the provosfa conduct.* 
The casual way in which this is mentioned oiako it evident 
that the "publico mwtffone Lihrorum" was no unusual 
personage iu those days, but belonged to a common and 
recognized profession. 

The vast number of student* who, by the foundation of 
universities, were congregated together, generated of course 
& proportionate demand for books, which necessity or luxury 
prompted them eagerly to purchase : but there were poor as 
well as rich students educated in these great seminaries of 
learning, whose pecuniary means debarred tbeni from the 
acquisition of such costly luxuries; and for this and other 
cogent reasons the universities deemed it advantageous, and 
perhaps expedient, to frame a code of laws and regulations 
to provide alike for the literary wants of all classes and 
degrees. To effect this they obtained royjii sanction to take 
the trade entirely under their protection, and eventually 
monopolized a sole legislative power over the Librarii. 

• Episn. ]\%]. p. 12J. Edit. ■Ito. His words are—" Cum Dominua 

I!<^T Aiieltjvum oil! Iiupei lid Domiuum Ri'gum Franconim nualium 

. Ubri Lcfum vtjDulea rnrisiuB olilnij sunt milii ab illo B. 

'i!."jua libtgrum : qui cum ad opus cujaadam mei iicpolis 

I' iiiur conrenicum Godcprotio ot eos spud vend iiorem dis- 

i:. .-.'.■ .1 prulium numuravi; auperTenienlo Torn C, Sesburgensi 

^^iwjii^r'iii' iiiiiiiC audini, plus oblulit el licilstiouc vmcens libroe dv 

^^^^ VuuditorU'B p«r violeiitUni ubapgrlnuil," 
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In the college of Navarre a great quantity of ancient docu- 
ments are nroserved, many of which relate to thia curiom 
subject. They were deposited there by M. Jean Aubert in 
1623, accompanied by an inventory of them, divided into 
four parts by the first four letters of the alphabet. In the 
fourth, under D. 18, there is a chapter entitled " Des 
Libraires, Appretiateurs, Jurez et Enlumineurs," which 
contains much interesting matter relating to the early historr 
of bookselling.* These ancient statutes, collected and printea 
by the University in the year 1652,t made at various timet, 
and ranging between the years 1275 and 1403, give us « 
clear insight into the matter. 

The nature of a bookseller's business in those days ip- 
quired no ordinary capacity, and no shallow store of critical 
acumen ; the purchasing of manuscripts, the work of trano 
scription, the careful revisal, the preparation of materials, 
the tasteful illuminations, and the process of bindings were * 
each employments requiring some talent and discriminatioiii 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that the avocation of a 
dealer, and fabricator of these treasures, should be highly re- 
garded, and dignified into a profession, whose followen 
were invested with all the privileges, freedoms and exemp- 
tions, which the masters and students of the university en- 
joyed.J But it required these conciliations to render the 
restrictive and somewhat severe measures, which she im- 
posed on the bookselling trade, to be received with any 
degree of favour or submission. For whilst the University 
of Paris, by whom these statutes were framed, encouraged 
and elevated the profession of the librarii, she required, on 
the other hand, a guarantee of their wealth and mental capa- 

♦ Chevillier Origines de rimprimerie de Paris, 4to. 1694, p. 301. 

f " Actes conceraants le pouvoir et la direction de I* University de 
Paris sur les Ecrivains de Livres et les Imprimeurs qui leurs ont 
succed^ comme aussi sur les Libraires Relieurs et Enlumincurs," 4to. 
1652, p. 44. It is very rare ; a copy was in Biblioth. Teller, No. 132, 
p. 428. A statue of 1275 is given by Lambeeii Comment, de August 
Biblioth. Cffisarea Vendobon, vol. ii. pp. 252—267. The booksellers 
are called *' Statiouarii or Librarii;" de Stationariis, aive Lihrariia 
vt Stationarus, qui vulgo appellantur, &c. See also Du Cange, vol. vi. 

col. 716. , T ^ , 

X Chevillier, p. 301, to whom I am deeply mdebted in this branch 

of my inquiry. 
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city, to ninmtain and Lo appreciate these important concesaious ; 
the bookseller was expected indeed to be well versed in all 
benches of scieoce, and to be thoroughly imbued with a 
knowledge of those subjects and works of which he under- 
took to produce transcripts.* She moreover required of 
him, testimonials to his good character, an efficient aecarity, 
ratified by a solemn oath of allegiance,! and ^ promise to ob' 
serve sdu submit to all the present and future laws and regula- 
tions of the university. In some cases, it appears that she 
restricted the number of librarii, though this fell into disuse 
M the wants of the students increased. Twenty-four seems 
to have been the original number4 which is sufficieutly 
great lo lead to the conclusion that bookselling was a flou- 
rishing ti'ade in those old days. By the statutes of the uni- 
versity, the bookseller was not allowed to expose his trau- 
Kript^ for sale, without first submitting them to the inspec- 
tion of certain officers appointed by the university, and if an 
error was discovered, the copies were ordered to be burnt 
or a fine Ifvied on them, proportionate lo their inaccuracy. 
Horsh and stringent as this may appear at first sight, we shall 
taodify our opinion, on recollecting that the student was in a 
great degree dependent upon the care of the transcribers for 
tbe fidelityof bis copies, which rendered a rule of this natiire 
altnost indispensable ; nor should we forget the great service 
it bestowed in maintaining the primitive accuracy of ancient 
irriters, and in transmitting them to us through those ages 
in their original purity. § 

In these times of free trade and unrestrained commercial 
|>olicy, we shall regard less favourably a regulation which 
they enforced at Paris, depriving the bookseller of the power 
of fixing a price upon his own goods. Four booksellers 
were appointed and sworn in to superintend this department, 
and when a new transcript was finished, it was brought by the 
bookseller, and they discussed its merits and fixed its vh1iii\ 
'hiob tbrraed the amount the bookseller was compelled lo 
it, if he demanded of his customer a larger sum, it 

It, Lit. de la France, iaai. ix. p. B t. CheviUier, p. 3U2. 
I farm of oath is given in full in tlie sUlule of 1323, and in ibU 
PheTLllJer. 

"llflul La 'I'hetre des Aiitiq. Se Paris, Mu. 1G12, p. 608. 
Hist Lit. de la France, iom. ii, p. 61. 
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was deemed a fraudulent imposition, and punishable m 
such. Moreover, as an advantage to the students, the book- 
seller was expected to make a considerable reduction in hii 
profits in supplying them with books ; by one of the laws oS 
the university, his profit on each volume was confined to 
four deniers to a student, and six deniers to a common pur- 
chaser. The librarii were still further restricted in the eco- 
nomy of their trade, by a rule which forbade anj one of 
them to dispose of his entire stock of books without the 
consent of the imivcrsity ; but this, I suspect, implied 
the disposal of the stock and trade together, and was 
intended to intimate that the introduction of the pur- , 
chaser would not be allowed, without the cognizance and 
sanction of the university.* Nor was the bookseller able to 
purchase books without her consent, lest they should be of , 
an immoral or heretical tendency ; and they were absolutely ; 
forbidden to buy any of the students, without the permission ' 
of the rector. 

But restricted as they thus were, the book merchants ne- 
vertheless grew opulent, and transacted an important and 
extensive trade ; sometimes they purchased parts and some* 
times they had whole libraries, to sell.f Their dealings i 
were conducted with unusual care, and when a volume of 
peculiar rarity or interest was to be sold, a deed of con- 
veyance was drawn up with legal precision, in the presence ^ 
of authorized witnesses. 

In those days of high prices and book scarcity, the poor 
student was sorely impeded in his progress ; to provide 
against these disadvantages, they framed a law in 1342, at 
Paris, compelling all public booksellers to keep books to 
lend out on hire. The reader will be surprised at the idea 
of a circulating library in the middle ages ! but there can be 
no doubt of the fact, they were established at Paris, Tou- 
louse, Vienna, and Bologne. These public librarians too, 
were obliged to write out regular catalogues of their books 
and hang them up in their shops, with the prices affixed, so 
that the student might know before hand what he had to 
pay for reading them. I am tempted to give a few extracts 
from these lists. 

♦ Chevillicr, p. 303. 

t Martcnc Anecd. torn. i. p. 502. Hist. Lit. de la France, iz. p. 
142. 
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This ralG of charge was also fixed by the uuiveraity, and 
the students borrowing these books were privileged to tran- 
Bcribe them if they clioae ; if any of them proved imperfect. 
or faulty, they were denounced by ihe university, and a fine 
imposed upon the bookaeiler who had lent out the volume. 

This potent influence exercised by the universities over 
booksellers, became, in time, much abused, and in addition 
to tbeBe eomraercial restraints, they assumed a still less war- 
rantable power over the original productions of authors; and 
became virtually the public censors of books, and bad the 
power of burning or prohibiting' any work of questionable 
Orthodoxy. In the time of Henry the Second, a book was 
ibliahed by being read over for two or three successive 
I, before one ol' the uuiversities, and if they approved of 
'sclrines and beslowed upon it their approbation, it was 
'ed to be copied extensively for sale, 
ringent as tbe uuiversity rules were, as regards the 
laelling trade, tbey were, nevertheless, sometimes dia- 
led or infringed ; some ventured to take more for a 
than the sum allowed, and, by prevaricalion and 
t contracts, eluded tbe vigilance of the laws.f Some 
Still bolder, and openly practised the art of a scribe 
the profession of a bookseller, without knowledge or 
tioti nf the university. This gave rise to much jealousy, 
in tbe University of Oxford, in the year 1373. thi-y 
i B decree, forbidding any person exposing books for 
hvtthout her licence.;]: 

tllliet 319, ivljo BiYPB long list, prinled from an uld regislcr nt 
BiitfetBii;. 
^hsvtllicr, 303. 
WvL atHt Universil. Oxoniie, D. fol. 75, ArcMy, Bodl. 
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Now, considering all these usages of early booksellingi 
their numhers, their opulence, and above all, the circulating 
libraries which the lil)rarii established, can we still retain 
the opinion that books were so inaccessible in those ante- . 
printing days, when we know that for a few sous the book- | 
lover could obtain good and authenticated copies to peruse, 
or transcribe? It may be advanced that these facts solely 
relate to universities, and were intended merely to insure a 
supply of the necessary books in constant requisition by the 
students, but such was not the case ; the librarii wen 
essentially public Lihrorum Vend'Uores, and were glad to 
dispose of their goods to any who could pay for them. 
Indeed, the early bibliomaniacs usually flocked to these 
book marts to rummage over the stalls, and to collect their 
choice volumes. Kicliard de Bury obtained many in this I 
way, both at Paris and at Rome. 1 

Uf the exact pecuniary value of books during the middle ! 
ages, we have no moans of judging. The few instances that ; 
have accidentally been recorded, are totally inadequate to ■ 
enable us to form an opinion. The extravagant estimate 
given by some, as to the value of books in those days, is 
merely conjectural, as it necessarily must be, when we 
remember that the price was guided by the accuracy of the 
transcription, the splendour of the binding, which was often 
gorgeous to excess, and by the beauty and richness of the 
illuminations.* Many of the manuscripts of the middle ages 
are magnificent in the extreme. Sometimes they inscribed 
the gospels and the venerated writings of the fathers with 
liquid gold, on parchment of the richest purple,-)- and 
adorned its brilliant pages with illuminations of exquisite 
workmanship. 

* The Church of Norwich paid £22 9s. for illuminatiiig a Gradnale 
and Consuetudinary in 1374. 

t Isidore Orig., cap. ii. — Jerome, in his Preface to Job, writeSt 
*' Uaheant qui volunt vetereslibroa, vel in membranes purpurua atiro 
argentique colore purpurea aurum liquiscit in Uteris,** Eddius 
Stephanus in his Life of St. Wilfrid, cap xvi., speaks of " Quatour 
Evangelia) de auro purissimo in membranis de purpuratis coloratis pro 
animse sus remedis scribere jusset.** Du Cange, to!, iv. p. G54. See 
also Mabillon Act. Sanct., torn. v. \}. 110, who is of opinion that these 
purple MSS. were only designed for princes ; see Nouveau Traite de 
Diplomatique, and Montfaucou Paisog. Grsc, pp. 45, 218, 226, for 
more on this subject. 
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The first epecimens we have of an attempt to embelliah 
manuacripts are Egyptian. It was a. common practice among 
ihem at first to colour the initial letter of each chapter or 
division of their work, and afterwards to introduce objecta 
of vnriouB kinds into the body of the manuscript. The 
■plendourof the ancient calligraphicalproductionsof Greece,* 
and the still later ones of Home, bear repeated testimoisy 
that the practice of this art had spread during the sixth 
century, il not earlier, to these powerful empires. England 
Waa not tarJy in embracing this elegant art We have many 
relics of remote antiquity and exquisite workmanship exist- 
ing DOW, which prove the talent and assiduity of our early 
Saxon forefathers. 

In Ireland the illuminating art was profusely practised at a 
period as early as the comme no erne Qt of the seventh century, 
«lld in the eighth we tind it balding forth eminent claims 
iQ our respect by the beauty of their workmanship, and the 
chastity of their designs. Those well versed in the study of 
these ancient manuscripts, have been enabled, by extensive 
bttt minute observation, to point out their different character- 
istics in various ages, and even to decide upon the school 
in which a particular manuscript was produced. 

These illuminations, which render the early manuscripts 
of the monkish ages so attractive, generally exemplify the 
tilde ideas and tastes of the time. In perspective they are 
ffOlully deficient, and manifest but little idea of the pic- 
turesque or sublime ; but here and there we find quite a 
gem of art, and, it must be owned, we are seldom tired by 
monotony of colouring, or paucity of invention. A study of 
these parchment illuslratious afford considerable instruction. 
Not only do they indicate the state of the pictorial art in the 
middle ages, but also give us a comprehensive insight into 
the scriptural ideas entertained in those times ; and the bible 
Undent may learn much IVom pondering on these glittering 
pages; to thehisloricalstudent, and to the lover of antiquities, 
they offer a verdant field of research, and he may obtain in 
(bis ^^y many a glimpse of the manners and customs of those 
old times which the pages of the monkish chroniclers have 
&i!ed to record. 

n Ibe Beit. Mna. engrnred in SUaw's Illuminatcid 
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But all this prodigal decoration greatly enhanced the 
price of books, and enabled them to produce a sum, which 
now to us sounds enormously extravagant. Moreover, it is 
supposed that the scarcity of parchment limited the number 
of books materially, and prevented their increase to any 
extent ; but I am prone to doubt this assertion, for my own 
observations do not help to prove it. Mr. Hallam says, that 
in consequence of this, *' an unfortunate practice gained 
ground of erasing a manuscript in order to substitute anotfaCT 
on the same skin. This occasioned, probably, the loss of 
many ancient authors who have made way for the leg^ds 
of saints, or other ecclesiastical rubbish."* But we may 
reasonably question this opinion, when we consider the value 
of books in the middle ages, and with what esteem the 
monks regarded, in spite of all their paganism, those '' heathcB 
dogs " of the ancient world. A doubt has often forced itsdf 
upon my mind, when turning over the " crackling leaves" 
of many ancient MSS., whether the peculiarity mentioned 
by Montfaucon, and described as parchment from which 
former writing had been erased, may not be owing, in many 
cases, to its mode of preparation. It is true, a great propor- 
tion of the membrane on which the writings of the middle 
ages are inscribed, appear rough and uneven, but I could 
not detect, through many manuscripts of a hundred folios— 
all of which evinced this roughness — the unobliterated re- 
mains of a single letter. And when I have met with instances, 
they appear to have been short writings — perhaps epistles ; 
for the monks were great correspondents, and, I suspect, 
kept economy in view, and often carried on an epistolary 
intercourse, for a considerable time, with a very limited { 
amount of parchment, by erasing the letter to make room 
for the answer. This, probably, was usual where the matter ' 
of their correspondence was of no especial importance ; so 
that, what our modern critics, being emboldened by these 
faint traces of former writing, have declared to possess the 
classic appearance of hoary antiquity, may be nothing more 
than a complimentary note, or the worthless accounts of 
some monastic expenditure. But, careful as they were, 

♦ Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 437. Mr. Maitland, iu his " Dark Ages," ■ 
enters into a consideration of this matter Tvith much critical learning 
and ingenuity. 
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what would these monkB have thought of " paper-spaiing 
Pope," who wrote his Iliad on small pieces of refiise paper ? 
One of the finest paavages in that translation, which describea 
tbe parting of Hector and Andromache, is written on part of 
R letter which Addison had franked, and ib now preserved 
in the British Museum. Surely he could afi'ord, these- old 
monks would have said, to expend some few Ebillings for 
paper, on which to inscribe that, for which he was to receive 
tits thousand pounds. 

But far from the monaatic manuscripts displaying a scanti. 
Hess of parchment, we almost invariably lind an abundant 
margin, and a space between each line almost amounting to 
prodigality; and to say that the "vellum was considered 
more precious than the genius of tbe author,"* is absurd, 
when we know that, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
a dozen skins of parchment could bo bought ibr sixpence; 
whilst that quantity written upon, if tbe subject possessed any 
iulereEt at all, would fetch considerably more, there always 
being a demand and ready sale for books.j- The supposition, 
tbereforc, that the monastic scribes erased classical manu- 
■oripts, for the sake of tbe materia], seems altogether im- 
{trobnble, and certainly destitute of proof. It is tru<;, many 
of the classics, as we have them now, are but mere fragment* 
of the original work. Por this, however, we have not to 
blame the monks, hut barbarous Invaders, ravag'mg flames, 
and the petty animosities of civil and rehgious warfare, for 
the loss of many valuable works of the classics. By these 
means, one hundred and five books of Livy have been loal 
to us, probably for ever. For the thirty which have been 
preserved, our thanks are certainly due to the monks. It 
was from their unpretending and long-forgotten libraries 
that many such treasures were brought forth at the revival 
of learning, in the filleenth century, to receive tbe admira- 
tion of the curious, and tbe study of the erudite scholar. 
jIn this way Poggio Bracciolini discovered many inestimable 

■ n-'--,,-U Amcnilips of Lit,, vol. i. p. 353. 

■ ■ ' - cfiuior'a accoonta of the Chuieh of Norwich contsin the 

ins:— 130U, 5 doBtn parchment, 2>. tkf.. 4()l1iE. U ink 

Moa at vini der:rili, 3s., 41bs. of corparnso, 4lbB. of ^lllls, 

--..--: jrab, 2s, \d., to mnke ink. I diEmiu tlioae bets witu the 

■impK iiocaliaii the; Datiirallf cicile, Thnt if pBLToIlineiit woa so wry 

' ID eanbdid llio mouk waul with all this ink? 
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manuscripts. Leonardo Aretino writes in rapturous tenni 
on Poggio*s discoverj of a perfect copy of Quintillian. 
'* What a precious acquisition ! ** he exclaims, " whit 
unthought of pleasure to hehold Quintillian perfect and 
entire ! *'* In the same letter we learn that Foggio had 
discovered Asconius and Flaccus in the monastery of St 
Gall, whose inhabitants regarded them without much esteem. 
In the monastery of Langres, his researches were rewarded 
by a copy of Cicero's Oration for Csecina. With the assist- 
ance of Bartolomco di Montcpulciano, he discovered Silins | 
Italicus, Lactantius, Ycgetius, Nonius Marcellus, Ammianns ; 
Marcellus, Lucretius, and Columella, and he found in a ; 
monastery at Rome a complete copy of TurtuUian.f In the j 
fine old monastery of Casino, so renowned for its classical ] 
library in former days, he met with Julius Frontinus and ; 
Firmicus, and transcribed them with his own hand. At ; 
Cologne he obtained a copy of Petronius Arbiter. But to '. 
these we may add Calpurnius's Bucolic,^ Manilius, Lucius • 
Septimus, Coper, Eutychius, and Probus. He had anxious 
hopes of adding a perfect Livy to the list, which he had 
been told then existed in a Cistercian Monastery in Hungaiy, 
but, unfortunately, he did not prosecute his researches in this 
instance with his usual energy. The scholar has equally to 
regret the loss of a perfect Tacitus, which Poggio had 
expectations of from the hands of a German monk. We 
may still more deplore this, as there is every probabili^ 
that the monks actually possessed the precious volome.| 
Nicolas of Treves, a contempory and friend of Poggio's, 
and who was infected, though in a slight degree, with the 
same passionate ardour for collecting ancient manuscripts, 
discovered, whilst exploring the German monasteries, twelve 
comedies of Plautus, and a fragment of Aulus Gellius.|| Had 
it not been for the timely aid of these great men, many would 

♦ Leonard! Arctini Epist. 1. iv. ep. v. 

t Mehi Prttfatio ad vit Ambrosii Travcrsarii, p. xxxiz. 

X Mchi Prief., pp. xlviii. — xlix. 

§ A MS. containing five books of Tacitus which had been deemed 
lost, was found in Germany during the pontificate of Leo X., and 
deposited in the Laurentian library at Florence. — Me?ii Prof. p. xItu. 
Sec Shepard's Life of Poggio, p. 104, to whom I am much indebted 
for these curious facts. 

II Shepard's Life of Poggio, p. lOL 
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f been irretrievably lost in the many revolutions and 
ptentionB that followed ; and, had such been the case, the 
course, wotild have received the odium, and on 
9 the spleen of the diBSppointed atndent would 

e been prodigally showered. 



CHAPTER IV. 

rburj/ Monemtery — Theodore of TanvM — Talwine — 
Wothelm —Sl.Du rtatan — -^Ifr ic — La vfra nc — yinaelm^ 
Tt Augustine's booki — Henry de Eslria and h i« Cafalogue 
ikieiely — Sellinffe — Rochegter — Gundvlph, a Bible Stu- 
'int — Jiadu/jihjts — Ascelin of Darxir — Gianmll, ^c. 

tf the foregoing chapters T have endeavoured to give the 

'isight into the means by which the monks miil- 

r books, the opportunities they had of obtaining 

, the rules of their libraries and scriptoria, and the 

I of a moiikish librarian. I now proceed to notice 

e of the English monastic libraries of the middle ^ea, 

' y early records and old mBnuscripts inquire into iheir 

i, and revel for a time among the bibliomaniacs of tfae 

;rs. On the spot where Christianity — more than 

■ hundred years ago — first obtained a permanent 

J in Britain, stands the proud metropolitan cathedral 

Canterbury — a venerable and lasting monument of an- 

* piety and monkish zeal. St. Augustine, who brought 

e glad tidings of the Christian faith in the year 596, 

1 that uoble structure on the remains of a church 

1 Roman Christiana in remote times had built- there. 

[he literary history of its old monastery would 

r more pages than this volume contains, so many 

led and bookish abbots are mentioned in its monkish 

Such, however, is beyond the scope of my present 

and I have only to turn over those ancient chronicleB 

1 how the love of books flourished in monkish days; 

at, whilst I may here and there pass unnoticed some 

* IU8 author, or only casually remark upon his talents, 

t relate to libraries or book-collecting, to bibliophiles 

, 1 shall carefully record ; and, I think, from tlie 
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notes HOW lyin^ before me, and which I am about to arrange 
in something like order, the reader will form a very different 
idea of monkish libraries than he previously entertained. 

The name that first attracts our attention in the early 
history of Canterbury Church is that of Theodore of Tarsus, 
the father of Anglo-Saxon literature, and certainly the first 
who introduced bibliomania into this island ; for when he 
came on his mission from Rome in the year 668 he brought 
with him an extensive library, containing many Greek and 
Latin authors, in a knowledge of which he was thoroughly 
initiated. Bede tells us that he was well skilled in metrieiJ 
art, astronomy, arithmetic, church music, and the Greek and 
Latin languages.* At his death f the library of Christ 
Church Monastery was enriched by his valuable books, and 
in the time of old Lambardo some of them still remained. 
He says, in his quaint way, " The Reverend Father 
Mathew, nowe Arclibishop of Canterburie, whose care for 
the conservation of learned monuments can never be suffi- 
ciently commended, shewed me, not long since, the Psalter 
of David, and sundrie homilies in Greek; Homer also and 
some other Greeke authors beautifully wrytten on thicke 
paper, with the name of this Theodore prefixed in the 
fronte, to whose librarie he reasonably thought, being 
thereto led by shew of great antiquitie that they sometimes 
belonged. "J 

Tatwine was a great book lover, if not a bibliomaniac. 
" He was renowned for religious wisdom, and notably 
learned in Sacred Writ."§ If he wrote the many pieces 
attributed to him, his pen must have been prolific and his 
reading curious and diversified. He is said to have com- 
posed on profane and sacred subjects, but his works were 
unfortunately destroyed by the Danish invaders, and a book 
of poems and one of enigmas are all that have escaped 
their ravages. The latter work, preserved in our National 

♦ Bede, iv. cap. ii. 

t He died in 690, and was succeeded by Bertwold, Abbot of 
Reculver, Saxon Chronicle, Ingram^ p. 57. Bede speaks of Bertwold 
as ** well learned in Scripture and Ecclesiastical Literature." — BccL 
Hist, b. V. c. viii. 

X Preambuiation of Kent, 4to. 1576, p. 233. Parker's Ant. Brit 
p. 80. 

{ He was consecrated on the 10th of June, 731, Bede, v. c. xxiii. 
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Library, contains many curious hiuta, illuatrative i 
manners of those remote tisys.* 

Nolbelni, or thi? Bold Helm, succeeded thia interesting 
author ; be was a learned and pioua priest of London. The 
bibliomsniac will soniewhnt envy the avocation of this 
worthy monk whilst searching over the rich treasures of the 
Roman archives, from whence he gleaned much valuable 
mfbrmntion to aid Bede in compiling his history of the 
English Church.f Not only was he an industrious scribe 
but also a talented author, if we are to believe PiU, who 
nscribes to him several works, with a Life of St. Atigustiue.J 

It is well known that St. Dnnatau was an ingenious scribe, 
And so passionately fond of books, that we may unhesita- 
tingly proclaim him a bibliomaniac. He was a native of 
Wesses, and resided with bis father near Glastonbury Abbey, 
which holy spot many a legendary tale rendered dear to his 
youthful heart. He entered the Abbey, and devoted his 
whole time to reading the wondrous lives and miracles of 
ascetic men, till his mind became excited to a state of in- 
sanity by the many marvels and prodigies which they un- 
folded; 80 that he acquired among the simple monks the 
reputation of one holding constant and familiar intercouree 
with the beings of another world. On his presentation 
to the king, which was effected by the influence of his 
uncle Allielm, Archbishop of Canterbury, he soon became 
a great favourite, but excited so much jealousy there, that 
evil reports were industriously spread respecting him. He 
Was accused of practising magical arts and intriguing with 
the devil. This induced him to retire again into the seclU' 
sion of a monastic cell, which he constmcted so low that he 
could scurccly stand upright in it. It was large enough, 
Ijowever. to hold his forge and other apparHtus, for he wai 
a proficient worker in metals, and made ornaments and bells 
fbr bis church. He was very fond of music, and played 
with exquisite skill upon the harp.§ But what is more to 



• M.S. Reg. 12, c. xiiii. I know of no aihi 
' Uiat be snw a copj at (■ last on bury. 

If Belle's Ecct. IlUl. I'ralague. 
t Pitteua Angliil: Scrip. IGIS, p. 141. Da 
p. 102. 

f Cotlnnliin MS. Cloapnlrn, B. liii. fo. 70. 
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our purpose, his biographer tells us that he was remaikably 
skilful in writing and illuminating, and transcribed many 
books, adorning them with beautiful paintings, whilst in 
this little cell.*. One of them is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. On the front is a painting of St. Dnn- 
stan kneeling before our Saviour, and at the top is written 
'* Pictura et Scriptura hitjua paffine suhtas visi est de 
jpropria manu sei Dunatani"] But in the midst of these 
ingenious pursuits he did not forget to devote many boun 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures, as also to the diligent 
transcription and correction of copies of them,| and thus 
arming himself with the sacred word, he was enabled to 
withstand the numerous temptations which surrounded him. 
Sometimes the devil appeared as a man, and at other times 
he was still more severely tempted by the visitations of a 
beautiful woman, who strove by the most alluring blandish- 
ments to draw that holy man from the paths of Christian 
rectitude. In the tenth century such eminent virtues 
could not pass unrewarded, and he was advanced to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury in the year 961, but his after 
life is that of a saintly politician, and displays nothing that 
need be mentioned here. 

In the year 969,§ iElfric, abbot of St. Alban's, was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury. His identity is involved in con- 
siderable doubt by the many contemporaries who bore that 
name, some of whom, like him, were celebrated for their 
talent and erudition ; but, leaving the solution of this 
difficulty to the antiquarian, we are justified in saying that 
he was of noble family, and received his education under 
Ethelwold, at Abingdon, about the year 960. He accom- 
panied his master to Winchester, and Elphcgus, bishop of 
that see, entertained so high an opinion of ^Ifric's learning 
and capacity,. that he sent him to superintend the recently 
founded monastery of Ceme, in Devonshire. He there 
spent all his hours, unoccupied by the duties of his abbatical 

• W. Malm, de Vita, Dunst. ap. Leland, Script, torn. 1. p. 162. 
Cotton. MS. Fanstin, B. 13. 

t Strutt's Saxon. Antiq. vol. 1, p. 105, plate xviii. See also Hicke's 
Saxon Grammar, p. 104. 

J MS. Cotton, Cleop. b. xiii. fo. 69. Mabd. Acta Sancto. vii. 663. 

§ Saxon Chron. by Ingram, 171. 
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oOice, in the tracscription of books, and the nobler avoca- 
liuaa of hu author. He composed a Latin Grammar, a. work 
which lias won for him the title oC " The Grammarian," 
mnd he greatly helped to maintain the purity of the ChriatisB 
churoh, by composing a large collection of homilies, which 
became extremely popular during the succeeding century, 
uad are yet in existence. The preface to these homilies 
contain several very curious passages illustrative of the mode 
of publicaticin resorted to by the monkish authors, and on 
ttuit account I am tempted to make the following extracts. 

"I, JEilYic, the scholar of Ethelwold, to the courteous 
find venerable Bishop Sigeric, in the Lord. 

"Although it may appear to be an attempt of some rash- 
ness and presumption, yet have I ventured to translate this 
book out of the Latin writers, especially those of the * Holy 
Scriptures,' into our common language ; for the edification 
of the ignorant, who only understand this language when it 
it either read or heard. Wherefore I have not used obscure 
or unintelligible words, but given the plain English, By 
which means the hearts, both of the readers and of the 
bearers, may be reached more easily; because they are 
incapable of being otherwise instructed, than in their native 
tongue. Indeed, in our translation, we have not ever been 
BO studious to render word for word, as to give the true 
sense and meaning of our authors. Nevertheless, we have 
used all diligent caution against deceitl'ul errors, that we 
may not he tbund seduced by any heresy, nor blinded by 
any deceit, for we have followed these authors in this 
translation, namely, St. Austin of Hippo, St. Jerome, Bede, 
Gregory, Smaragdus, and sometimes Uaymo, whose authority 
ia admitted to be of great weight with all the faithful. Nor 
faave we only expounded the treatise of the gospels; .. . .but 
have also described the passions and lives of the saints, for 
the use of the unlearned of this nation. We have placed 
ibrW discourses in this volume, believing this will be 
mimcieut for one year, if they be recited entirely to the faith- 
ful, hy the ministers of the Lord. But the other bonk which 
we have now taken in hand to compose, will contain those 
passions or treatises which are omitted in this volume.", , . , 
'•Now, if any one find fault with our translation, that we have 
not always given word for word, or that this translation ia not 
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BO full as the treatise of the authors themaelves, or ihtit i 
baadling of the gospels we have rua them over in a n 
not exactly conformable to the order appointed i 
church, let him compose a book of hia own; by an 
pietation of deeper learning, as shall best agree with h 
niiderstanding, this only I beseech him, that be may a 
pervert this version of mine, which I hope, by the grace 
God, without any boasting, 1 have, according 1o the best 
tuy skill, performed with all diligence. Now, I tnO 
earnestly entreat your goodness, my most gentle 
Sigeric, that yon will vouchssife to correct, by your 
whatever bleraishea of malignant heresy, or of dark decei' 

Jou shall meet with in my translation, and then permit thi 
itlle book to be ascribed to yonr authority, and uot to t* 
meanness of a person of my unworthy character. Farewi 
in the Almighty God continually. Amen."* 

I have before alluded to the care observed by the scriti 
in copying their manuscripts, and the moderns may doi 
themselves fortunate that they did so ; for although ma: 
interpolations, or emendations, as they called them, occur 
monfeish transeripts, on the whole, (beir integrity, iu tl 
respect, forms a redeeming quality in conuesion with till 
learning. In another preface, affixed to the second ccdic 
tion of his homilies, j£Ilfric thus explains his design 
traijslating them : — 

" jElfric, a monk and priest, although a man of less abi 
ties than are requisite for one in such orders, was sent, iu t 
days of King ^tbelred, from Alphege, the bishop and aucot 
Bor of jEthelwold, to a monastery which is called Ceruel, at 
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desire of jEthelraer, the Thane, whose noble birth and g. 
ness is every where known. Then ran it in my mind, I ti __ 
through the grace of God, that I ought to translate ttua hoc 
out of the Latin tongue, into the English language not ape 
presumption of great learniuz, but because 1 saw and hea\ 
much error in many English books, which ignorant rmti ^^ 
through their simplicity, esteemed great wisdom, and becauB 



it grieved me that they neither 



r had the 



their writings, except from those men that undei 
itood Latin, and those books which are to be had of Kinj 



■ Lnudsdownc MS, InBrit Mus, 373, vol. i? 



9, which he skilfully translated from Latiu into 
u"* 

] these estracta we may gain some idea of the state 

eaniiug in those days, and they would seem, in some 

;, to justify the opinion, that the Inity paid but lillle 

totion (o such matters, and 1 more anxiously present the 

r with these scraps, because they depict the state of 

jkture in those times far better than a volume of conjec- 

^ could do. It is not consistent with my design to enter 

n aaaljsia of these homilies. Let the reader, however, 

t gome idea of their nature from the one written Bar 

■r Sunday, which has been deemed sufficient proof that 

Hton Church ever denied the Romish doctrine of tran- 

intiation; for he there expressly states, in terms ho 

I that all the sophistry of Ine Soman Catholic writers 

, lot pervert its obvious meaning, that the bread and wine 

nly typical of the body and blood of our Saviour, 

'o one who has spent much time in reading the lires and 

rsof the monkish theologians, how refreshing is such a 

" tr as that of ^Ifries, Often, indeed, will the student 

e volumes of those old monastic writers with a sad, 

seed, and almost broken heart ; so often will he Qud 

jiwho seem capable of better things, who horc and there 

IHlhe brth all the warm aspirations of a devout and Chria- 

L heart, bowed down and grovelling in the dnst, as it 

J, to prove their bhiid submission to the Pope, thinking, 

t felkiwH ! — for from my very heart I pity them, — that 

"0 doine they were preaching that humility so acceptable 

Kfing then, to the heart it is to find this monotony 
n by such an instance, and although we lind ^Ifric 
iBionally diverging into the paths of papistical error, he 
' I a ray of light over the gloom of those Saxon days, 
efs pleasing evidence that Christ never forsook his 
; that even amidst the peril and darkness of those 
kish ages there were some who mourned, though it 
t have been iu a monastery, submissive to ii Human 
'] the depravity and corruption with which the heart 
. ti had marred it, 

I atrll better maintain the discipline of the church, he 
■ ibia. 
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wrote a set of canons, which he addressed to Wulfin, or 
Wulfsine, bisliop of Shcrbourne. With many of the doctrines 
advocated therein, the protestant will not agree; but the 
bibhophilc will admit that he gave an indication of his love 
of books by the 21st Canon, which directs that, ** Before a 
priest can be ordained, he must be armed with the sacred 
books, for the spiritual battle, namely, a Psalter, Book of 
£pistles. Book of Gospels, the Missal Book, Books of 
Hymns, the Manual, or Enchiridion, the Gerim, the Pas- 
sional, the Pasnitential, and the Lectionary, or Reading 
Book ; tliese the diligent priest requires, and let him be 
careful that they are all accurately written, and free frook 
faults."* 

About the same time, iElfric wrote a Treatise on the Old 
and New Testaments, and in it we find an account of his 
labours in Biblicsil Literature. He did more in laying open 
the holy mysteries of the gospel to the perusal of the laity, 
by translating tliem into the Saxon tongue, than any other 
before him. He gave them, in a vernacular version, the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Esther, Job, Judith, two Books 
of Maccabees, and a portion of the Book of Kings, and it is 
for these labours, above all others, that the bible student 
will venerate his name , but he will look, perhaps, anxiously, 
hopefully, to these early attempts at Bible propagation, and 
expect to observe the ecclesiastical orders ; at least, shake off 
a little of their absurd dependence on secondary sources for 
biblical instruction. But, no; they still sadly clung to 
traditional interpretation; — they read the Word of God 
mystified by the fathers, — good men, many of them,— devout 
and holy saints, — but why approach God through man, when 
we have His own prescription, in sweet encouraging words, 
to come, however humble or lowly we may be, to His 
throne, and ask with our own lips for those blessings so 
needful for the soul. iEIfric, in a letter addressed to 
Sigwerd, pr2fixcd to his Treatise on the Old and New 
Testament, thus speaks of his biblical labours : — 

" Abbot Elfricke greoteth friendly, Sigwerd at last Heolon. 
True it is I tell thee that very wise is he who speaketh by his 
doings; and well proceedeth he doth with God and the 
world who furnisheth himselfe with good works. And very 

♦ Can. 21, p. 577, vol. i. 
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plaiae it is in holy scripture, ihat lioly men employed in 
well doing were in tliia world lield in good reputation, and 
BB saints now enjoy tlie kingdom of lieaven, and the remem- 
brance ol'them continuetli for eviar, because of their consent 
with God and relying on him, carelesae men who lead their 
life in all idleness m.a bo end it, the memory of tliem is for. 
gotten in holy writ, saving that the Old Testament records 
their ill deeds and how they were therefore condemned. 
Thou hast oft entreated me for English Scripture.... sad 
wlien I was with thee great mone thou madest that thou 
oouldst get none of my writings. Now will I that thou have 
st least this little, since knowledge is so acceptable to thee, and 
thou wilt have it rather than be altogether without my 

books God hestoweth sevenfold grace on mankind, 

(whereof I have already written in another English Trea- 
tise,) 38 the prophet Isaiah hath recorded in the book of his 
prophesie.'' In speaking of the remaining books of the 
Pentateuch, he does su in a cursory manner, and excuses 
himself because he had "'written thereof more at large." 
*' The book which Moses wrote, called the book of Joshua, 
shewcth how he went with the people of Israel unto Abra- 
liatn'a country, and how he won it, and how the sun stood 
Still while he got the victory, and how he divided the 
land ; this book also I turned into English for prince Etbel- 
verd, wherein a man may behold the great wonders of God 

really fulfilled." "After him known it is that there 

were in the land certaine judges over Israel, who guided tha 
people as it is written in the book of Judges.,.. of this 
whoso hath desire to hear ftirther, may read it in that Eng- 
lish book which 1 translated concerning the same." 

" Of the book of Kings, I have translated also some part 
into English," " the book of Esther, I briefly after my 
Binnncr translated into English," and " The Widow Ju- 
dith who overcame Holophemea the Sirian General, hath 
Iter book also, among these, concerning her own victory and 
JSttglinJicd aeeording to my skill for your example, that ye 
men may also defend your country by force of arms, against 

:1 -ll^ll ofaforeignhosl," "Twobooksof Machabeu8,to 

' ■! God, I have turned also into English, and so read 

may ii'you please, foryour instruction." And at the 

■ :::d !iim again admonishing the scribes to use the pen 
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with faithfulness. *' Whosoever," says he, '' shall write out 
this hook, let him write it according to the copy, and for 
God's love correct it, that it he not faulty, lest he thereby 
be discredited, and I shciit"* 

This learned prelate died on the 16th of November, 1006; 
after a life spent thus in the service of Christ and the cause 
of learning; by his will he bequeathed to the Abbey of St 
Alban's, besides some landed possessions, his little libraiyof : 
books,f he was honourably buried at Abingdon, but during 
the reign of Canute, his bones were removed to Canterbuiy. ■ 

Passing on a few years, we come to that period when • 
new light shone upon the lethargy of the Saxons ; the learn- 
ing and erudition which had been fostering in the snug mo- 
nasteries of Normandy, hitherto silent — buried as it were— 
but yet fast growing to maturity, accompanied the sword of 
the Norman duke, and added to the glory of the conquering 
hero, by their splendid intellectual endowments. All this 
emulated and roused the Saxons from their slumber ; and, 
rubbing their laziness away, they again grasped the pen with 
the full nerve and energy of their nature ; a reaction ensued, 
literature was respected, learning prospered, and copious I 
work flowed in upon the scribes; the crackling of parch- j 
ment, and the din of controversy bespoke the presence of ; 
this revival in the cloisters of the English monasteries; \ 
books, the weapons spiritual of the monks, libraries, the ma- ' 
gazines of the church militant were preserved, amassed, and \ 
at last deemed indispensible.]: Such was the effect on our ' 
national literature of that gushing in of the Norman con- ' 
querors, so deeply imbued with learning ; so polished, and 
withal so armed with classical and patristic lore were they. ] 

Foremost in the rank we find the learned Lanfranc, tnat 
patron of literature, that indefatigable scribe and anxious 
book collector, who was endowed with an erudition far mora 

* Lislc's Divers Ancient Monuments in the Saxon Tongue, 4to. 
Lend. 1G38, p. 43. 

f MS. Cottonian Claudius, b. vi. p. 103 ; Dart's Hist, of Cant. p. 
112.; Dugdale's Monast., vol. i. p. 517. 

^ There was an old saying, and a true one, prevalent in those days, 
that a monastery without a library was like a castle without an armoury, 
Clastrum sine armario, quasi castrum sine armamentario. See let- 
ter of Gaufredi of St. Barbary to Peter Mangot, Martene Thea, No9, 
Anecd,, torn. L col. 51 1. 
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<Ieep and comprehensive than any other of liis day. He 
Waa born at Pavia, in 1005, and received there the first ele- 
ments ofhU education,* healterwards went to Bolognia,and 
from thiince to Avranche, where he undertook the educa- 
tion of many celebrated acholars of that century, and in- 
etructed (hem in sacred and secular learning, in saerig at 
aecitlaribua erudioi lileris.^ Whilst proceeding on a journey 
to Rome he was attacked by some robbers, who maltreated 
Knd lei^ him almost dead; in this condition he was found 
hy some peasants who conveyed him to the monastery of 
Bee, the monks with their usual hospitable charity tended 
ftud so assidiously uoitrlshed him in his sickness, that on hia 
recovery he became one of their fraternity. A few years 
after, he was appointed prior and founded a school there, 
which did immenae service to literature and science; he 
kiso collected a great library which was renowned and es* 
teemed in hia day,^ and he increased their value by a criti- 
eal Tevisal of their text. He was well aware that in works 
«0 voluminous as those of the fathers, the scribes through so 
manj geiierationa could not be expected to obaerve an una- 
nimous infallibility; but knowing too that even the most 
emeutial doctrines of the holy and catholic church, were 
founded on patristical authority, he was deeply impressed 
Trith the necessity of keeping their writings in all their pri- 
ibitive integrity; an end so desirable, well repaid the tedi- 
OtuiiesB of the undertaking, and heicheerfuUy spent much 
'time in collecting and comparing codices, in studying their 
Ttfious readings or erasing the spurious interpolations, eti- 
gendcred by the careleasnesa or the pious frauds of monkish 
Bcribes.g lie lavished his care in a similar manner ou the 
Lblu : conaidering the far distant period from which that 
y volume baa descended to us, it is astounding that the 

Mfcbillon Act. S., torn, ii, p. G59. t Ep. i. ad PapEE Aloi. 

Vili Laufr,, c. vi. " Effuhit eo majislra, obedienlia eoaclti, phi- 
: diviaarwa lillerartira bihliolheca, ^n." Opera p. 8. 
i. ftiliD, 1G48. 

i" El quia Bcripturffi acriptorum vitio etani niniiun comiptie, orones 
T^tetis, quam Novi Tcslamcnli libioa ; uaciion etiHin scripliE anno- 

ft IMtruin Becundum oithodoxam fidem atuiluit conieere." Vita 

b9f. 15, up. Opera, p. 15. 
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vicissitudes, the perils, the darkness of near eighteen hun^ 
dred years, have failed to mar the divinity of that sacred 
hook ; not all the hlunders of nodding scribes could do it* 
not all the monkish interpolations, or the cunning of see- 
tarian pens could do it, for in all times the faithful church 
of Christ watched over it with a jealous care, supplied each 
erasure and expelled each false addition. Lanfranc was ona 
of the most vigilant of these Scripture guards, and hia own 
industry blest his church with the bible text, purified from 
the gross handmarks of human meddling. I learn, from the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, that there is still preserved in the 
Abbey of St. Martin de Secz, the first ten conferences of 
Cassian corrected by the efficient hand of this great critical 
student, at the end of the manuscript these words are writ- 
ten, ** Hticusque ago Lanfrancus correxL^^* The works of 
St. Ambrose, on which he bestowed similar care, are pre- 
served in the library of St. Vincent de Maus.f 

When he was promoted to the See of Canterbury, he 
brought with him a copious supply of books, and spread the 
influence of his learning over the English monasteries j but 
with all the cares inseparably connected with the dignity of 
Primate of England, he still found time to gratify his book^ 
loving propensities, and to continue his critical labours ; in- 
deed he worked day and night in the service of the church, 
servitio Ecclesice, and in correcting the books which the 
scribes had written. :{: From the profusion of his library he 
was enabled to lend many volumes to the monks, so that by 
making transcripts, they might add to their own stores-* 
thus we know that he lent to Paulen, Abbot of St. Albans, a 
great number, who kept his scribes hard at work transcribing 
them, and built a scriptorium for the transaction of these 
pleasing labours ; but more of this hereafter. 

Anselm, too, was a renowned and book-loving prelate, and 
if his pride and haughtiness wrought warm dissensions and 
ruptures in the church, he often stole away to forget them in 
the pages of his book. At an early age he acquired this 
fondness for reading, and whilst engaged as a monkish stu- 

* Hist. Liu. de la France, vol. vii. p. 117. 

t Ibid. *• II rendit de m^me service a trois Merits de S. Ambrose 
rHexamerou, I'apologie de David et la traii6 des sacremens, tela . 
qu'on les volt k la bibliotheque de S. Vincent du Maus. { Ibid, 
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dent, hi^ spplred his mind to the perusal of books with 
wonderful peraeveranee, and when some favourite volume 
absorbed his attention, he could scarce leave it night or 
da;.* Industry bo indefatigable ensured a certain success, 
and he became eminent for his deep and comprehensive 
leorning ; his epistles bear ample testimony to hia extensive 
reading and intimate acquaintance vith the authors of anti- 
lenity ;f in one of his letters he praises a monk named Mau. 
rice, for his success in study, who was learning firgil and 
some other old writers, under Amulrh the grammarian. 

All day long Anselm was occupied in giving wise counsel 
to those that needed it; and a great part of the night para 
maxittta noclis he spent in correcting his darhng volumes, 
Bnd freeing them frorathe inacctiracies of thescribes.I The 
cul in the lamp hurut low, still that bibliomaniac studiously 
pnrsued bis favonrite avocation. So great was the love of 
book-collecting engrafted into his mind, that he omitted no 
opportunity of obtaining them — numerous instances occur in 
his epistles of hia begging the loan of some volume for 
transcription ;§ in more than one, I think, he asks for por. 
tions of tiie Holy Scriptures which he was always anxious to 
obtain to compare their various readings, and to enable him 
WJtb greater confidence to correct his own copies. 

In the early part of the twelfth century, the monks of 
Canterbury transcribed a vast number of valuable manu- 
scripts, in which they were greatly assisted by monk Edwine. 
who had arrived at considerable proficiency in the calligra- 
pbical art, as a volume of his transcribing, in Trinity college. 
Ciunbridge, informs us ;|| it is a Latin Psalter, with a, Saxon 
^oss, beautifuUy illuminated in gold and colours ; at the end 
appears the figure of the monkiah scribe, holding the pen in 
fat» hand to indicate his avocation, and an inscription extols 
bis ingenuity in the art. 11 

Succeeding archbishops greatly enriched the library at 
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Canterbury. Hubert Walter, who was appointed primate 
in 1191, gave the proceeds of the church of Hafgast to 
furnish books for the library ;* and Robert Kildwardly, 
archbishop in 1272, a man of great learning and wiadoniy ■ 
remarkable orator and grammarian, wrote a great number of 
books, and was passionately fond of collecting them.f 

I learn from Wanley, that there is a large folio manuacripft 
in the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, written about toe 
time of Henry V. by a monk of St. Augustine's Abbe^Tf 
Canterbury, containing the history of Christ Church ; thit 
volume proves its author to have been something of a biblio- 
phile, and that is why I mention it, for he gives an account 
of some books then preserved, which were sent over by Pope \ 
Gregory to St. Augustine ; these precious volumes consisted 
of a Bible in two volumes, called '' Biblia GregGrian," j 
beautifully written, with some of the leaves tinted with pur- j 
pie and rose-colour, and the capital letters rubricated. This | 
interesting and venerable MS. so immediately connected ) 
with the first ages of the Christian church of Britain, was in 
existence in the time of James I., as we learn by a passaffB 
in a scarce tract entitled '' A Petition Apologetical/' acU 
dressed by the Catholics to his Majesty, where, as a proof 
that we derived our knowledge of Scripture originally from 
the church of Rome ; they say, '* The very original Bible, 
the self-same Numero which St. Gregory sent in with our 
apostle, St. Augustine, being as yet reserved by God's spe- 
cial providence, as testimony that what Scriptures we havOi , 
we had them from Rome. J j 

He next mentions two Psalters, one of which I have seen, 
it is among the manuscripts in the Cotton collection,§ and 
bears full evidence of its great antiquity. This early gem of 
biblical literature numbers 160 folios ; it contains the Koman 
Psalter, with a Saxon interlinear translation, written on stout 
vellum in a clear, bold hand. On opening the volume, we 
find the first page enriched with a dazzling specimen of 

♦ Dart's Canterb. p. 132. Dugdale*s Monast. vol. i. p. 85. 

f There is, or was, in St. Peter's college, Cambridge, a MS. volaino 
of 21 books, which formerly belonged to this worthy Bibliophile.-— 
Dart, p. 137. 

+ Petition Apol. 4to, 1604, p. 17. 

t Brit. Mus. Vcsp. A. i. 
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)nkish skill — it is a painting of our Saviour pointing with 

I right hand to heavun, and in liia ]eft holding the sacred 

ik ; thi> corners are occupied with figures of animals, and 

^whole wrought on n glittering ground work, is rcudcred 

^ more gorgeoua by the contrast which the purple robes 

ii^esuB display; on the reverse of this fine illumiuation 

e ia a beBulitiil tessetated ornament, interwoven withani- 

uid grotesque figures, around which are 

Saturesof our Saviour, David, and some of the aposllea. 

I line at the bottom the word Catvstiii is inscribed; 

p much inferior to this in point of art is the illumiuatioti, 

Mio :U, representing Daviu playing his harp, surrounded 

"i musical coterie ; it is probably the workmanship of a 

6 toodem, but less skilliil scribe of the Saxon school. 

B smaller ornaments and initial letters throughout the 

icript display great intricacy of design. 

He writer nest describes two copies of the Gospels, both 

a the Bodleian Collection at Oxford. A Passionarium 

toruiUi B book for the altar, ou one side of which Was 

lage of our Saviour wrought in gold, and lastly, au ex- 

ntion of the Epistles and Gospels; the monkish book- worm 

■ us that these memhraueous treasures were the most 

tent books in all the .churches of England.* 

Jkgood and liberal monk, named Henry De Estria, who 

I elected prior in the year r^85, devoted both his time 

P ivealth to the iuterestB of his monastery, and is said to 

S expended £900 in repairing the choir and chapter- 

•e.f He wrute a hook, beginning, ^' Memoriale Men- 

i Prioria Monaslcri Xpi Cantuaria,"\ now preserved 

S Cotton collection ; it contains the most extensive mo- 

c catalogne I bad ever seen, and sufficiently proves how 

jUomania flourished in that noble monastery. It occupies 

I than thirly-eighl treble-columned folio pages, and 

btina the titles of more than three thousand works. To 

jft to convey to the reader an idea of this curious and 

tuous library, without transcribing a large proportion of 

Vuley 
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its catalogue, I am afraid will be a futile labour ; but as that ^ 
would occupy too much space, and to many of my readen } 
be, afler all, dry and uninteresting, I shall merely give the 
names of some of the most conspicuous. Years indeed it 
must have required to have amassed a collection so brilliant 
and superb in those days of book scarcity. Surprise and 
wonder almost surpass the admiration we feel at beholding 
this proud testimonial of monkish industry and early biblio- 
mania. Many a choice scribe, and many an A.maicr Uhro- 
rum must have devoted his pen and purse to efifect so noble 
an acquisition. Like most of the monastic libraries, it pos- 
sessed a great proportion of biblical literature— copies of the 
Bible whole and in parts, commentaries on the same, and 
numerous glossaries and concordances show how much care 
the monks bestowed on the sacred writings, and bow deeply 
they were studied in those old days. In patristic learning 
the library was unusually rich, embracing the most eminent 
and valuable writings of the Fathers, as may be seen by the 
following names, of whose works the catalogue enumerates 
many volumes. 



Augustine. 


Bernard. 


Gregory. 


Ambrose. 


Bcde. 


Hillarius 


Anselm. 


Beranger. 


Isiodore. 


Alcuin. 


Chrysostom. 


Jerome. 


Aldelm. 


Eusebius. 


Lanfranc, 


Benedict. 


Fulgentius. 


Origen. 



Much as we may respect them for all this, our gratitude 
will materially increase when we learn how servicable the 
monks of Canterbury were in preserving the old dead 
authors of Greece and Rome. We do not, from the very ^ 
nature of their lives being so devoted to religion and piety, 
expect this ; and knowing, too, what " heathen dogs " the 
monks thought these authors of idolatry, combined with our 
notion, that they, far from being the conservers, were the 
destroyers, of classic MSS., for the sake, as some tell us, of 
the parchment on which they were inscribed, we are some- 
M^hat staggered in our opinion to find in their library ihe 
following brilliant array of the wise men of the ancient 
^orld :— 



CANTKHBUBT MONASTBUT, 



Aiialctle. 


Jostpliua, 


Prosper, 


iBoclbius. 




Prudealius 


Ciowo. 


Manii], 




iCiuisbiiorua, 


Mnrci-itius, 


SeduluB, 


iDonntus. 




s™«-a. 


ElKlid, 


OrosiuB, 


Terence, 


RnlcK. 


Plalo, 


Virpil. 



were they more friigmenta of these authors, but, in 
cases, considerable collections ; of Aristotle for ■□- 
, they possessed numerous works, with many com- 
ries upon him. Of Seneca a. still more exteusive and 
nble one ; and in the works of the eloquent Tully, they 
) equally rich. Of his Parotloxu, de Seneclule, de 
., Sec, and hit Offices, they had more copies than 
t proof of the respect and esteem with which be was 
ted. In miscellaueous literature, and In the produc- 
iFthe middle age writers, the catalogue teems with an 
idaiit supply, and includes. 



er Lombard, 



imili&in orMnlmsbiiry, 
' ' Jl of Snlisbury, 

kid Barry, 

inma B^dwin, 



notiert Groselele, 
(ierUiidua, 
Gregory Nailnnxen, 
HiatoiT of Eii^nd, 
Gesli Aioxanuri Mngni, 
Hysloria LonBobardos, 
Hysloriffi SthulaslictP, 
Chrunicles Latins et Angliet 
ChronDgrapliiii Neceplioti. 



I trust the reader will not rest satisBed with these few 

s of the goodly store, but inspect the catalogue for 

ielf. It would occupy, as I said before, too much space 

umerate even a small proportion of its many treasures, 

b treat of all branches of literature and science, natural 

fjr, medicine, ethics, philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, 

'i and music ; each shared the studious attention of the 

>. and a curious " Liber de Aslronomia'' taugbt them 

tdiments of that sublime science, but which they were 

t to confound with its offspring, astrology, as we may 

vaa the case with the monks of Canterbury, for their 

contained a " Liber de Aitroimhus" and the 

'lesies of Merlin."' 

hints contiocted wilb the literary portion of a 
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monastic life may sometimes be found in these cataloffuet. 
It was evidently usnal at Christ Church Monastery, to keep 
apart a number of books for the private study of the monkt 
in the cloister, wliicli I imagine they were at liberty to uw 
at any time.* A portion of the catalogue of monk Heniy ii 
headed " Lib. de Armar'iole Clausire^'\ under which it it 
pleasing to observe a Bible, in two volumes, specified as for 
the use of the infirmary, with devotional books, lives of the 
fathers, a history of England, the works of Bede, Isidore, 
Boethius, Kabanus Maurus, Cassiodorus, and many others 
of equal celebrity. In another portion of the manuscript, we 
find a list of their church books, written at the same time,{ it 
affords a brilliant proof of the plentitude of the gospels amoiw 
them; for no less than twenty-five copies are described. 
We may judge to what heighth the art of bookbinding had ar- 
rived by the account here given of these precious volumes. 
Some were in a splendid coopertoria of gold and silver, 
and others exquisitely ornamented with figures of oar 
Saviour, and the four Evangelists.g But this extravagant 
costliness rendered them attractive objects to pilfering 
hands, and somewhat accounts for the lament of the indus- 
trious Somner, who says that the library was *' shamefully 
robbed and spoiled of them all.''|| 

Our remarks on the monastic library at Canterbury are 
drawing to a close. Henry Chicleley, archbishop in 1 413, 
an excellent man, and a great promoter of learning, rebuilt 
the library of the church, and furnished it with many a 
choice tome.^ His esteem for literature was so great, that 
he built two colleges at Oxford.** William Sellinge, who 
was a man of erudition, and deeply imbued with the book- 
loving mania, was elected prior in 1472. He is said to have 
studied at Bonania, in Italy; and, during his travels, he 
gathered together *' all the ancient authors, both Greek and 

* Sco what has been said on this subject in the previous chapter. 

t MS. Galla, E. iv. fol. 133. 

i MS. fol. 122. 

\ Texttts Magnus auro coopertus et gemmia ornatua, cum mc^^it' 
tate in media, et 4 Evangeliatia in 4 Angulia. Ibid. 

g Somuer Antiq. Cant. 4to. 1640, p. 174, he is speaking of books ia 
l^siieral 

H Puck Vita Chich. p. 104. 

«« Dugdale, vol. i. p. 86. Dart, p. 158, and Somner Ant. Cant. ]74. 
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LaLine, he could get," aud returned laJcn with them to bia 
owu country. Mauy of ibem were of grt'Bl rarity, and it is 
snid that a Tully de Uepuhtica waa among them. Unfortu- 
nntely, they were h]I burnt by a fire in the monastery* 

1 have said enough, I think, to show that books were 
eagerly sought after, and deeply appreciated, in Canterbury 
cloieteTS during the middle ages, and when the reader con- 
aiders that these facts have been preserved from sheer 
accident, and, therefore, only enable us to obtain a partial 
glimpse of the actual state of their library, he will be ready 
to admit, that bibliomania e.xisted then ; and will feel thank- 
All, too. that it did, for to its influence, surely, we are 
indebted for the preservation of much that is valuable and 
instructive ia history and general literature. f 

We can scarcely leave Kent without a word or two 
respecting the church of the Rochester monks. It was 
founded by King Etbelbert, who conferred upon it the 
Hignities of an episcopal see, in the year 600 ; and, dedicat- 
ing it to St. Andrew, completed the good work by many 
donations and emoluments. The revenues of the see were 
ttlways limited, and it is said that its poverty caused it to be 
treated with kind forbearance by the ecclesiastical commis- 
Moners at the period of the Reformation. 

I have not been able to meet with any catalogue of its 
monnstrc library, and the only hints I can obtain relative to 
ibeir books are such as may be gathered from the recorded 
donations of its learned prelates and. monks. In the year 
1077, Gundulph, a Norman bishop; who is justly celebrated 
fi*r his architectural talents, rebuilt the cathedral, and consi- 
derable remains of this structure are still to be si!cn in the 
Jlsve and west front, aud display that profuse decoration 
tmilod with ponderous stability, for which the Norman 

• EuQincr, 2S4 Riid 295; see also Lflnnil Si^riplor. He wna well 
fMMrd ill the Greek languaee, und liis manunieiil bears the following 

IWi— 

" Doctor theolDguB SgIIId^; Graven atqno Latitia, 
Litiqiw ppfdotLua."— Ste Wnrfon's Hist. Poet., ii.p. 435. 
-t T',< i> i> n ciilatDgue wrillen in (be aixleenth cciDuiy, presened 
i^'iiltoD MS., coDtBiiiitig ihe UlleH d1 seventy bDoks bplong- 
.11 bury Libmr;. It is priiiled ia I.eland Collect. ia\. if, 
'; . ' .:. U.-irL's Hist. Cb7iI, CaLli, ; but they differ sliehlly rrom 
■ ".11. U.S. Jiilhis, c, vL 4, I'ol 99. 
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buildings are so remarkable. This munificent prelate also 
enriched the church with numerous and costly omamenti; 
the encouragement he gave to learning calls for some notioe 
here. Trained in one of the most flourishing of the Nor« 
man schools, we are not surprised that in his early youth ho 
was so studious and inquisitive after knowledge as to merit 
the especial commendation of his biographer.* William of 
Malmsbury too, highly extols him '* for his abundant pie^," 
and tells us that he was not inexperienced in literary avoca- 
tions ; he was polished and courageous in the management 
of judicial affairs, and a close, devoted student of the divine 
writings;! as a scribe he was industrious and critical, and 
the great purpose to which he applied his patience and eru- 
dition was a careful revisal of the Holy Scriptures. He 
purged the sacred volume of the inadvertencies of the 
scribes, and restored the purity of the text ; for transcribing 
after transcribing had caused some errors and diversity of 
readings to occur, between the English and foreign codices, 
in spite of all the pious care of the monastic copyists ; this . 
was perplexing, an uniformity was essential and he under- 
took the task; I labours so valuable deserve the highest 
praise, and we bestow it more liberally upon him for this 
good work than we should have done had he been the com- 
piler of crude homilies or the marvellous legends of 
saints. The high veneration in which Gundulph held the 
patristic writings, induced him to bestow his attention in a 
similar manner upon them, he compared copies, studied their 
various readings and set to work to correct them. The 
books necessary for these critical researches he obtained 
from the libraries of his former master. Bishop Lanfrano, 
St. Anselm, his schoolfellow, and many others who were 
studying at Bee ; but besides this, he corrected many other 
authors, and by comparing them with ancient manuscripts, 
restored them to their primitive beauty. Fabricius§ no- 
tices a fine volume, which bore ample testimony to his cri- 
tical erudition and dexterity as a scribe. It is described as 

• Monachus Roffensis de Vita Gundulphi., 274. 

t Will. Malms, de Gost. Pont. Ang. ap Rerum. Ang. Script, 133. 

J Histoire Littcraire de Fr., torn. vii. p. 118. 

§ Biblioth. Latine, b. vii. p. 519. 




a large Bible on paruhnient, written in most beautiful clia- 
tcterB, it was proved to be his work by tbiB inscription on 
■ title page, " Prima partBiblia) per bona memorise Gun- 
thihum JiogaenKcm Episeopitm." This interesting manu- 
npt formerly in the library of tbe monks of Rochester, was 
earde'l as one of their most precious volumes. An idea 
iClhe great value of a Bible in those times, may be derived 
t Uie curious fact that the bishop made a decree direct- 
^ ommunication to be pronounced against whosoever 

lould take away or conceal this volume, or who should 
.Fen dare to couceal the inscription on the front, which in- 
Joated the volume to be the property of the church of Ro- 
"^ster.'' But we must bear in mind that thin was no ordi- 
;opy, it was transcribed by Gundulph's own pen, and 
red pure in its text, by his critical labours. But the 
came when anathemas availed nought, and excommu- 
featioQ was divested of all terror. " Henry tbe Eighth," 
"Defenderof the Faith," frowned destruction upon the 
lonka, and in the tumult that ensued, this treasure was car- 
ried away, anathema and all, Some how or other it got to 
•Amsterdam, perhaps sent over in one of those "ahippes 
^11," to the bookbinders, and having passed through many 
hands, at last found its way into the posaession of Herman 
Van de Wal, Burgomaster of Anasterdam, since then it waa 
aold by public auction, but has now I beheve been lost 
sight of.* Among the numerous treasures which Gundulph 
gave to his church, he included a copy of the Gospels, two 
missals and a book of Epistles. t Similar books were given 
by sucrcedingprelates; Had olph us, a Norman bishop in 1108, 
ga-vo ihe monks several copiesof the gospels beautifully adorn- 
eii-I K;irnulphu8, in the year 1115, was likewise a benefactor 
ill diiM w.\y, he bestowed upon them, besides many gold and 
nilvi [ utensils for the church, acopyofthe gospels, lessons for 
ilii' ;>LirK'i[)aldayH, abcnedictional, orbook of blessings, a mts- 
sr.I, Ijinidsomely bound, and a capitular.g Aseelin, formerly 
j'Dot of Dover, and made bishop of Rochester, in tbe year 
1 142, gave them a Psalter and the Epistles of St. Paul, with 
• Hiiloire Lilt, de Fr., lom. in. p. 373. 
t Tlii.rpe Hegisl. Rutfens, fol. I7iifl. p. 118. 
; U Udiiciu Angl. Sacr., torn. 1. p. 3-12. 

I . . I [If llegist. liiif.. p. 120. UiigJale's ModhsL, vol. 1. p. 157. 
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a gloss.* He was a learned man, and excessively fond of books ; 
a passion which he had acquired no doubt in his monaateiy 
of Dover which possessed a library of no mean extent.f He 
wrote a commentary on Isaiah, and gave it to the monasteiy; 
Walter, Archdeacon of Canterbury, who succeeded Ascelin, 
gave a copy of the gospels bound in gold, to tbe churcb ;1 
and Walcran, elected bishop in the year 1182, presented 
them with a glossed Psalter, the Epistles of Paul, and tbe 
Sermons of Pcter.§ 

Glanvill, bishop in tbe year 1184, endeavoured to deprive 
the monks of the land, whicb Gundulpb had bestowed upon 
them, this gave to rise to many quarrels jj wbicb the monks 
never forgave ; it is said that he died without regret, and 
was buried without ceremony ; yet tbe curious may still in- 
spect his tomb on the north side of the altar, with his effi- 
gies and mitre lying at length upon it.^ Glanvill probably 
repented of his conduct, and he strove to banish all animo- 
sity by many donations ; and among other treasures, he gave 
the monks the five books of Moses and other volumes.** 

Osbern of Shepey, who was prior in the year 1 189, waa a 
great scribe and wrote many volumes for the library; he 
finished the Commentary of Ascelin, transcribed a history 
of Peter, a Breviary for the chapel, a book called De Clau^ 
stra animce, and wrote the great Psalter which is chained to 
the choir and window of St. Peter's altar.*' ft Ralph de Ross, 
and Heymer de Tunebregge,JJ also bestowed gifts of a simi- 
lar nature upon the monks ; but the book anecdotes con- 
nected with this monastic fraternity are remarkably few; 
barren of interest, and present no very exalted idea of their 
learning. §§ 

• Thorpe Reg. Rof., p. 121. 

t A catalogue of this library is preserved among the Bodleian MSS. 
No. 920, containing many fine old volumes. I am not aware that it has 
been ever printed. 

X " Textum Evangeliorum aureum." Reg. Rof., p. 121. 
§ Ibid, p. 121 

II Wharton's Ang. Sac, torn I. p. 346. 

11 Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. 1, p. 156. 

»* Thorpe Reg. Rof., p. 121. 

ft Thorpe Reg. Rof., 121. Dugdale*s Monast., vol. i. p. 158. 

XI Reg. Kof., pp. 122, 123. 

§§ In a long list of gifts by Robert de Hecham, I find " librum Ysidore 
ethimolcgiarum possuit in armarium claustri et alia plura fecit."— 
Thorpe Beg. Rof,, p. 123. 
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CHAPTER V. 

_ idcs/ame — St. Cuthhert's Goxpeh — Destruction of the 
r Monastery — JlcrBvi'm Lelter on the acca»ion — Urmoml 
\ to Durham — Ciu-eleplw — Cut'iloaue of Durltam Lihmnj 
\ — Bugh de Pumr— Anthony Bek — Rioluird de Jiury 
I tmd hig PhilohUilon, ^-c. 

I The Benedictine monastery of Lindeafarne, or the Holy 

itail, as it was called, was Ibuaded through the instrumen. 

y of Oswald, the son of Ethell'ritb, king of Northumber- 

I, who was anxious for the promulgation of the Christian 

1 within his dominions. Aidno, the first bishop of whom 

% have Buy distinct account, was appointed about the year 

"5. Bede tells us, that he used frequently to retire to ihe 

S of Famo, that he might pray in private and be undls- 

This email island, distant about nine niilea from 

B church of Lindeafarne, obtained great celebrity from St. 

'ibert, who sought that qtiiet spot, and led there a lonely 

istertce in great continence of mind and body.f In 685 he 

a appointed to the see of Lindesfartie, where, by his pious 

' ; and regular hie, he instructed many in their reli- 

iities. The name of this illuslrioua saint is intimately 

.ed with a most magnificent specimen of calligraphical 

le eighth century, preserved in the British Muaeum,J 

II known by the name of the Durham Book, or Saint 

rt's Gospels; it was written some years afier the 

h of that Saint, in honour of his memory, by Egfrith, a 

k of Lindesfame, who was made bishop of that see tn Uie 

. At Egfrith'H death in 721, his successor, .^tliilwald, 

4 beautifully bound it in gold*and precious atonps, and 

Aid, a hermit, richly illuminated it by prefixing to each 

jel a beautilij painting rep re sen ting one of the Kvange- 

t, and a tesselated cross, executed in a most elaborate 

He also displayed great skill by illuminating the 

! capital letters at the commeuccmeiit of each gospal.g 
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Doubtless, the hermit Bilfrid was an eminent artist in hia 
day. Aid red, the Glossator, a priest of Durham, about the 
year 950, still more enriched this precious volume by inter- 
lining it with a Saxon Gloss, or version of the Latin text of 
St. Jerome, of which the original manuscript is a copy.* It 
is, therefore, one of the most venerable of those early 
attempts to render the holy scriptures into the vernacular 
tongue, and is on that account an interesthig relic to the 
Christian reader, and, no doubt, formed the choicest volume 
in the library of Lindesfarne.f 

But imperfectly, indeed, have I described the splendid 
manuscript which is now lying, in all its charms, before me. 
And as I mark its fine old illuminations, so bright in colour, 
and so chaste in execution, the accuracy of its transcription, 
and the uniform beauty of its calligraphy, my imagination 
carries me back to the quiet cloister of the old Saxon scribe 
who wrote it, and I can see in Egfrith, a bibliomaniac of no 
mean pretensions, and in Bilfrid, a monkish illuminator, well 
initiated in the mysteries of his art. The manuscript con- 
tains 258 double columned folio pages, and the paintings of 
the Evangelists each oceupy an entire page. We learn the 
history of its production from a long note at the end of the 
manuscript, written by the hand of the glossator. J 

But sad misfortunes were in store for the holy monks, for 
about 793, or a little earlier, when Higbald was abbot, the 
Danes burnt down the monastery and murdered the ecclesi- 
astics ; '' most dreadful lightenings and other prodigies," 
says Simeon of Durham, ^' are said to have portended the im- 
pending ruin of this place ; on the 7th of June they came to 
the church of Lindesfarne, miserably plundered all places, 
overthrew the altars, and carried away all the treasures of 
the church, some of the monks they slew, some they car- 

* There is prologue to the Canons and Prefaces of St. Jerome and 
Eusebius, and also a beautiful calendar written in compartments, ela- 
borately finished in an architectural style. 

f He also transcribed the Durham Ritual, recently printed by the 
Surtee Society ; when Aldred wrote this volume he was with bishop 
Alfsipe, p. 185, 8vo. Lond. 1840. 

J For an account of this rare gem of Saxon art, see Selden Preef, ad 
Hist. Angl. p. 25. Marshall Observat. in Vers. Sax. Evanfr,^ 491. 
Dibdin's Decameron, p. lii. Smith*a Bibl. Cotton. Hist, ei Synop^^ 
p. 33. 
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ried away captives, some they drowned in the sea, and 
others much afflicted and ahused they turned away naked."* 
Fortunately some of the poor monks escaped, and after a 
short time returned to their old spot, and with religious zeal 
set ahout repairing the damage which the sacred edifice had 
sustained ; after its restoration they continued comparatively 
quiet till the time of Eardulfus, when the Danes in the year 
875, again invaded England and burned down the monas- 
tery of Lindesfarne. The monks obtained some knowledge 
of their coming and managed to effect their escaj)e, taking 
with them the body of Saint Cuthbert, which they highly 
venerated, with many other honoured relics; they then set 
out with the bishop Eardulphus and the abbot Eadrid at 
their head, on a sort of pilgrimage to discover some suit- 
able resting place for the remains of their saint ; but finding 
no safe locality, and becoming fatigued by the irksomeness 
of the journey, they as a last resource resolved to pass over 
to Ireland. For this purpose they proceeded to the sea, 
but no sooner were they on board the ship, than a terrific 
storm arose, and had it not been for the fond care of their 
patron saint, a watery grave would have been for ever their 
resting place; but, as it was, their lives were spared, and 
the holy bones preserved to bless mankind, and work won- 
derous miracles in the old church of the Saxon monks. 
Nevertheless, considerable damage was sustained, and the 
fiiry of the angry waves forced them back again to the shore. 
The monks deeming this an indication of Godls will that 
they should remain, decided upon doing so, and leaving the 
ship, they agreed to proceed on their way rejoicing, and 
place still greater trust in the mercy of God and the miracu- 
lous influence of St. Cuthbert*s holy bones ; but some whose 
reliance on Divine providence appears not so conspicuous, 
became dissatisfied, and separated from the rest; till at last 
only seven monks were left besides their bishop and abbot. 
Their relics were too numerous and too cumbersome to be 
conveyed by so small a number, and they knew not how to 
proceed ; but one of the seven whose name was Ilanrcd 
nad a vision, wherein he was told that they should repair 
to the sea, where they would find a book of Gospels adorn- 
ed with gold and precious stones, which had been lost out 
* Syineon of Durham translated by Stevens, p. 87. 
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e storm , 
t shfltild sec a bridle hanging on r tree, which 
take down and put upon a horse that would com? to hi 
which horse he should put to a cort he would also find to 
carry thi.- holy body, which would be an case to ihi 
these things happening accordingly, they travelled with 
more comfort, following the horse, which way i ' 

should lead. The book above mentioned was no ways 
damaged by the water, and ia still preserved in the llbraiT' 
at Durham,* where it remained till the Reformation, whefl 
it was atript of its jewelled covering, and afler passtn) 
through many hands, ultimately came itito the possessloD o 
Sir Robert Cotton, in whose collection, as we have said fae> 
fofp, it is now preserved in the British Mnai 

I cannot refrain, even at the risk of incurring some blamft 
for my digression, presenting the reader with a part of a let^ 
ter full of fraternal love, which Alcuiu addressed 
of Lindesfarne on this sad occasion. 

" Your dearest fraternity," says he, " was wont to aSw 
me much joj. But now how different ! though ahseat, '. 
deeply lament the more your tribulations and calamities *" 
the manner in which the Pagans contaminate the sancti 
of God, and shed the blood of saints around the altar, d 
tating the joy of our house, and trampling on the bod 
holy men in the temple of God, as though they were t 
ing on a diuighill in the street. But of what effect ii 
wailing unless we come before the altars of Christ nnc 
' Spare me, O Lord ! spare thy people, and take not 
inheritance from them;' nor let the Pagans say, 'Where 
the God of the Christians?' Besides who is to pacify tl 
churches of Britain, if St. Culhbert cannot defend them wii 
so great a number of saints? Nevertheless do not troub 
the mind about these things, for God chasteneth all the 8<H 
whom he receiveth, and therefore perhaps afflicts you tl 
more, because he the more loveth yon. Jerusalem, the- d 
lightfulcitjofGod.waslnstby the Chaldean scourge; ai) 
Rome, the city of the holy Apostles and innumerable mn' 
was surrounded by the Pagans and devastated. We 
the whole of Europe is evacuated by the scourgi? 

• Sjineon of Diirhnm, hy StEvena. 
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1 of the Gotha or the Uuns. But in the same matiner 
^icb God preserved the stars to illuminate the heavens, 
all He preserve the churches to ornament, and !□ their 
le to strengthen tiiid increase the Christiau religion."* 
jiua it came to pass, that Eardulphus was the last bishup 
[•indesfarne and the first of Cunecaceatre, or Chester- 
e-Street, to which place his see was removeJ pre- 

ita final eetllenient at Durham. 
:ces3ion of many bishops, some recorded as 

1 and bookish by nionkish annalists, and nearly all 
ictors in somR way to their church, we arrive at the pe- 

I Aldwiue was consecrated bishop of that see in the 

The commotions of his time made his presidency 

bled and harassing one. Sweyn, king- ofDenmark, aitil 

Vf'a, king of Norway, invaded England, and spreading 

■pselves iu bodies over the kingdom, committed many 

1 cruel depredations ; a strong body of these infested the 

n coast, and approached the vicinity of Chester-Oii- 

let. This so alarmed Aldwiue, that he resolved to 

church — for the great riches and numerous relics ol' 

ly place were attractive objects to the plundering 

msitiea of the invaders. Carrying, tlierefore, the bones 

t. Cutlibert with them — for that box of mortal dust was 

I precious in the sight of those old mouka — and tbe 

y treasures of the church, not forgetting their books, 

inonka fled to Bipon, and the see, which slWr similar 

^sities, their preaecessora one hundred and thirteen 

Bago bad settled at Chester, was for evci roinovcd. It 

le three or four months after, as Sjmeon of Durham tells 

iey attempted to return, but when they reached a place 

i Werdelan, "on the east and near unto Durham," they 

i not move the bier on which the body of St. Cuthbert 

Carried, although they applied their united strength to 

' ■' The superstition, or perhaps simplicity, of the 

tuDtly interpreted this intoamanife^itutton of divine 

:e, and they resolved Dot to return again to their 

, . . And we are llinber told that after three days' 

9 and prayer, the Lord vouchsafed to reveal to ihein 

laey should bear the saintly burden to Durham ; a ooui- 

• Ep. viii. 
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WILLIAM CARELEPHO. 



mand which they piously and cheerfully obeyed. Having 
arrived there, they fixed on a wild and uncultivated site, 
and making a simple oratory of wattles for the temporary 
reception of their relics, they set zealously to work — ^for 
these old monks well knew what labour was — to cut down 
wood, to clear the ground, and build an habitation for them- 
selves. Shortly after, in the wilderness of that neglected 
spot, the worthy bishop Aldwine erected a goodly church of 
stone to the honour of God, and as a humble tribute of grati- 
tude and love ; and so it was that Aldwine, the last bishop of 
Chester-on-thc-Stroet, was the first of Durham. 

When William Carclepho, a Norman monk, was conse- 
crated bishop, the church had so increased in wealth and 
usefulness, that fresh wants arose, more space was requisite, 
and a grander structure would be preferable; the bishop 
thereupon pulled the old church of Aldwine down and com- 
menced the erection of a more magnificent one in its place, 
as the beauty of Durham cathedral sufficiently testifies even 
now ; and will not the lover of artistic beauty award his 
praise to the Norman bishop — those massive columns and 
stupendous arches excite the admiring wonder of all; built 
on a rocky eminence and surrounded by all the charms of 
a romantic scenery, it is one of the finest specimens of 
architecture which the enthusiasm of monkish days dedi- 
cated to piety and to God. Its liberal founder however did 
not live to see it finished, for he died in the year 1095, two 
years after laying its foundation stone. His book-loving 
propensities have been honourably recorded, and not only 
was he fond of reading, but kept the pens of the scribes in 
constant motion, and used himself to superintend the tran- 
scription of manuscripts, as the colophon of a folio volume 
in Durham library fully proves.* The monkish bibliophiles 
of his church received from him a precious gift of about 40 
volumes, containing among other valuable books Prosper, 
Pompeii, Tertullian, and a great Bible in two volumes.f 

It would have been difficult perhaps to have found in 
those days a body of monks so " bookish " as those of Dur- j 
ham ; not only did they transcribe with astonishing rapidity, 

* Tertia Quinquagina Augustini, marked B. ii. 14. 
f Suvtee publications, vol. i. p. il7. 
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proving that there was no want of vellum there ; but they 
must have bought or otherwise collected a great number 
of books ; for the see of Durham, in the early part of the 
12th century, could shew a library embracing nearly 300 
volumes.* 

Nor let the reader imagine that the collection possessed 
no merit in a literary point of view, or that the monks cared 
for little else save legends of saints or the literature of the 
church ; the catalogue proves them to have enjoyed a more 
liberal and a more refined taste, and again display the clois- 
tered students of the middle ages, as the preservers of clas- 
sic learning. This is a point worth observing on looking 
over the old parchment catalogues of the monks ; for as by 
their Epistles we obtain a knowledge of their intimacy with 
the old writers, and the use they made of them, so by 
their catalogues we catch a glimpse of the means they pos- 
sessed of becoming personally acquainted with their beau- 
ties; by this process much light may be thrown on the 
gloom of those long past times, and perhaps we shall gain 
too a better view of the state of learning existing then. 
But that the reader may judge for himself, I extract the 
names of some of the writers whom the monks of Durham 
preserved and read. 

Alcuin. 

Ambrose. 

Aratores. 

Ansel m. 

Augustine. 

Aviani. 

Bedc. 

Boethius. 

Bernard. 

Cassian. 

Cyprian. 

Cassiodorus. 

Claudius. 

Donatus. 

Esop. 

Eutropius. 



Galen. 


Pcrsius. 


Gregory. 


Priscian. 


Haimo. 


Peter Lombard. 


Horace. 


Plato. 


Homer. 


Pompcius Trogus. 


Hugo. 


Quintilian. 


Juvenal. 


Rabanus. 


Isiodore. 


Solinus. 


Joseplius. 


Servius. 


Lucan. 


Statins. 


Marcianus. 


Terence. 


Maximian. 


Tully. 


Orosius. 


Theodulus. 


Ovid. 


Virgil. 


Prudent ius. 


Gesia Anglorum. 


Prosper. 


Gcsta Normanorum 



• This catalogue is preserved at Durham, in the library of the Dean 
and Chapter, marked B. iv. 24. It is printed in the Surtee publica- 
tions, vol. 1. p. 1. 
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Hugh de Pusar,* consecrated bishop in 1153, is the next 
who attracts our attention by his bibliomanical renown. He 
possessed perhaps the finest copy of the Holy Scriptures of 
any private collector ; and he doubtless regarded his '' unam 
Bihliam in iv. magnis voiuminibus,** with the veneration of 
a divine and the fondness of a student. He collected what 
in those times was deemed a respectable library, and be- 
queathed no less than sixty or seventy volumes to the Dur- 
ham monks, including his great Bible, which has ever since 
been preserved with religious care; from a catalogue of 
them we learn his partiality for classical literature ; a Tally, 
Sedulus, Priscian, and Claudius, are mentioned among 
them.f 

Anthony Bek, who was appointed to the see in the year 
1283, was a most ambitious and haughty prelate, and caused 
great dissensions in his church. History proves how little 
he was adapted for the responsible duties of a bishop, and 
points to the field of battle or civil pomp as most congenial 
to his disposition. He ostentatiously displayed the splen- 
dour of a Palatine Prince, when he contributed his powerful 
aid to the cause of his sovereign, in the Scottish war, by a 
retinue of 500 horse, 1000 foot, 140 knights, and 26 standard 
bearerSjJ rendered doubly imposing in those days of saintly 
worship and credulity, by the patronage of St. Cuthbert, 
under whose holy banner they marched against a brave and 
noble foe. His arbitrary temper caused sad quarrels in the 
cloister which ultimately gave rise to a tedious law proceed- 
ing between him and the prior about the year 1300 ;§ from a 
record of this affair we learn that the bishop had borrowed 
some books from the library which afterwards he refused to 
return ; there was among them a Decretal, a history of Eng- 

• " King Stephen was vncle vnto him.** — Godwin's Cat of Bishops, 
511. 

f He died in 1195. — Godwin, p. 735. He gave them also another 
Bible in two volumes ; a list of the whole is printed in the Surtee pub- 
lications, vol. i. p. 118. 

J Surtee*s Hist, of Durham, vol. i. p. xxxii. " He was wonderfall 
rich, not onely in ready money but in lands also, and tcmporall revo- 
nucs. For he might dispend yeerely 5000 marks.** — Godwin's CaL 
Bng. Bisk. 4to. 1601, p. 520. 

§ Robert de Graystane*s ap. Wharton*s Angl. Saw. p. 748, torn, i.— 
Hutchinson's Durham, vol. i. p. 244. 
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1$, a Missal, and a volume called " The book of St. Cnth- 

'', in whifh ihc secrets of Mie monaslery are written," 

h was alone valued nt £200 * probably in consideration 

mportant and delicate mattere contained therein. 

cheae proceedings were instituted by prior Hoton, who 

■"-'"d of books, and had a great e ale em for learning; he 

I a college at Oxtbrd for the monkish studentit of hta 

rcb.'l' On more than oneocenaion he sent parcels of books 

Oxlbtd; in a list of an early dale it nppeaTs that the 

~LS of Durham sent at one time twenty volumes, and shortly 

t fitleen more, consisting principally of church books, and 

m of saint84 The numberB thus taken from their library 

pmouks, with that love of learning for which they were so 

Hrkoble, anxiously replaced, by purchasing about twenty 

MB, many of which contained a great number of small 

' " IB pieces.§ 

1 de Graystane, a monk of Durham, was elected 
p by the prior and chapter, and conlirmed oa the lOth 
JNovember, 1333, but the king, Kdward 111., wishing to 
' '8 treasurer to that see, refused his sanction to the 
j; monk Robert was accordingly deposed, and 
i Angraville received the mitre in his stead. He 
^consecrated on the 19ih ofDecember iu the same year, 
" n Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury, aud installed 
u the 10th of January, 1334. 
igraville, Aungervile, or as he is more commonly called 
ard de Bury, is a name which every bibliophile will 
: and esteem; be was indeed a bibliomaniac of the 
' T, and a sketch of his lite is not only indispensable 
i cannot fail to interest the book-loving reader, 
re entering more at large into his bookish propensi- 
l talents, it will be necesaaiy to say soraeibiug of his 
'nys, and the illustrious career which attended his 
1 and ecclesiastical life. Richard de Bury, the eon 
X fiichard Angraville, was bom, as his name implies, at 
f St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, in the year 1287. |[ 



_.. . iepubl. vol. i. p. 121. 
^Alne'a Nanti Durhani. [>. 
le pablic. 
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Great attention was paid to the instruction of his youthful 
mind by bis maternal uncle, John de Willowby, a priest, 
previous to bis removal to Oxford. At the university he 
obtained honourable distinction, as much for his erudition 
and love of books as for the moral rectitude of his behaviour. 
These pleasing traits were the stepping stones to his future 
greatness, and on the strength of them he was selected as 
one fully competent to undertake the education of Edward 
Prince of Walos, afterwards the third king of that name ; and 
to Richard de Bury '' may be traced the love for literature 
and the arts displayed by his pupil when on the throne. He 
was rewarded with the lucrative appointment of treasurer of 
Gascony."* 

^Vhen Edward, the prince of Wales, was sent to Paris to 
assume the dominion of Guienne, which the king had 
resigned in his favour, he was accompanied by queen 
Isabella iiis mother, whose criminal frailty, and afterwards 
conspiracy, with Mortimer, aroused the just indignation of 
her royal husband ; and commenced those civil dissensions 
which rendered the reign of Edward II. so disastrous and 
turbulent. It was during these commotions that Richard de 
Bury became a zealous partizan of the queen, to whom he 
fled, and ventured to supply her pecuniary necessities from 
the royal revenues: for this, however, he was surrounded 
with imminent danger ; for the king, instituting an inquiry 
into these proceedings, attempted his capture, which he 
narrowly escaped, by secreting himself in the belfry of the 
convent of Brothers Minor at Paris.f 

When the " most invincible and most magnificent king" 
Edward III. was finnly seated upon the throne, dignity and 
power was lavishly bestowed on this early bibliomaniac. In 
an almost incredible space of time he was appointed cofferer 
to the king, treasurer of the wardrobe, archdeacon of North- 
ampton, prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, Litchfield, and 
shortly afterwards keeper of the privy seal, which ofBce he 
held tor five years. During this time he twice undertook a 
visit to Italy, on a mission to the supreme pontifi", John XXII,, 
who not only entertained him with honour and distinction, 

• Lord Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. i. p. 219. 
t Absconditus est in Campaiiiii fratrum minorum.'* — Chambre ap, 
Wharton, torn. i. p. 7G5. 
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but appointed him chaplain to his principal chapel, and gave 
him a bull, nominating him to the first vacant see in Eng- 
land. 

He acquired whilst there an honor which reflected more 
credit than even the smiles of his holiness — the brightest of 
the Italian poets, Petrarch of never dying fame — bestowed 
upon him his acquaintance and lasting friendship. De Bury 
entered Avignon for the first time in the same year that 
Petrarch took up his residence there, in the house of Co- 
lonna, bishop of Lombes : two such enlightened scholars 
and indefatigable book collectors, sojourning in the same 
city, soon formed an intimacy.* How interesting must 
their friendly meetings have been, and how delightful the 
hours spent in Petrarch's library, which was one of great 
extent and rarity ; and it is probable too that De Bury ob- 
tained from the poet a few treasures to enrich his own stores ; 
for the generosity of Petrarch was so excessive, that he could 
scarcely withhold what he knew was so dearly coveted. 
His benevolence on one occasion deprived him and poste- 
rity of an inestimable volume ; he lent some manuscripts of 
the classics to his old master, who needing pecuniary aid, 
pawned them, and Cicero's books, De Gloria^ were in this 
manner irrecoverably lost.f Petrarch acted like a true lover 
of learning; for when the shadows of old age approached, 
he presented his library, full of rare and ancient manuscripts, 
many of them enriched by his own notes, to the Venetian 
Senate, and thus laid the foundation of the library of Saint 
Marc : he always employed a number of transcribers, who 
invariably accompanied him on his journies, and he kept 
horses to carrvhis books. i His love of rcadins was intense. 
*• Whether,'' he writes in one of his epistles, " 1 am being 
shaved, or having my hair cut, whether I am riding on 
horseback or taking my meals, I either read myself or get 
Bonxe one to read to me ; on the table where I duie, and by 
the side of my bed, I have all the materials for writing. § 
"With the friendship of such a student, how charming must 

• In one of his letters Petrarch speaks of Do Bury as Virum 
ardtnlia ingeniiy Pet. ep. 1-3. 
f Epist. Seniles, lib. xvi. op. 1. 

}FoBColo*8 Essays on Petrarch, p. 151. 
Ibid. p. 156. Famil. ep. Ixxii. 
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have been the visit of the English ambassador, and how 
much valuable and interesting information must he have 
gleaned by his intercourse with Petrarch and his boolu. 
At Rome llichard de Bury obtained many choice volumes 
and rare old manuscripts of the classics; for at Rome indeed, 
at that time, books had become an important article of com- 
merce, and many foreign collectors besides the English 
bibliomaniac resorted there for these treasures : to such an 
extent was this carried on, that the jealousy of Petrarch was 
aroused ; who, in addressing the Romans, exclaims, ** Are 
you not ashamed that the wrecks of your ancient grandeur, 
spared by the inundation of the barbarians, are daily sold 
by your miscalculating avarice to foreigners? And that 
Rome is no where less known and less loved than at 
Rome?"* 

The immense ecclesiastical and civil revenues which 
Aungraville enjoyed, enabled him whilst in Italy to maintain 
a most costly and sumptuous establishment: in his last visit 
alone he is said to have expended 5,000 marks, and he 
never appeared in public without a numerous retinue of 
twenty clerks and thirty-six esquires; an appearance which 
better became the dignity of his civil office, than the Chris- 
tian humility of his ecclesiastical functions. On his return 
from this distinguished sojourn, he was appointed, as we 
have said before, through the instrumentality of Edward III., 
to the bishopric of Durham. But not content with these 
high preferments, his royal master advanced him to stUI 
greater honor, and on the 28th of September, 1334, he was 
made Lord Chancellor of England, which office he filled 
till the 5th of June, 1335, when he exchanged it for that of 
high treasurer. He was twice appointed ambassador to the 
king of France, respecting the claims of Edward of England 
to the crown of that country. De Bury, whilst negociating 
this affair, visited Antwerp and Brabant for the furtherance 
of the object of his mission, and he fully embraced this rare 
opportunity of adding to his literary stores, and returned to 
his fatherland well laden with many choice and costly manu- 
scripts ; for in all his perilous missions he carried about with 
him, as he tells us, that love of books which many waters 

• Hortatio ad Nicol. Laurent Pctrar, Op. vol. i. p. 596. 
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could not extinguish, but which greatly sweetened the bitter- 
ness of peregrination. Whilst at Paris he was especially 
assiduous in collecting, and he relates with intense rapture, 
how many choice libraries he found there full of all kinds of 
books, which tempted him to spend his money freely ; and 
with a gladsome heart he gave his dirty lucre for treasures 
so inestimable to the bibliomaniac. 

Before the commencement of the war which arose from 
the disputed claims of Edward, Richard de Bury returned 
to enjoy in sweet seclusion his bibliomanical propensities. 
The modern bibliophiles who know what it is to revel in 
the enioyment of a goodly library, luxuriant in costly bind- 
ings and rich in bibliographical rarities, who are fully suscept- 
ible to the delights and exquisite sensibilities of that sweet 
madness callea bibliomania, will readily comprehend the 
multiplied pleasures of that eirly and illustrious bibliophile 
in the seclusion of Auckland Palace; he there ardently 
applied his energies and wealth to the accumulation of 
books; and whilst engaged in this pleasing avocation, let us 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of him. Chambre, to whom 
we are indebted for many of the above particulars, tells us 
that Eichard de Bury was learned in the governing of his 
house, hospitable to strangers, of great charity, and fond of 
disputation with the learned, but he principally delighted 
in a multitude of hooks, Iste sumrne delectahatur multltudine 
librorum,* and possessed more books than all the bishops 
put together, an assertion which requires some modification, 
and must not be too strictly regarded, for book collecting at 
that time was becoming a favourite pursuit ; still the language 
of Chambre is expressive, and clearly proves how extensive 
must have been his libraries, one of which he formed in each 
of his various palaces, dieersis 7na7ieriis. So engrossed was 
that worthy bishop with the passion of book collecting, that 
his dormitory was strewed jucebant with them, in every 
nook and comer choice volumes were scattered, so that it 
was almost impossible for any person to enter without 
placing his feet upon some book.f He kept in regular 
employment no small assemblage of antiquaries, scribes, 
bookbinders, correctors, illuminators, and all such persims 

• Apud Wharton Ang. Sac, torn. i. p. 765. t Ibid. 
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who were capable of being useful in the service of books, 
librorum servitus uitlUerJ^ 

During his retiremont he wrote a book, from the perusal 
of whicli the bibliomanijic will obtain a full measure of 
delight and instruction. It is a faithful record of the life 
and experience of this bibliophile of the olden time. He 
tells us how he collected his vellum treasures — ^his *' crack- 
ling tomes" so rich in illuminations and calligraphic art! — 
how he preserved them, and how he would have others read 
them. Costly indeed must have been the book gems he 
amassed together ; lor foreign countries, as well as the scribes at 
home, yi(?lded ample means to augment his stores, and were 
incessantly employed in searching for rarities which his 
heart yearned to possess. lie completed his Philobiblon at 
his palace of Auckland on the 24th of January, I344.f 

We learn from the prologue to this rare and charming 
^ little volume how true and genuine a bibliomaniac was 
Richard de Bury, for he tells us there, that a vehement love 
amor excitet of books had so powerfully seized all the facul- 
ties of his mind, that dismissing all other avocations, be had 
applied the ardour of his thoughts to the acquisition of 

* MS. Harlcian, No. 3221, fo. 89, b. 

t There are two MSS. of the Philobiblon in the British Museam, 
which I quote in giving my Latin Extracts. The first is in the Cotton 
collection, marked Appendix iv. fol. JOS. At the end are these lines, 
Ric de Aungervile cognominato de Bury^ Dunelm. Episc, Philobiblon 
completum in Matter io de Aucklandy d. 24 Jan, 1344, fol. 119, b. 
The other is in the Elarleian Collection, No. 3224, both are in fine 
preservation. The first printed edition appeared at Cologne, 1473, 
in 4to. without pagination, signatures, or catchwords, with 48 leaves, 
26 lines on a full page ; fur some time, on account of its excessive 
rarity, which kept it from the eyes of book-lovers, bibliographers 
confused it with the second edition printed by John and Conrad HUst, 
at Spires, in 1483, 4to., which, like the first, is without pagination, 
signatures, or catchwords, but it has only 39 pages, with 31 lines on a 
full page. Two editions were printed in 1500, 4to. at i'aris, but I 
have only seen one of them A fifth edition was printed at Oxford 
by T. J(ames), 4to. 1599. In 1G14 it was published by Goldastus in 
8vo. at Frankfort, with a Philologicarium Epistolarum Centuria una. 
Another edition of this same book was printed in 1674, 8vo. at Leipsic, 
and a still better edition appeared in 1703 by Schmidt, in 4to. The 
Philobiblon has recently been translated by Inglis, 8vo. Land, 1834, 
with much accuracy and spirit, and I have in many cases availed 
myself of this edition, though I do not always exactly follow it. 
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books. Expense to him was quite an afler thought, and 
he begrudged no amount to possess a vohune of rarity 
or antiquity. Wisdom, he says, is an infinite treasure 
infinitua thesaurus, the value of which, in his opinion, 
was beyond all things; for how, he asks, can the sum be too 
great which purchases such vast delight. We cannot 
admire the purity of his Latin so much as the enthusiasm 
which pervades it ; but in the eyes of the bibliophile this 
will amply compensate for his minor imperfections. When 
expatiating on the value of his books he appears to unbosom, 
as it were, all the inward rapture of love. A very kelluo 
lihrorum — a very Maliabechi of a collector, yet he encou- 
raged no selfish feeling to alloy his pleasure or to mingle 
bitterness with the sweets of his avocation. Ilis knowledge 
he freely imparted to others, and his books he gladly lent. 
This is apparent in the Philobiblon ; and his generous spirit 
warms his diction — not always chaste — into a fluent elo- 
quence. His composition overflows with figurative expres- 
sions, yet the rude ungainly form on which they are 
moulded deprive them of all claim to elegance or chastity ; 
but while the homeliness of his diction fails to impress us 
with an idea of his versatility as a writer, his chatty anec- 
dotal style rivets and keeps the mind amused, so that we 
rise from the little book with the consciousness of having 
obtained much profit and satisfaction from its perusal. Nor 
is it only the bibliomaniac who may hope to taste this plea- 
sure in devouring the sweet contents of the Philobiblon ; 
for there are many hints, many wise sayings, and many sin- 
gular ideas scattered over its pages, which will amuse or 
instruct the general reader and the lover of olden literature. 
We observe too that Richard de Bury, as a writer, was far 
in advance of his age, and his work manifests an unusual 
freedom and independence of mind in its author; for 
although living in monkish days, when the ecclesiastics were 
almost supreme in power and wealth, he was fully sensible 
of the vile corruptions and abominations which were spread- 
ing about that time so fearfully among some of the cloistered 
devotees — the spotless purity of the primitive times was 
acarce known then — and the dark periods of the middle 
were bright and holy, when compared with the loose- 
and carnality of those turbulent days. Ilichard dc 
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BuYj dipped his pen in gall when he spoke of these sad 
things, and doubtless many a revelling monk winced under 
the lashing words he applied to them ; not only does he 
upbraid them for their carelessness in religion, but severely 
reprimands their inattention to literature and learning. 
*' The monks," he says, ** in the present day seem to be 
occupied in emptying cups, not in correcting codices, 
Cal'tcibus epoiandiSy non codicihus emendandis, which they 
mingle with the lascivious music of Timotheus, and emulate 
his immodest manners, so that the sportive song canius 
ludentis, and not the plaintive hymn, proceeds from the 
cells of the monks. Flocks and fleeces, grain and granaries, 
gardens and olives, potions and goblets, are in this day 
lessons and studies of the monks, except some chosen few.* 
He speaks in equally harsh terms of the religious mendi- 
cants. He accuses them of forgeting the words and admo- 
nitions of their holy founder, who was a great lover of books. 
He wishes them to imitate the ancient members of that 
fraternity, who were poor in spirit, but most rich in faith. 
But it must be remembered, that about this time the mendi- 
cant friars were treated with undeserved contempt, and 
much ill feeling rose against them among the clergy, but 
the clergy wore somewhat prejudiced in their judgment. 
The order of St. Dominic, which a century before gloried 
in the approbation of the pope, and in the enjoyment of 
his potential bulls, now winced under gloomy and forebo- 
ding frowns. The sovereign Pontiff Honorius III. gratefully 
embraced the service of these friars, and confirmed their 
order with important privileges. His successor, Gregory IX. 
ratified these favours to gain their useful aid in proping up 
the papal power, and conmianded the ecclesiastics by a bull 
to receive these " well-beloved children and preaching 
friars '' of his, with hospitality and respect. Thus established 
they were able to bear the tossings to and fro which suc- 
ceeding years produced ; but in Richard de Bury's time 
darker clouds were gathering — great men had severely 
chastised them with their pens and denounced them iu 

• " Grcges et Vellera, Friiges et honca, Porri et Olera, Potus et Jj 
Patera rectiones sunt hodie et studio monachorum." — MS. Harl. 2324, 1 
fol. 79, a; MS. Cot. ap. iv. fo. 108, a. ''\ 
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their preachings. Soon after a host of others sprang up 
— among the most remarkable of whom were Johannes 
Poliaco, and Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
was a dear friend and chaplain of Richard do Bury's 
and many learned disputations were carried on between 
them.* The celebrated oration of Fitzralph's, cited in the 
presence of the pope, was a powerful blow to the mendicant 
friars, an examination of the matter has rather pcrplex(>d 
than cleared the subject, and I find it difficult which side to 
favour, the clergy seem to denounce the begging friars more 
from envy, and interested motives, for they looked with ex- 
treme jealousy at the encroachments they had made upon 
their ecclesiastical functions of confession, absolution, &c. so 
profitable to the church in those days. In these matters 
the church had hitherto reserved a sole monopoly, and tlie 
clergy now determined to protect it with all the powers of 
oratorial denunciation; but, looking beyond this veil of pre- 
judice, I am prone to regard them favourably, for their in- 
tense love of books, which they sought for and bought up 
with passionate eagerness. Fitzralph, quite unintentionally, 
bestows a bright compliment upon them, and as it bears 
upon our subject and illustrates the learning of the time, I 
am tempted to give a few extracts ; he sorely laments the 
decrease of the number of students in the university of Ox- 
ford ; ** So," says he, " that yet in my tyme, in the univer- 
sitie of Oxenford, were thirty thousand Scolers at ones ; and 
now beth unnethef sixe thousand." J Ail the blame of this 
he lays to the friars, and accuses them of doing *' more grete 
damage to learning." *' For these orders of beggers, for ende- 
less wynnynges that thei geteth by boggyng of the forseide 
pr3rvyleges of schriftes and sepultures and othere, thei belli 
now so multiplyed in conventes and in persons. That many 
men tellith that in general studies unncthe, is it foundo to 
sillynge a pfitable book of ye faculte of art, of dy vynyte, ol lawe 
canon, of pliisik, other of lawe civil, but alle bookes beth y- 
bougt of Freres, so that in en ech convent of Freres is a 
noble librarye and a grete, § and so that ene-rech Frere that 

♦ Wharton Ang. Sac , torn. i. p. 766, he is called lUcardita Fitz- 
Itause poatomodum Archiepiscopus Armachanus, f Sciircely. 

f Translated by Trevisa, MS. Harlcian, No. 1900, foi. 11. b. 
The original is grandis et nobilia libraria. 
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hath state in scole, siche as thei })eth nowe, hath an hughe 
librarye. And also y sent of my Sugettes* to scole thre 
other foure persons, and hit is said me that some of them 
beth come home azen for thei myst nougtf finde to selle ovn 
gocxle Bible ; nother othere coucnablej books." This 
strange accusation, proves how industriously the friars col- 
lected books, and we cannot help regarding them with much 
esteem for doing so. llichard de Bury, fully admits his 
obligations to the mendicants, from whom he obtained many 
choice transcripts. " When indeed," says he, " we hap- 
pened to turn aside to the towns and places where the afore- 
said paupers had convents, we were not slack in visiting 
their chests and other repositories of books, for there, amidst 
the deepest poverty, we found the most exalted riches trea- 
sured up ; there, in their satchells and baskets, we discovered 
not only the crumbs that fell from the master's table for the 
little dogs, but indeed the shew bread without leaven, the 
bread of angels, containing in itself all that is delectable ; and 
moreover, he says, that he found those friars ** not selfish 
hoarders, but meet professors of enlightened knowledge." § 
In the seventh chapter of his work, he deplores the sad 
destruction of books by war and fire, and laments the loss of 
the 700,000 volumes, which happened in the Alexandrian 
expedition ; but the eighth chapter is the one which the 
bibliomaniac will regard with the greatest interest, for Rich- 
ard de Bury tells us there, how he collected together his 
rich and ample Hbrary. '* For although," he writes, *' from 
our youth we have ever been delighted to hold special and 
social communion with literary men and lovers of books,. 
yet prosperity attending us, having obtained the notice of 
his majesty the king, and being received into his own family, 
we acquired a most ample facility of visiting at pleasure and 
of hunting, as it were, some of the most delightful covers, 
the public and private libraries privatas turn communes^ 
both of the regulars and seculars. Indeed while we per- 
formed the duties of Chancellor and Treasurer of the most 
invincible and ever magnificently triumphant king of Eng- 
land, Edward III., of that name after the conquest, whose 
days may the Most High long and tranquilly deign to pre- 

* Chaplains. f Could not. % Profitable. 

Philobiblon, transl. by Inglis, p. 5G. 
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Ailer Grst iDquinng into the tfaings that concerned his 

rt, and then the piiliic affairs of his kingdom, an easy 

afforded UH, under the counteiiaiiee of royal 

four, for freely searching the hiding pjncea of books. 

'r the flying fame of our love bad already spread in all di- 

itiODB, and it was reported not only tliat we had n longing 

Irire for books, and especially for old ones, but that any 

; eould more easily obtain our favours by quartos than 

money.* Wherefore when supported by the bounty Of 

leafbMiMiid prince of worthy memory, we were enabled to 

MMO or advance, to appoint or discharge; crassy quartos 

t tottering folios, precious however in our sight as well 

' 1 our aSections, flowed in most rapidly from the great 

e small, instead of new year's gifts and remunerations, 

1 instead of preaenta and jewels. Then the cabinets of 

I most noble monasteries tunc nolnlissmoi monasterhs 

i Opened, cases were unlocked, caskets were iinclasped 

1 sleeping volumes sopomta volumbia which had slum- 

i for long ages in iheir sepukhres were .roused up, and 

J that lay hid in dark places in locis ienebrogia were 

wervhelmed with the rays of a new light. Books hereto- 

t delicate now become corrupted and abominable, 

!8, covered indeed with the excrements of mice and 

tcoed through with the gnawing of worms; and those 

e formerly clothed with pnrple and fine linen, were 

W seen reposing in dust and ashes, given over to oblivion 

the abode of moths. Amongst these, nevertheless, as 

i served, we sat down more voluptuously than the deli- 

lysician could do amidst his stores of aromatics : and 

! we found an object of love, we found also an aa- 

meat. Thus the sacred vessel of science came into the 

r disposal, some being given, some sold, "and 

few lent for a time. Without doubt many who per- 

to be contented with gifts of [his kind, studied to 

•nte these things tVeely to our use, which they could 

deinde »eri> Item, publican! Hegiii sui Ollcellarii, vii. ! 

ii fugeremur oQiciis, pnlescebat nobis aditas r<toiIea t<gal 

lajntuitu, ad libroa lalebroa libera perscrutn tanilaa amorU quippe 

It tolatitia jam nbiqs. porcrtluit tam qa libros et maximt ue- 

ibatnt capidite Ins vesli'to posse vero qiiumlibet noatnini per 

fftCiliuH qasm per pecuniam adjpisa farorem." — MS. Ilarl. 

Ma. Colt. IIU. b. 
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most conveniently do without themselves. We took care, 
however, to conduct the husiness) of such so favourably, 
that the profit might accrue to them ; justice suffered there- 
fore uo detriment." Of this, however, a doubt will intrude 
itself upon our minds, in defiance of the affirmation of my 
Lord Chancellor; indeed, the paragraph altogether is un- 
favourable to the character of so great a man, and fully 
proves the laxity of opinion in those days of monkish supre- 
macy on judicial matters ; but we must be generous, and 
allow something for the corrupt usages of the age, but I 
cannot omit a circumstance clearly illustrative of this point, 
which occurred between the bibliomanical Chancellor, and 
the abbot of St. Alban's, the affair is recorded in the chro- 
nicle of the abbey and transpired during the time Richard 
de Bury held the privy seal ; in that office he appears to 
have favoured the monks of the abbey in their disputes with 
the townspeople of St. Alban's respecting some possessions 
to which the monks tenaciously adhered and defended as 
their rightful property. Richard de Wallingford, who was 
then abbot, convoked the elder monks convocaiis senioribus, 
and discussed with them, as to the most effectual way to ob- 
tain the goodwill and favour of de Bury ; after due conside- 
ration it was decided that no gift was likely to prove so ac- 
ceptable to that father of English bibliomania, as a present 
of some of their choice books, and it was at last agreed to 
send four volumes, "that is to say Terence, a Virgil, a 
Quintilian, and Jerome against Ruffinus/' and to sell him 
many others from their library, this they sent him intimation 
of, and a purchase was ultimately agreed upon between 
them. The monks sold to that rare collector, thirty-two choice 
tomes trifiinta duos lihros, for the sum of fifty pounds of 
silver quinginta lihris argenti* But there were other bib- 
liophiles and bookworms, than Richard de Bury, in old Eng- 
land then ; for many of the brothers of St. Alban's who had 
nothing to do with this transaction, cried out loudly against 
it, and denounced rather openly the policy of sacrificing 
their mental treasures for the acquisition of pecuniary gain, 

* MS. Cottonian Claudius, E. iv. fol. 203, b. Warton's Hist, qf 
Poeiryt Dissert, tt. ; and Hallam*s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 611. Both 
notice this circumstance as a proof of the scarcity of books in De 
Bury*s time. 
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mt fortunately the loas was only a temporary one, for on the 

teath of Hichard de Bury, many of these volumes were 

lored to the monks, who ia return became the purchasers 

m his executors of many a rare old volume from the 

WBbop's library.* To resume our extracts from the philo- 

J^blOD, De Bury proceedB to further particulars relative to 

bis book collecting career, aod becomes quite eloquent in 

detailing these circumstances; but from the eighth chapter 

we shall content ourselves with one more paragraph. 

" Moreover," says be, " if we would have amassed cups of 

gold and silver, excellent horses, or no mean sums of money, 

-hlfe could in those days have laid up abundance of wealth for 

' inelves. But we regarded hooka not pounds, and valued 

tdicea more than tlorens, and preferred paltry pamphlets to 

^ uspered palfreys.f In addition to this we were charged 

nith iirequent embassies of the said prince of everlasting 

{Demoty. and owing to the maltiplicity of state affairs, were 

~mt first to the Romau chair, then to the court of France, 

den to various other kingdoms of the world, on tedious em- 

UBies and in perilous times, carrying about with us that 

nidoess for books, which many waters could not extin- 

i."J The booksellers found Richard de Buryagene- 

Bnd profitable customer, and those residing abroad 

leived commissions constantly from him. " Besides the 

portunities," he writes, " already touched upon, we easily 

squired the notice of the stationers and librarians, not only 

' Jiin the provinces of our nativcsoil, but of those dispersed 

Br the kingdoms of France, Germany, and Italy." | 

, Such was bibliomania five hundred years ago ! aiid docs 

t the reader behold in it the very type and peraoniflcatioii 

k * Ibid. AmoD^ the MSS. in tbe Bojai LiliTarf, Ihoio is a, cepj of 
■''"Ti of Snliabury's Enlenlicun which. coalalnB the foilowiiig nole, 
BBC librnin Icui\ (lumiuiis Symon abbas S. Albnni, qiicm postea 
idiliiDi darnino Ricardo de Bury. Episcnpe Dunelmensi emit 
■"■^sal ahhna S. Albani ab execu tori bus prisdicti epiBcopi, a. a. 1345." 
ked 13 D. ii. 3. The aamo abbot eicpeiided a Ittfge sum in buying 
gi tbr the library, but we ehall speak moie of Michael de Weot- 
"^5- and bye. 

" " '"' libiBB nmluimuB, Codiceaqiic plus quam Bo- 
- - lafridis."— MS. 



jtopletoB exiguoa iDcruasatis nnxtulimua poll 

iil.U S. Colt, fo. Ill, a. 

■ TianBlalion, p. 51). i Ibid, SS. 

^ o3 
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of its existence now ? does he not see in Bichard de Bury 
the prototype of a much honoured and agreeable bibhophile 
of our own time ? Nor has the renowned " Maister Dibdin" 
described his book-hunting tours with more enthusiasm or 
dehght ; — with what a thrill of rapture would that worthy 
doctor have explored those monastic treasures which De 
Bury found hid in locis tenebrosis, antique Bibles, rare 
Fathers, rich Classics or gems of monkish lore — enough to 
fire the brain of the most lymphatic bibliophile were within 
the grasp of the industrious and eager Bichard de Bury- 
that old " Amator Libroriim," like his imitators of the pre- 
sent day, cared not whither he went to collect his books — 
dust and dirt were no barriers to him ; at every nook and 
corner where a stationer's stall* appeared, he would doubtless 
tarry in defiance of the cold winds or scorching sun, ex- 
ploring the ancient tomes reposing there. Nor did he neg- 
lect the houses of the country rectors ; and even the humble 
habitations of the rustics were diligently ransacked to in- 
crease his collections, and from these sources he gleaned 
many rude but pleasing volumes, perhaps full of old popular 
poetry ! or the wild Bomances of Chivalry which enlivened 
the halls and cots of our forefathers in Gothic days. 

We must not overlook the fact that this Treatise on the 
Love of Books was written as an accompaniment to a noble 
and generous gift. Many of the parchment volumes which 
De Bury had collected in his ^^ perilous embassies ^^* he gave, 
with the spirit of a true lover of learning, to the Durham 
College at Oxford, for the use of the Students of his Church. 
I cannot but regret that the names of these books, of which 
lie had made a catalogue,^ have not been preserved ; perhaps 
the document may yet be discovered among the vast collec- 

* The Stationers or Booksellers carried on their business on open 
Stalls. — Hallam, Lit. Europe j vol. i. p. 339. It is pleasing to think 
that the same temptations which allure the bookworm now, in his per- 
ambulations can claim such great antiquity, and that through so many 
centuries, bibliophiles and bibliopoles remain unaltered in their habits 
and singularities ; but alas ! this worthy relic of the middle ages I fear 
is passing into oblivion. Plate-glass fronts and bulky expensive cata- 
logues form the bookseller's pride in these days of speed and progress, 
and offer more splendid temptations to the collector ; but sad obstacles 
to the hungry student and black-letter bargain hunters. 

t Philob. six. 
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f manuscripts in tbe OKonlan libraries ; but tlie book 

Mug written fur ihiB purpose, the author diought it con- 
mt that full directions should be given for the preaerva- 
. and regulation of tbe library, and wc find tbe last 
Kiter devoted to this matter ; but we must not close the 

btlobiblon without noticing his admonitions to the students, 
flOUie of whom he upbraids for the carelessness and disrespect 
which tliey manifest in perusing boolis, " Let there," says 
he, with all the veneration of a passionate booklover, " be a 
modest decorum ia opening and closing of volumes, that 
they may ncitlier be unclasped with precipitous baste, nor 
ibrowu aside after inspection without being duly closed."* 
Loving and venerating a book aa De Bury did. it was a^ony 
to see a volume suffering under the indignities of the igno- 
rant or thoughtless student whom be thus keenly satirizes : — 
" You will perhaps see a stifiiiccked youth lounging siug- 
^sbly in his study, while the trost pinches him in wiuter 
time ; oppressed with cold his watery nose drops, nor does 
he take the trouble to wipe it with his handkerchief till it 
baa moistened the book beneath it with its vile dew ;" nor 
ia he " ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over an open hook, 
or to transfer his empty cup from side to side ;" he reclines 
his elbow on tiie volume, turns down the leaves, and puts 
bits of straw to denote the place he is reading ; he stufls tbe 
book with leaves and flowers, and so pollutes it with filth 
and dust." With this our extracts from the Philobiblon 
must close' — enough has been said and transcribed to place 
the Lord Chancellor of the puissant King Edward III. among 
the foremost of the bibliomaniacs of the past, and to show 
how valuable were his efforts to literature and learning; 
indeed, like Petrarch ia Italy was Richard de Bury in Eng- 
land— both enthusiastic collectors and preservers of ancient 
m^nuBCL'ipts, and both pioneers of that revival of European 

' .' wiiich soon afterwards followed. In the four- 

iiury we cannot imagine a more useful or more 
ivrsou than tbe bibliomaniac, for that surely was 

.... :..;. , ._^t day (or the gathering in of that food on which 

* In^lis. {1. 96. " Id primis quidun 

na, sit tiiatura modestia ; ut iiec , 

ate inspoctiDne Snita, aina clausula debita dimittantur." 
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ihe minds of future generations were to subsiat. And who 
reaped so laboriously or gleaned bo carefully as those two 
illuatriouB Bcholais ? 

Richard de Bury was no unsocial bookworm ; for whilst 
he loved to seek the intercourse of the learned dead, he 
far from being regardless of the living, Next to his clasped 
Tellum tomes, nothing afibrdcd him so much delight as an 
erudite disputation with his chaplains, who were mostly men 
of acknowledged learning and talent ; among them were 
" Thomas Bradwardyn, afterwards Archbishop of Cant^- 
bury ; and Eichard Fitz-Banfe, afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh ; Walter Burley, John Maudyt, Robert Holcote, 
Richard of Kilwington, all Doctors in Theology, om«e« i>oc- 
tores in Tkeologia : Richard Benworth, afterwards Bishop 
of London, and Walter Segraffe, afterwards Bishop of Ches- 
ter ;"* with these congenial spirits Richard de Bury held 
long and pleasing conversations, doubtless full of old book- 
wisdom and quaint Gothic lore, derived from still quaint^ 
volumes ; and after meals I dare say they discussed the 
choice volume which had been read during their repast, u 
was the pious custom of those old days, and which was not 
neglected hy De Bury, for " his manner was at dinner and 
supper time to have some good hooke read unto him."+ 

And now in bidding farewell to the illustrious Aung raviUC'^ 
For little more ia known of bis biography — let me not forget 
to pay a passing tribute of respect to his private charaoteii 
which is right worthy of a cherished remembrance, and de- 
rives its principal lustre from the eminent degree in wfaiclt 
he was endowed with the greatest of Christian virtues, 
which, when practised with sincerity, covereth a multitado 
of sins ; his charity, indeed, forms a delightful trait in the 
character of that great man ; every week he distributed fooj 
to the poor ; eight quarters of wheat octo qiiarleria Jif^* 
men/e, and the fragments from bis own table comforted H* 
indigent of his church ; and always when he jouniied 
Newcastle to Durham, he distributed twelve marks in 
lieviug the distresses of the poor ; from Durham to Stockton) 
eight marks ; and irom the same place to his palace at Aufce^ 
laud five marks ; and when he rode from Durham to Middle 
" Chambre ap. WAarton, torn, i, p, Jfi6, 
t Godwin Cat, of Bi«h, 5'ib. 
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..I he ^ve away one hundred Bhillings.* Living in 

^bloas times, we do not find his name coupled with any 

t achievement in the political sphere ; his talents were 

'be most propitious for a statesman among the fierce 

a of the fourteenth century ; his spirit loved converse 

li the departed great, and shone more to advantage in the 

et closet of the bibliomaniac, or in fultilhng the benevo- 

t duties of a bishop. Yet he was succesaiul iu all that 

i ambition of a statesman could desire, the friend and 

ifidant of his king : holding the highest offices iu the state 

npatible with his ecclesiastical position, with wealth in 

Uidancc, and blessed with the fnendship of the learned 

1 the good, we find little in his earthly career to darken 

p current of his existence, or to disturb the last hours of a 

r tliree score years. He died lamented, honoured, 

1 esteemed, at Aukeland palace, on the fourteenth of 

Til, in the year 1345, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 

i was buried with all due solemuity before the altar of the 

d Mary Magdalene, at the south angle of the church 

rham. His bones are now mingled with the dust and 

I, but hia memory is engraven on tablets of life ; the 

ts of ail bibliomaniaES love and esteem bia name for the 

my virtues with which it was adorned, and delight to chat 

'S his choice old spirit in the Philobiblon, so congenial to 

r bookish souls. No doubt the illustrious example of 

1 de Bury tended materially to spread far and wide 

spirit of'ljibliomania. It certainly operated powerfully 

the monks of Durham, who not only by transcribing, but 

Aie cost of considerable sums of money, greatly increased 

F library, A catalogue of the collection, taken some forty 

a after the death of De Bury, is preserved to this day at 

ham, and shows how considerably they augmented it 

^.ipg a space of two hundred years, or from the time when 

■ former list was written. If the bibliomaniac can obtain 

„.jt of this ancient catalogue, he will dwell over it with 

mishment and delight — immaculate volumes of Scripture 

''lers aud classics bespeak its richness and extent, and 

Jt of Laogchester, the librarian who wrote it, with pious 

rence places first on the list the magnificent Bible which 

p Hugo gave them many years before. This rare bib. 

■ Chambre ap, WAarlon, lota. i. p. 766. 
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lical treasure, then the pride and glory of the collection, is 
now in the Durham Library ; but to look upon that fair ma* 
nuscript will make the blood run cold — barbarous desecra- 
tion has been committed by some bibliopegistical hand ; the 
splendid illuminations so rich and spiritea, which adorned 
the beauteous tomes, dazzled an ignorant mind, who cut 
them out and robbed it of half its interest and value. 

From near 600 volumes which the list enumerates, I can- 
not refrain from naming two or three. I have searched over 
its biblical department in vain to discover mention of the 
celebrated '* Saint Cuthbert*s Gospels." It is surprising 
they should have forgotten so rich a gem, for although four 
copies of the Gospels appear, not one of them answers to its 
description ; two are specified as " non glo8 ;" it could not 
have been either of those : another, the most interesting of 
the whole, is recorded as the venerable Bede's own copy ! 
What bibliophile can look unmoved upon those time 
honoured pages, without indeed all the warmth of his book- 
love kindling forth into a very frenzy of rapture and venera- 
tion ! So fairly written, and so accurately transcribed, it is 
one of the most precious of the many gems which now crowd 
the shelves of the Durham Library, and is well worth a 
pilgrimage to view it.* But this cannot be St. Cuthbert's 
Gospels, and the remaining copy is mentioned as " Quarteur 
. Evangelum^^'* fol. ii., " 86 lavantem ;" now I have looked at 
the splendid volume in the British Museum, to see if the 
catchword answered to this description, but it does not ; so 
it cannot be this, which I might have imagined without the 
trouble of a research, for if it was, they surely would not 
have forgotten to mention its celebrated coopertoria. 

Passing a splendid array of Scriptures whole and in parts, 
for there was no paucity of the sacred volume in that old 
monkish library, and fathers, doctors of the Church, school- 
men, lives of saints, chronicles, profane writers, philosophi- 
cal and logical treatises, medical works, grammers, and books 
of devotion, we are particularly struck with the appearance 
of so many fine classical authors. Works of Virgil (including 
the iEneid), Pompeius Trogus, Claudius, Juvenal, Terence, 
Ovid, Prudentius, Quintilian, Cicero, Boethius, and a host 

• It Is marked A. ii. 16, and described in the old MS. catalogue as 
De manu Beda, ii. fol. Baptizatus, 
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of others are ta sbun dance, and form a catalogue rendered 

douUv exciting to the bibliophile by the insertion of an 

BMSoafiiona] note, which tells of its antiquity,* rarity, or valu^. 

asome of the volumes a curioua inscription was inserted, 

mdering a curae upon any who would dare to pilfer it 

1 the library, and for so sacreligious a crime, callins 

n upon them the maledictions of Saints Maria, Oswald, 

_lhbert, and Beiiedict.-|- A volume cnntaining the lives of 

t Ccthhert, St. Oswald, and St. Aydani, is described as 

£&v apecfales el preciosus cum aigruxculo deaurata." 

I Tbomfts Langley, who was chancellor of England and 

^p of Durham in the year 1406, collected many choice 

In, and left some of them to the library of Durham 

Hircb J among them a copy of Lyra's Commentaries stands 

mpicuons; be also bequeathed a number of volumes to 

.Jnj of his private friends, 

^ There are few monaatic libraries whose progress we can 
e with so much satisfaction as the one now under con- 
_ _fatioD, for we have another catalogue compiled during 
B librarianship of John Tyshbourne, in the year 1416,^ in 
' "eh many errors appearing in the former ones are care- 
f corrected ; booka which subsequent to that time had 
R lost or stolen, are here accounted for ; many had been 
t to the students at Oxford, and others have notes ap> 
tiled, implying to whom the volume had been lent ; thus 
" Fl/ona Bernariii" occurs " Prior debit, I Kempe 
copi Londoni." It is, next to Monk Henry's of Can- 
^ory, one of the best of all the monkish catalogues I have 
Hq; Dot BO much for its extent, as that here and there it 
My jmrtakes of the character of a catalogue Baisanni; for 
'^e sentences are affixed to some of the more remarkable 
, briefly descriptive of theirvalue ; a circumstance 
^om observable in these early attempts at bibliography. 
1 taking leave of Durham library, need 1 say that the 



.... e words "£»( uptHS iifcer" often occur. 

rProm a volume of Tliomas Aquiims, the following ia trwiacribcd ; 

i.Sti Cnthberli 6.B Dunelm. ex prociiratiuue frutis Uobciti ile 

itane qnem qui nliena veril nultdictionem Suiplerum Martw, 

nidi, Culhberii et Beneilioti incurrul." See Surtte fbiicaliont, 

Jbp.XsxT., where ollter iiiBtiuicaa are giteii. 

f Batteo publ. lol. i. p. 85. 
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bibliomaniacs who flonrished there in the oldon time, not 
onlv collected their books with so much industry, but koew 
well how to use them too. The reader is doubtless aware 
how manj learned men dwelled in monkish times withia 
those ancient walls ; and if he is inquisitive abont such 
things has often enjoyed a few hours of pleasant chat over 
the historic pages of Symeon of Durham,* Turgot and Wea- 
sington,t and has often heard of brothers Lawrence^ Regi- 
nBld,S and Bolton; but although unheeded now, many a 
monkish bookworm, glorying in the strict observance of 
Christian humihty, and bo unknown to fame, lies buried 
beneath that splendid edifice, as many monuments and 
funeral tablets testify and speak in high favour of the great 
men of Durham. If the reader should perchance to wander 
near that place, his eye will be attracted by many of these 
memorials of the dead ; and a few hours spent in exploring 
them, will serve to gain many additional tacts to his anti- 

?uarian lore, and perhaps even something better too. For 
know not a more suitable place, as far as outward circum- 
stances are concerned, than an old sanctuary of God, to 
prepare the mind and lead it to tliink of death and Immor- 
tality. We read tLe names of great men long gone; of . 
wealthy worldlings, whose fortunes hove long been spent; 
of ambitious statesmen and doughty warriors, whose gloiy 
is fast fading as their costly mausoleums crumble in tlte 
hands of time, and whose stone tablets, green with the 
lichens hue, manifest how futile it is to hope to gain immor- 
tality from stone, or purchase fame by the cold marble tro- 
phies of pompous grief; not that on their glassy surface the 
truth is always faithfully mirrored forth, even when the I 
thoughts of holy men have composed the eulogy : the tombs I 
of old knew as well how to lie as now, and even ascetic 
monks could become too warm in their praises of departed 
' worth ; for whilst they blamed the great man living, with J 

• He wrote Tbe Chronicle af Durham HDnBalery in 11,30. I 
+ His book on Lhe Rights and PrivileBBs of Duilmni Charch, is in J 

the Collouian Library, marked VilelCius, A. 9. I 

♦ Lnwronoe was elected prior in 1149, " a mnn of singular prudCBco I 
and learning, aa the many hooka he writ mantfeat," — Dajfdat^i I 
iionaet. *ol. i. p. 230. I 

} Wrote lhe Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert, tlie origioal botk | 
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kstian charity Ihey thouglit only of his virtues when they j 
fl nothing but hia body left, and munnurt'd long prayers, j 
d tedious musses, and kept midnight vigils for his soul. / 
Sr hart he not shown his love to God, by his muniGoence toi 
us Church on earth? lienedicile, saith the mouka. ^ 
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^•ivetlroyed by Fire — Peterborough — Destroyed by tfte 
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! particularly rich 

but none prove so attractive to the 

I of the splendid abbey ofCroylaod, 

has made the affairs of that old mo- 

he has told us of its prosperings and 

lid we may learn moreover from the pages 

many wise and virluous men, of Saxon and 

re connected with this ancient fabric, re- 

3 there, or devoting their hves to piety 

It was here that Guthlac, a Saxon warrior, 

isted with the world, sought solitude and repose ; and 

lea long years he led a hermit's life in that dnmp and 

ihy fen ; in prayer and fasting, working miracles, and 

ing hearts to God, he spent his lonely days, all which 

rewarded by a happy and peaceful death, and a aanctify- 

of his corporeal remains — for many wondrous miracles 

wrought cy those holy relics, 

jProyland abbey was founded ou the site of Guthlac's her- 

by Ethelred, king of Mercia, Many years before, 

._ _ a was striving for the crown of that kingdom, his 
tein, Crobrid, who then enjoyed it, puraued him with un- 
^Uing enmity ; and worn out, spiritless and exhausted, 
■ Toyfu wanderer sought refuge in the hermit's cell. The 
Viwn comforted him with every assurance of success; 
f ^phesied that he would soon obtain his rights without 
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battle or without bloodshed ;* in return for these brighter 
prospects, and these kind wishes, Ethelred promised to 
found a monastery on that very spot in honour of God and 
St. Guthlac, which promise he faithfully fulfilled in the year 
716, and ** thus the wooden oratory was followed by a church 
of stone.*' Succeeding benefactors endowed, and succeed- 
ing abbots enriched it with their learning ; and as years 
rolled by, so it grew and flourished till it became great in 
wealth and powerful in its influence. But a gloomy day 
approached— the Danes destroyed that noble structure, de- 
vastating it by fire, and besmearing its holy altars with the 
blood of its hapless inmates. But zealous piety and monk- 
ish perseverance again restored it, with new and additional 
lustre ; and besides adding to the splendour of the edifice, 
augmented its internal comforts by forming a library of con- 
siderable importance and value. We may judge how dearly 
they valued a Bihliotheca in those old days by the contribu- 
tion of one benevolent book-lover — Egelric, the second 
abbot of that name, a man whom Ingulphus says was '' far 
more devoted to sacred learning and to the perusal of books 
than skilled in secular matters,"! gladdened the hearts of 
the monks with a handsome library, consisting of forty ori- 
ginal volumes in various branches of learning, and more 
than one hundred volumes of diflerent tracts and histories,} 
besides eighteen books for the use of the divine offices of 
the church. Honour to the monk who, in the land of 
dearth, could amass so bountiful a provision for the intellect 
to feed upon ; and who encouraged our early literature — when 
feeble and trembling by the renewed attacks of rapacious 
invaders — by such fostering care. 

In the eleventh century Croyland monastery was doomed 
to fresh misfortunes ; a calamitous fire, accidental in its ori- 
gin, laid the fine monastery in a heap of ruins, and scattered 
Its library in blackened ashes to the winds.g A sad and 

* Gough's Hist. Croyland in Bibl. Top. Brit. xi. p. 3. 

t Ingulpli. in Gale's Script, torn. i. p. 53. 

X Debit iste Abbas Egcbricus communi bibliothectc clanstralium mo- 
nachorum magna volumina diversorum doctoium originalia numero qua- 
draginta ; minora vero volumina de diversee tractatibus et historiis, quae 
numenim centenarium excedibant." Ingulp. p. 53. 

§ The fire occurred in 1091. Ingulphus relates with painful minute- 
ness the progress of the work of destruction, and enumerates all the 
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rrepamble loss was that to the Norman monks and to the 
Btudtnt ot'Saxou history in modern times ; for besides four 
^undred Sason charters, deeds, kc, many of the highest 
UgstOTical interest and value beautifully illuminated in gold 
HWrau pieturiM) and written in Saxon characters.* The 
^Sthole of the choice and ample library was burnt, containing 
Hwren hundred volumes, besides the hooks of divine offices 
Hgihe Antiphona and Grades. I wiU not agonize the biblio- 
H&ite by expatiating further on the sad work of destruction; 
^Kt is he not somewhat surprised that in those bookless dajg 
^Rven hundred volumes should have been amassed together, 
Hetldes a lot of church books and Saxon times ? 
^blogulphus who has BO graphically described the destnic- 
Hna of Croyland monastery by the Danes in 870, has also 
BWfen the particulars of their proceedings at the monastery 
KE Peterborough, anciently called Medeshamsted, to which 
^^tv hnmediately afterwards bent their steps. The monks, 
■fa Bearing of their approach, took the precaution to guard 
W^ monastery by all the means in their power ; but the 
^ntiet habits of a monastic lii'e were ill suited to inspire them 
^Mtli a warlike spirit, and after a feeble resistance, their cruel 
Bneiaies (whom the monks speak of in no gentle terms, as 
^fif trader may imagine), soon effected an entrance ; in the 
^H^teat however Tidla, the brother of Hulda, the Danish 
^HAer, was slain by a stone thrown by one of the monks 
^BB(i the walls ; this tended to kindle the fiiry of the be> 
■fcelB, and so exasperated Hulda that it is said he killed 
^Kh his own hand the whole of the poor defenceless monks, 
^^piiding their venerable abbot. 'Ilie sacred edifice, com- 
HRely in their hands, was soon laid waste ; they broke down 
^B utare, destroyed the monuments, and — much will the 
^B^DlAile deplore it — set hre to their immense library 
^HjftfttA Wdiauteca," maliciously tearing into pieces all their 
^■bftble and numerous charters, evidences, and writings. 
IB monastery, snys the historian, continued burning for 
^Bmd dsys.'l' This seat of Saxon learning was lefl buried 

^Hk t'^BU^B wliicli tliDse nngry flames conaumed. I should have 
^H|B ■ tcliget nccpiiiit of tliii event bad not ihe Rer. Mr. Maitland 

a dime so iu his interesting work on the " Dork Ages." 
^^^ le*« Homin, Ang. Sorip. i. p. 98. 
^^ffi lagulpli. >F. Cinle i. p. 2&. 
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in its ruins for near one hundred years, when Athelwold, 
bishop of Winchester, in the year 966, restored it ; but in 
the course of time, after a century of peaceful repose, fresh 
troubles sprang up. When Turoldus, a Norman, who had. 
been appointed by William the Conqueror, was abbot, the 
Danes again paid them a visit of destruction. Hareward de 
Wake having joined a Danish force, proceeded to the town 
of Peterborough ; fortunately the monks obtained some intel- 
ligence of their coming, which gave Turoldus time to repair 
to Stamford with his retinue. Taurus the Sacrist, also ma- 
naged to get away, carrying with him some of their treasures, 
and among them a text of the Gospels, which he conveyed 
to his superior at Stamford, and by that means preserved 
them. On the arrival of the Danes, the remaining monks 
were prepared to oflfer a soijiewhat stem resistance, but 
without effect ; for setting fire to the buildings, the Danes 
entered through the flames and smoke, and pillaged the 
monastery of all its valuable contents ; and that which they 
could not carry away, they destroyed : not even sparing the 
shrines of holy saints, or the miracle-working dust contained 
therein. The monks possessed a great cross of a most costly 
nature, which the invaders endeavoured to take away, but 
could not on account of its weight and size ; however, they 
broke off the gold crown from the head of the crucifix, and 
the footstool under its feet, which was made of pure gold and 
gems ; they also carried away two golden biers, on which the 
monks carried the relics of their saints; with nine silver ones. 
There was certainly no monachial poverty here, for their 
wealth must have been profuse ; besides the above treasures, 
they took twelve crosses, made of gold and silver ; they also 
went up to the tower and took away a table of large size and 
value, which the monks had hid there, trusting it might 
escape their search ; it was a splendid affair, made of gold 
and silver and precious stones, and was usually placed before 
the altar. But besides all this, they robbed them of that 
which those poor monkish bibliophiles loved more than all 
— their library, which they had collected with much care, 
and which contained many volumes, was carried away, *' with 
many other precious things, the like of which were not to be 
found in all England."* The abbot and those monks who 

* See GuDter*8 Peterborough, suppl. 263. 
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tunately escaped, afterwards returned, sad and sorrowful 
i doubt; but trusting in their Divine Maiter and patron 
iim, they ultimately succeeded in making their old bouse 
ibitable again, -and well forti&ed it with a strong wall, bo 

"; foroicrly it used to be remarked that this building 
j more like a military establiBbtnent than a bouse of 

fr IBminently productive was the monastery of Peterborough 

' Sason bibiiomaniaca. Its ancient annals prove how en- 

isiaBtioallj they collected and transcribed books. There 

B few indeed of its abbots who did uot help in some way 

ber tC) increase their library. Keituli'us, who was 

in the year 992, was a learned and eloquent student in 

J and secular learning. He much improved hia mo- 

ry, and greatly added to its literary ireasui'es.* But 

ft benefitctors of this place arc too numerous to be minutely 

1 here. Hugo Candidua tells us. that Kinfernus, 

nhbishop of York, in 1056, gave them niniiy valuable 

menta ; and among them a fine copy of the Gospels, 

'" 'ly adorned with gold. This puts us in mind of 

i, a mouk of the abbey, who was madu abbot In 

1057. He is said to have been related to the 

1 family, a circumstance which may account for his 

it riches. He was a sad pluralist, and held at one time 

s thau five monasterios, viz. Burton, Coventy, Croy- 

I, Thorney, aud Peterborough,! ^^^ S^^^ '" ^^^ church 

|[ Peterborough many and valuable utensils of gold, silver, 

!' irecioua stones, and a copy of the Gospels bound 

" ' 1 all lights, whether regarded as an author or a 

ile, great indeed was Benedict, fojTnerly prior of 

cbnry, and secretary to Thomas ^ fiecket,§ of whom 

I anpposed he wrote a life, He was made abbot of 

borough in the year 1177; be compiled a history of 

!■ Hngo Cuntlid. p. 31 ; Tamet Bib. Dril. et Hib. p, 175. Csndidua 
'' " •* Flos litteralis diacipliiia, tortens oloqumlite, decua c!l norma 

Jl diTinamm et seciiIiiriHiii."' 
t Bngo Candid, np. Sparke, Hial. Ang. Scrip, p. i\. Gunlor-:j 
*«to:o, p. 15. ed. IGSIi. 

..Hago Cnndid. p, ■Vi. 
I litlsnd ds Scri|>. Brit, p, 217. 
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Henry II. and king Richard I. ;* he is spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise hy Robert Swapham for his profound 
wisdom and great erudition in secular matters, f There can 
be no doubt of his book-loving passion ; for during the time 
he was abbot he transcribed himself, and ordered others to 
transcribe^ a great number of books. Swapham has preserved 
a catalogue of them, which is so interesting that I have tran- 
scribed it entire. The list is entitled — 

De libris ejus. 

Plurimos quoque libros 3 scribcro fecit, quoram nomina subno- 
tantur. 

Vetus ct Novum Testamcntum in uno Tolumine. 

Vetus et Novum Testamcntum in 4 volumina. 

Quinque libri Moysi glosati in uno voluminc. 

Sexdecim Prophctoe glosati in uno voluminc. 

Duodecim minores glosati Prophetae in uno volumina. 

Liber Regum glosatus, paralipomenon glosatus. Job, Parabolte 
Solomonis et Ecclesiastes, CanticaCanticorum glosati in uno volomine 

Liber Ecclesiasticus ct Liber Sapientia; glosatus in uno voluminc. 

Tobyas, Judith. Ester et Esdras, glosati in uno voliunine. 

Liber Judicum glosatus. 

Scliolastica hysteria. 

Psalterium glosatum. 

Item non glosatum. 

Item Psalterium. 

Quatuor Evangclia glosata in uno volumine. 

Item MatthoDus et Marcus in uno volumine. 

Johannes ct Lucas in uno volumine. 

Epistolse Pauli glosatic Apocalypsis et Epistola; Canonicse glosata 
in uno volumine. 

Sentcntiot Petri Lombardi. 

Item Scutentiffi cjusdem. 

Sermoucs Bernardi Abbatis Clarevailensis. 

Decrcta Gratiani. 

Item Decrcta Gratiani. 

Summa llullini de Decretis. 

Summa Johannis Fuguntini de Decretis. 

Decretalcs Epistoloj. 

Item Deci dales Epistoloe. 

Item Decretalcs Epistoloe cum summa sic incipiente ; Olim. Institu- 
tiones Justiniani cum autenticis ct Infortiatio Digestum vetus. 

Tres partes cum digesto novo. 

Summa Placentini. 

Totum Corpus Juris in duobus voluminibus. 

• Published by Ilcamc, 2 vol. 8vo. Oxon. 1735. 

t Rt. Swap. ap. Sparkc, p. 97. " Erat. enin litcrarum scientia 
satis imbutus ; regulari disciplina optime instiuctus ; sapientia seculari 
plenissime eruditus." 
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faiUl«ln ScQGCiG cum uliii Scnecis in iiiiu volumiQe. 
ATiialis toiua et TurumiuB in una ralumina. 
c dogma phltaGophomin. 
Alexandri et Libei Clauilii ct Claudinni. 
IN PattiHayls dc Giammatwa, cum muttU aliis rebus in i 



!l GenenlogicB ejus. 
I'eibi. Liber Bcruardi Abbalis ad Eugr- 



iMtratle. 

[ Vits Suncti Tbrnnte Martyris.* 

K Uincula ^usdem iv quinque VDluminibus. 

^Libw liicbaidi Plutonls, qui dicilur, uni 



i Pantepii, elpractita ipsius in uno volumine. 

-. . _ lidiunim cl ulioium mulloiuni in uno Tolumine. 
^'.-UuH da Compulo. 

Httj volumes! perhaps conlaining near 100 separate 
ka, and rH added to the library in the time of one abbot; 
pely this is enough to controvert ibe opinion that the 
tiks cared nothing for books or learning, and let not the 
idn, Soneca, Martial, Terence, and Claudiaa escape the 
I of the reader, those monkish honkworms did care a 
!e, it would appear, for classical literature. Hut what 
' he saj to the tine Bibles that crown and adorn tbe list ? 
I two complete copies of the F'ettis et Novum Testa- 
tum, and the many glossed portions of the sacred writ, 
xt honour upon the Christian monk, and place him con- 
iououely among the bible students of tbe middle ages ; 
rbving too, that while he could esteem the wisdom of 
■" ca, and the vivacity of Terence, and feel a deep interest 
C secular history of his own times, he did not lose sight 
e fountain of all knowledge, but gave to the Bible bis 
cure, and the most prominent place on his library shelf. 
^idcB the books which the abbots collected for the mc 
', they often possessed a private selection lor their 
; tlicre are instances in which these collections we 
it extent; some of which we shall notice, but generally 
iking they seldom numbered many volumes. Thus Ho- 
"Lyndeshye, who was abbot of Peterborough in 1214, 
• Swttplinm cfllls this " Egregiura TolunieB," p, 98 
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oiily possessed six volumes, which were such as he constantly 
required for reference or devotion : they consisted of a 
Numerale Majestri W. de Montibus cum aliis rebus ; Tropi 
Majestri Petri cum diversis summis ; Sententiae Petri Prc- 
tanensis; Psalterium Glossatum ; Aurora; Psalteriura;* His- 
toriale. These were books continually in requisition, and 
which he possessed to save the trouble of constantly refer- 
ring to the library. His successor, abbot Iloldernesse, pos- 
sessed also twelve volumes,f and Walter of St. Edmunds- 
bury Abbot, in 1233, had eighteen books, and among them 
a fine copy of the Bible for his private study. Robert of 
Sutton in 1262, also abbot of Peterborough, possessed a 
similar number, containing a copy of the Liber Naturalium 
Anstotclis ; and his successor, Bichard of London, among 
ten books which formed his private library, had the Conso- 
lation of Philosophy, a great favourite in the monasteries. 
In the year 1295 William of Wodeforde, collected twenty 
volumes, but less than that number constituted.the library 
of Adam de Botheby, who was abbot of Peterborough many 
years afterwards, but among them I notice a Seneca, with 
thirty-six others contained in the same volume. J 

Abbot Godfrey, elected in the year 1299, was a great 
benefactor to the church, as we learn from Walter de Whyt- 
lesse, who gives a long list of donations made by him ; 
among a vast quantity of valuables, " he gave to the church 
two Bibles, one of which was written in France," with about 
twenty other volumes. In the war which occurred during 
his abbacy, between John Baliol of Scotland and Edward I. 
of England, the Scots applied to the pope for his. aid and 
council ; his holiness deemed it his province to interfere, 
and directed letters to the king of England, asserting that 
the kingdom of Scotland appertained to the Church of Home: 
in these letters he attempted to prove that it was opposed to 
justice ; and what he deemed of still greater importance to 
the interests of the holy see, that the king of England should 
not have dominion over the kingdom of Scotland. The 
pope's messengers on this occasion were received by abbot 
Godfrey; Walter says that " He honourably received two 
cardinals at Peterborough with their retinues, who were sent 

* Now preserved in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

t Gunter, Peterborough, p. 29. { Ibid, p. 37. 
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f the pope to make peace between the English and the 

Scotch, and besides cheerfully entertaining them with food 

i drink, gave them divers presents j to one of the car- 

mnals, named Gaucelin,he gave a certain paalter, beautifully 

. litten iu letters of gold, and purple, and marvelloualy illu- 

lunated. Uteris aureia et assuris scriptum et mirabiliter 

* minatum.* I give this anecdote to show how splendidly 

e monks iiiacribed those volumes designed for the service 

f the holy church. I ought to have mentioned before thnt 

l/Fulstau, archbishop of York, gave many rare and pre- 

dooB ornaments to Peterborough, nor should I omit a curi- 

nia little book anecdote related of him. He vaa born at 

~Hritune in Warwickshire, and was sent by his parents to 

liresham, and afterwards to Peterborough, where he gave 

Natindications of learning. His schoolmaster, who was an 

iglo SaxOD named Erventus, was a clever cal li graph is t, 

I i« said to have been highly proficient in the art of iUu- 

^ nntfng ; he instructed Wulatan in these accomplishments, 

.ri>o wrote under his direction a sacramcntary and a psalter, 

nd illucninated the capitals with many pictures painted in 

■ Id and colours ; they were executed with so much taste, 

it his master presented the sacrameutary to Cunute, and 

e psalter to his queen.f 

p From these few (acta relative to Peterborough Monastery, 

t_ reader will readily perceive how earnestly books were 

mted by the monks there, and will be somewliat prepared 

b karn that a catalogue ot' 1680 volumes is preserved, 

radh formerly constituted the library of that fraternity of 

_iliophiles. This fine old catalogue, printed by Guoton in 

1 bistory of the abbey, covers fifty folio pages ; it presents 

Bdtbfiil mirror of the literature of its day, and speaks well 

Ir-tbe bihliomanical spirit of the monks of Peterborough. 

iS of patristic eloquence and pious erudition crowd 

B Iwt; chronicles, poetry, and pbiioBophical treatises are 

led with the titles of an abundant collection of classic 

I, full of the lore of the ancient world. Although the 

B may be aimiLir to those which I have extracted from 

r catalogues ; I must not omjt lo give a few of ihem ; 

I find works of 
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Augustine. 


Cassiodorus. 


Sencra 


Ambrose. 


Gregory. 


Prosper. 


Albinus 


Cyprian. 


Tully. 


Bcde. 


Bernard. 


Socrates 


Basil. 


Ansel m. 


Ovid. 


Laufranc. 


Alcuinus 


Priscian. 


Chrysostom, 


Honorius 


Hippocrates 


Jerome. 


Donatus. 


Horace. 


Eusebius. 


Macer 


Sedulus. 


Boethius 


Persius. 


Theodulus. 


Isidore. 


Virgil. 


Sallust 


Origin. 


Isagoge of Porphry 


Macrobius. 


Dionysius 


Aristotle, 


Cato. 


Cassiau. 


Entyci Grammatica 


Prudentius. 



But although they possessed these fine authors and many 
others equally choice. I am not able to say much for the 
biblical department of their library, I should have antici- 
pated a goodly store of the Holy Scriptures, but in these ne- 
cessary volumes they were unusually poor. But I suspect 
the catalogue to have been compiled during the fifteenth 
century, and I fear too, that in that age the monks were 
growing careless of Scripture reading, or at least relaxing 
somewhat in the diligence of their studies; perhaps they 
devoured the attractive pages of Ovid, and loved to read 
his amorous talos, more than became the holiness of their 
priestly calling.* At any rate we may observe a marked 
change as regards the prevalence of the Bible in monastic 
libraries, between the twelfth and the fifteenth century. 
It is true we often find them in those of the later age ; but 
sometimes they are entirely without, and frequently only in 
detached portions.f I may illustrate this by a reference 
to the library of Abbey of St. Mary de la Pre at Leicester^ 
which gloried in a collection of 600 volumes, of the choicest 
and most venerable writers. It was written in the year . 
1477, by William Chartye,J prior of the abbey, and an old 

* At any rate, wo find about thirty volumes of Ovid's works enu- 
merated, and several copies of " de Arte Amandi," and " de Remedis 
Amoris." 

t Let the reader examine Leland's Collect., and the Catalogues 
printed in Hunter's Tract on Monastic Libraries. See also Catalogue 
of Canterbury Library, MS. Cottonian Julius, c. iv, 4, in the Brltiah 
Museum. 

X Printed by Nichols, in Appendix to Hist, of Leicester, from a 
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lefeotive and worn out Bible, Bibiie defect el uaif, with 
RH&Q detached portions was all ihut fiiii? library contained of 
fee Sacred Writ, The bWAe defect et uait speaka volumes 
"0 the praise of the ancient monks of that house, for it was 

T thetr constant reading and study, that it had become so 
l^ombed and worn ; but it stamps with disgrace the afSuent 
'Ibnks of the fifteenth century, who while they could afford 

I buy, in the year 1470,* some thirty volumes with a 

mece, Ovid, Claudian, Macrobius, ,<£sop, &c. among them; 
ttid who found time to transcribe twice as many more, 
' iDTight not of restoring their bible tomes, or adding cue 

Kikofthe Holy Scriptures to their crowded shelves. But 
_mI monachal piety was waxing cool and indifferent then, 
nd it is rare to find the honourable title of an Amator 
'^eriplurarum affixed to a monkisb name in the latter part 
if the fifteenth century. 



CHAPTEIl VII. 

I SAtiff Alfred an ^^ amator librorum," and an author. 

f The latter part of the tenth century was a most memo- 
Hble period io the annals of monkish bibliomania, and gave 
^^ 10 one of the brightest scholars that ever shone in the 
, k days of our Saxon forefathers. King Alfred, in honour 
f frboae talents posterity have gratefully designated the 
tleat, spread a fostering care over the feeble remnant of 
nive Kterature which the Danes in their cruel depredations 
''I left uamolested. The noble aspirations of this royal 
*ent and patron of learning, bad been instilled into his 
1 by the tender care of a fond parent. It was from the 
S of a richly Uluminated little volume of Saxon poetry, 

I. Aegialer. It con tains almoat ab fins a collcciion of Ilieclnssics 
I bllwrs na Ihnl at PetBrbaroitgh, jusL noliced, AriBtolie,VlT^], 
">,OiiiI, Ckem, Euclid, SocialsB, Horace, Lncui, Seneca, &c. &«. 
g them, pp. 101 10 108. It ia curious that Leland Dienlions 
""'■ - - lunning lie lihrsty hI Iho lime ho visited tho Atibcy 
le fine old yoluiuBS were gone. He only arrived in 
X up llie crumbs. 
K duiiug the liraD of Williaai Charlye's prioisLip. See 
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given to him by the queen as a reward for the facility with 
which he had mastered its contents, that he first derived that 
intense love of books which never forsook him, though the 
sterner duties of his after position frequently required his 
thoughts and energies in another channel. Having made 
himself acquainted with this little volume, Alfred found a 
thirst for knowledge grow upon him, and applied his youth- 
ful mind to study with the most zealous ardour; but his 
progress was considerably retarded, because he could not, 
at that time, find a Grammaticus capable of instructing him,* 
although he searched the kingdom of the West Saxons. 
Yet he soon acquired the full knowledge of his own lan- 
guage, and the Latin it is said he knew as well, and was 
able to use with a fluency equal to his native tongue ; he 
could comprehend the meaning of the Greek, although 
perhaps he was incapable of using it to advantage. He was 
so passionately fond of books, and so devoted to reading, 
that he constantly carried about him some favourite volume 
which, as a spare moment occurred, he perused with the 
avidity of an helluo lihrorum. This pleasing anecdote re- 
lated by Asserf is characteristic of his natural perseverance. 
When he ascended the throne, he lavished abundant 
favours upon all who were eminent for their literary acquire- 
ments; and displayed in their distribution the utmost libe- 
rality and discrimination. Asser, who afterwards became 
his biographer, was during his life the companion and asso- 
ciate of his studies, and it is from his pen we learn that, when 
an interval occurred unoccupied by his princely duties, 
Alfred stole into the quietude of his study to seek comfort 
and instruction from the pages of those choice volumes, 
which comprised his library. But Alfred was not a mere 
bookworm, a devourer of knowledge without purpose or 
without meditation of his own, he thought with a student's 
soul well and deeply upon what he read, and drew from his 
books those principles of philanthropy, and those high re- 
solves, which did such honour to the Saxon monarch. He 
viewed with sorrow the degradation of his country, and the 
intellectual barrenness of his time ; the warmest aspiration 

* Flor. Vigoni. sub. anno. 871. Brompton's Chron. in Alferi, p. 814, 
t Asser de Alfredi Gestis., Edit. Camden i. p. 5. William Malms- 
bury, b. ii. c. iv. 
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pr hi» amil was to dilTuse nmoag liis people a love for Utora- 

science, fo raise them above tlieir Saxon aloth, and 

1 them to tliink of loltier matters than war and carnage. 

b effect this noble aim, the highest to which the talents of a 

pioiiarch can be applied ; he for a length of time devoted 

B mind to the translation of Latin authors into the verna- 

r tongue. In his preface to the Pastoral of Gregory 

:h he translated, he laments the destruction of the old 

BStic libraries by the Danes. " I saw," he writes, " before 

rere spoiled and burnt, how the churches throughout 

Britain were filled with treasures and books,"* which must 

■ave presented a striking contrast to the illiterate darkness 

g^hich he tells us aflerwards spread over bis dominions, for 

were thenvery ievi paudsaimi who could translate a 

epistle into the Saxon language. 

len Alfred had completed the translation of Gregory's 
natotal, he sent a copy to each of his bishops accompanied 
k golden stylus or pen, f thus conveying to them the 
bint that it was their duty to use it in the service of piety 
I learning. Encouraged by the favourable impression 
ich this work immediately caused, he spared no pains to 
owup the good design, but patiently a pphed himself to 
i translation of other valuable books which he rendered 
a pleasing and expressive a version as the language of 
._ we rude times permitted. Besides these literary labours 
ilin olso wrote many original volumes, and became a power- 
" I orator, a learned grammarian, an acute philosopher, a 

k • Pntfnce ta Pastoral. 

^ Much (:aiiIrDi'ersy bns arisen ns to tho pracige meaning of this 

,ld, Btarne rvaAnn this iinBanpce " with certain tnncusBtis or macks 

Mid the purest of his coin," which has led some to suppose gold 

JniQe was known among the Saxons. William of Malaiburg colls 

ft gSlden Blyle in which wag a maneiis of gold. " In .^irred's Preface 

bealleilan /Eatelof firtyniaucnsea."— P'. Awera Wiie, 86lol75; 

eaning oflhal word is nncejlain. The sljrlus properly speak- 

smnll LDstniment formerly used for writing on waxen tablets, 

i made of iron or bone, aee ArcAaologia, toI. ii. p. 75. But waxen 

blets wcreoul ofnaein Alfred's time. The ^slel or style was most 

prcbabtjr an inatrument used by the scribes of the monaslBries, if it Was 

not actually a pen. lam more strongly disposed lo consider it soby Iha 

nidence of an ancient MS. illnmlnation of End wine a monk of Cantbl. 

bury, io Trinity Coll. Camb. ; at the end of this MS. the accibe is lepia- 

■mlpd with a metnlpen ia Ai« baail. 
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profound mathematician, and the prince of Saxon poesy ; with 
these exalted talents he united those of an historian, an 
architect, and an accomplished musician. A copious list of 
his productions, the length of which proves the -fertility of 
his pen, will he found in the Biographica Britannica,* but 
names of others not there enumerated may be found in 
monkish chronicles ; of his Manual, which was in existence 
in the time of William of Malmsbury, not a fragment has 
been found. The last of his labours was probably an 
attempt to render the psalms into the common language, and 
HO unfold that portion of the Holy Scriptures to our Saxon 
ancestors. 

Alfred, with the assistance of the many learned men whom 
he had called to his court, restored the monasteries and 
schools of learning which the Danes had desecrated, and it 
is said founded the university of Oxford, where he built 
three halls, in the name of the Holy Trinity ; for the doctors 
of divinity, philosophy, and grammar. The controversy 
which this subject has given rise to among the learned, is 
too long to enter into here, although the matter is one of 
great interest to the scholar and to the antiquary. 

In the year 901, this royal bibliophile, "the victorious 
prince, the studious provider for widowes, orphanes, and 
poore people, most perfect in Saxon poetrie, most liberal] 
endowed with wisdome, fortitude, justice, and temperance, de- 
parted this life ;"t and right well did he deserve this eulogy, 
for as an old chronicle says, he was " a goode clerke and 
rote many bokes, and a boke he made in Englysshe, of ad- 
ventures of kynges and of bataylles that had bene wne in the 
lande ; and other bokes of gestes he them wryte, that were 
of greate wisdome, and of good learnynge, thrugh whyche 
bokes many a man may him amende, that well them rede, 
and upon them loke. And thys kynge Allured lyeth at 
Wynchestre."J 

* Vol. i. pp. 54, 55. 

t Stowe's Annals, 4to. 1615, p. 105. 

X Cronycle of Englonde T,*:th the Fruyte of Tymes, 4to, 1515. 
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COAPTEH VIII. 

BeneJiel Biseopatid his book tours — Bede — Cetdfnd — Wlil- 

\ frvl — Boniface llie Saxon Missionary — his love of hooks 

— Egbert of York — Alcwin — JP'kitby Abbey — Ctedmon 

— Classics in tJie Library of Wkilby — Jiiemll Librarj/'- 

Conentry — Worcester — Evesh am — Thomas of Ma rleberi/. 

The venerable Bede enables hs to show that in the early 

f- Saxon da;s the monasteries of Weamioutb and Jarrow pos- 

d considerable collections of books. Benedict Biscop, 

the most enthnsiastic bibljomaniac of tbe age, founded the 

wnasteiy of Wearmouth in the year 674, in honour of the 

5? Most Holy Prince of the Apostles." His whole soul was 

k the work, he spared neither pains or expense to obtain 

^sts of well known and reputed talent to decorate the holy 

FdiGce; not finding thcna at home, he journied to Gaal in 

F^eftTch of them, and returned accompanied by numerous ex- 

Kjiert and ingenious workmen. Within a year the building 

KlTBa sufficiently advanced to enable the mouks to celebrate 

rSivine service there. He introduced glass windows and 

\ 'Otber ornaments into his church, and furnished it with nu- 

I Joerous books of all descriptions, innumerabilem librontm 

L mnnia generis. Benedict was so passionately fond of books 

J Aat he took five journiea to Rome for the purpose of col- 

I lecting them. In his third voyage he gathered together a 

I luge quantity on divine erudition ; some of these he bought, 

|,. AT received them as presents from his friends, vel amicorum 

larffilos retulit. When he arrived at Vienne on his 
b^y borne, he collected others which he had commissioned 
'g friends to pnrehaae for him,* After the completion of 

I monastery he undertook his fourth journey to Home j 
e obtained from the Pope many privileges for the abbey. 
ad returned in the year 080, bringing with him many more 
Enable books ; he was accompanied by John the Chantor, 

1 introduced iuto the English churches the Roman ihe- 

" Bediens aulem, uljl Viennam pcrvenil, cruplltins aibi quoi apnd 
il comaiandaTetat, rBOopit." p. 26. Vil. Ahbat. Wear. 12mo e4il. 
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thod of singing. He was also a great amator Uhrorum^ and 
left many choice manuscripts to the monks, which Bede 
writes " were still preserved in their library.'* It waB about 
this time that Ecgfrid* gave Benedict a portion of land on the 
other side of the river Wire, at a place called Jarrow ; and 
that enterprising and industrious abbot, in the year 684, 
built a monastery thereon. No sooner was it completed, 
than he went a fifth time to Rome to search for volumes to 
gratify his darling passion. This was the last, but perhaps 
the most successful of his foreign tours, for he brought back 
with him a vast quantity of sacred volumes and curious pic- 
tures.f How deeply is it to be regretted that the relation . 
of the travels which Ceolfrid his successor undertook, and 
which it is said his own pen inscribed, has been lost to us 
for ever. He probably spoke much of Benedict in the vo- 
lume and recorded his book pilgrimages. How dearly would 
the bibliomaniac revel over those early annals of his science, 
could his eye meet those venerable pages — perhaps de- 
scribing the choice tomes Benedict met with in his Italian 
tours, and telling us how, and what, and where he gleaned 
those fine collections ; sweet indeed would have been the 
perusal of that delectable little volume, full of the book ex- 
perience of a bibliophile in Saxon days, near twelve hun- 
dred years ago ! But the ray ages of time or the fiiry of the 
Danes deprived us of this rare gem, and we are alone de- 
pendent on Bede for the incidents connected with the life of 
this great man ; we learn from that venerable author that 
Benedict was seized with the palsy on his return, aind that 
languishing a few short years, he died in the year 690 ; but 
through pain and sufiering he often dwelt on the sweet trea- 
sures of his library, and his solemn thoughts of death and 
immortality were intermixed with many a fond bookish re- 
collection. His most noble and abundant library ivhich he 
brought from Rom£ he constantly referred to, and gave 

* The youngest son of Oswy, or Oswis, king of Northumbria, who 
succeeded his father in the year 670, Alfred his elder brother being for 
a time set aside on the grounds of his illegitimacy ; yet Alfred was a 
far more enlightened and talented prince than £)cfrid, and much praised 
in Saxon annals for his love of learning. 

t Magn^ quidem copi& voluminum saororum ; sed non minori sicut 
et prius sanctorum imaginum numere detatus." Vit, Abb, p. 38* 




strict injunctions that the monks should apply the utniOBt 
cure to ihc presi.TvalioD of that rich and costly treasure, in 
the collection of which so many perils and anxious jeara 
urere speut.* 

K W« all know the force of example, and are not surprised 
Rhat the sweet mania which ruled so potently over Uie mind 
Km Benedict, spread itself around the crowusd head of royalty. 
BPeibapa book collecting was beginning to make "astir," 
njfid the rich and powerful among the Saxons were regarding 
mTi 111111,1 volumes with a curious eye. Certain it is that 
ISgfiride. or .^Ifride, the proud king of NorthumbrJa.f fondly 
Btov^ted a beautiful copy of the geographer's {eodice miranM 
njaem), which Benedict numbered among his treasures ; and 
^H eagerly too did be desire its possession, that he gave in 
^nchange a portion of eight hides of land, nenr the river 
nfresca, for the volume; and Ccolfrid, Benedict's successor, 
Received it. 

W, How iiBcful naust Benedict's library have been in ripening 
Kw mind that was to cast a halo of immortality around that 
|Hw monasteiy, and to generate a renown which was long to 
BOrvive the grey walla of tliat costly fane ; for whilst we now 
BjmitleHsly search for any vestiges of its former beiug, we 
Enen peruae Ibe living pagea of Bede the venerable witb 
nle«8ure and instruction, and we feel refreshed by the breath 
Em piety and devotion which tbey unfold; yet it must be 
Hvned the superstition of Bome will sometimes mar a devout 
Hhiyt'r and the simplicity of a Christian thought. But all 
Iniour to his manes and to his memory ! for how much that 
■tt adinirable in the human character — bow much sweet and 

Hr* " BiljUolhecam, quam de Homa noli ill iesimnin CDpio<iessiTnanque 
HVnnent ad icBLruciioncin (!cclesiiE necesaaiinm sollieile Bervnri inte- 
■Bb, iMa per incuiiain ficdHri sut pHssira dlasipan prBcepii." 
^Kk BedesafB that ho was "Ipnnied in Holy Scriptures. " Dr. HeniY 
^bltiMU this aneaddlG in his HUt. of England, vol. ii. p. 287, Svd. ed. 
lUliBh hsB led many secondary caaipileTS into a curiuus blunder, ti}r 
^HMkins tlie king hero alluded lo for Alfred the Great : even Dilidin, 
■kjda ^)liainania, fails inio the sams error although he aiispected 
^■UbMMlabe; ho calls him our immortal Alfrid, p. 219, and eeeniB 
^^Hljij^JUcount fur Iho aiiachroniam, but docs not lake the troubia 
^^^^^K[o thcmallor; Heylin's Utile Help lo HiBtory would liava 
^^^^^^^Hhijnid shown that while AllVede king of North umberlnnd 
^^^^^^^BEb Alfred king of England lived more llian ivo centuiiea 
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virtuous humility was hid in him, in the strict retirement of 
the cloister. The writings of that humhle monk outlive the 
fame of many a proud ecclesiastic or haughty baron of his 
day ; and well they might, for how homely does his pen re- 
cord the simple annals of that far distant age. Much have 
the old monks been blamed for their bad latin and their 
humble style ; but far from upbraiding, I would admire them 
for it ; for is not the inelegance of diction which their un- 
pretending chronicles display, sufficiently compensated by 
tlieir charming simplicity. As for myself, I have sometimes 
read them by the blaze of my cheerful hearth, or among the 
ruins of some old monastic abbey,* till in imagination I be- 
held the events which they attempt to record, and could 
almost hear the voice of the '^ goode olde monke'^ as he 
relates the deeds of some holy man — in language so natural 
and idiomatic are they written. 

But as we were saying, Bede made ample use of Bene- 
dict's library ; and the many Latin and Greek books which 
he refers to in the course of his writings, were doubtless de- 
rived from that source.f Ceolfrid, the successor of Benedict, 
** a man of great zeal, of acute wisdom, and bold in action," 
was a great lover of books, and under his care the libraries 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow became nearly doubled in extent ; 
of the nature of these additions we are unable to judge, but 
probably they were not contemptible. J 

Wilfrid, bishop of Northumbria, was a dear and intimate 
friend of Biscop's, and was the companion of one of his pil- 
grimages to Rome. In his early youth he gave visible signs 

* The reader may perhaps smile at this, hut it has long been my 
custom to carry some 8vo edition of a monkish writer about me, when 
time or opportunity allowed me to spend a few hours among the ruins 
of the olden time. I recall with pleasure the recollection of many 
such rambles, and especially my last — a visit to Netley Abbey. What 
a sweet spot for contemplation ; surrounded by all that is lovely in 
nature, it drives our old prejudices away, and touches the heart with 
piety and awe. Often have I explored its ruins and ascended its 
crumbling parapets, admiring the taste of those Cistercian monks in 
choosing so quiet, romantic, and choice a spot, and one so well suited 
to lead man's thoughts to sacred things above. 

t Bede, Vit, Abb, Wear, p. 46. 

{ The fine libraries thus assiduously collected were destroyed by 
the Danes ; that of Jarrow in the year 793, and that of Wearmouth in 
867. 
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I heart full of religion and piety, and he sought by a 

teady perusal of the Holy Scriptures, in the little monastery 

if Liiiaesfame, to garnish his mind with that divine lore 

with which he shone so brightly in the Saxon church. It 

was at the court of Ercenhyrht, king of Kent, that he met 

wilh Benedict Biscop ; and the sympathy which their mutual 

dCHrtiing engendered gave rise to a warm and devoted friend- 

Tfcij) between them. Both inapired with an ardeut desire to 

(iait the apostolit; see, they set out together for Rome :* and 

a probably by the iUustrioua example of his fellow Mm- 

^«nt and companion, that Wilfred imbibed that hook-loving 

rpsmioQ which he afterwards displayed on more than one 

K-neGaBioii. On his return from Rome, Alfred of Northumbria 

B^bestowed upon hira the monaatery of Ehypumf in the year 

KfiSl, and endowed it with certain lands. Peter of Blois re- 

f .cords, in his life of Wilfred, that this " man of God" gave 

1 'One monastery a copy of the gospets, a library, and many 

Lbooks uf the Old and New Toatanieiit, with certain tablets 

r .irode with mHivellous ingenuity, end ornamented with gold 

I and precious stoues4 Wilfrid did not long remain in the 

Linonaatery of Hipon, but advanced to higher honours, and 

riookamore active part in the ecclesiastical affiiirs of the 

ItJme.g But I am not about to pursue his history, or to 

\ ftttempt to show how his hot and imperious temper, or the 

pride and avarice of his disposition, wrought many grievoua 

fianiiROsities in the Saxon church ; or how by his prelalical 

tnbition he deservedly lost the friendship of his King and 

18 ecclesiastical honours. |[ 

[I. ap. Mab. Act, SS. loia. iii. IQ9. 
' *■ Bedu'a EccIeb. Hist. b. iii. c. xiv. 

• i " Idemqna vir Deiqiiatuor ETangelica ot Bibliolhecam pIureequB 
"'-^ Nori Bt VelerU Tealameiiti cum tnbulis tcclU aiirq piitlsaioio et 
Ws gemmis miTabili ortiQcio falirictiliB ad buntircm Dei." Dug- 
_ I UoDast. vol. ii. p. 133. 
{' b>665he was raised in the cpiswpacy of all Notlhombriu. 

"I8 wasileprired of liia bishopric in tlie ycat fi78, and tliesee wm 
d Into thoiE <ii York and Hexham. But for iiie pattlculitrs of 
,jBdact tee Soaae't An^lo. Sax, Ciure/t, p. G3, with Dr. Un- 

"tAtig. Sax. Chureli, vol. i. p. 24&; Ihotigh wilhoui i^ccusio^ either 

if tntsrepieBcnlnlion, I would advise the render to aearcb (if be haa 
*^ft oppnrtunit;}, tliD original authorlliea Tot himself, it is n dsliuate 
""'r for a Itomau or an ElDgliah i-hurduoan to handle wilh impu- 
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110 BONIFACE THE SAXON MISSIONAKT. 

About this time, and contemporary with Bede, we must 
not omit one who appears as a bright star in the early Chris- 
tian church. Boniface,* the Saxon missionary, was remarked 
by his parents to manifest at an early age signs of that talent 
which in after years achieved so much, and advanced so ma- 
terially the interests of piety and the cause of civilization. 
When scarcely four years old his infant mind seemed prone 
to study, which growing upon him as he increased in years, 
his parent placed him in the monastery of Exeter. His stay 
there was not of long duration, for he shortly after removed 
to a monastery in Hampshire under the care of Wybert. In 
seclusion and quietude he there studied with indefatigable 
ardour, and fortified his mind wifh that pious enthusiasm 
and profound erudition, which enabled him in a far distant 
country to render such service to the church. He was made 
a teacher, and when arrived at the necessary age he was or- 
dained priest. In the year 710, a dispute having occurred 
among the western church of the Saxons, he was appointed 
to undertake a mission to the archbishop of Canterbury on 
the subject. Pleased perhaps with the variety and bustle of 
travel, and inspired with a holy ambition, he determined to 
attempt the conversion of the German people, who, although 
somewhat acquainted with the gospel truths, had neverthe- 
less deviated materially from the true faith, and returned 
again to their idolatry and paganism. Heedless of the dan- 
ger of the expedition, but looking forward only to the con- 
summation of his fond design, he started on his missionary 
enterprise, accompanied by one or two of his monkish 
brethren. ^ 

He arrived at Friesland in the year 716, and proceeded 
onwards to Utrecht ; but disappointments and failures 
awaited him. The revolt of the Frieslanders and the per- 
secution then raging there against the Ciiristians, dissipated 
his hopes of usefulness; and with a heavy heart, no doubt, 
Boniface retraced his steps, and ro-embarked for his English 
home. Yet hope had not deserted him — his philanthropic 
resolutions were only delayed for a time ; for no sooner had the 
dark clouds of persecution passed away, than his adventurous 

* His Saxon name was Winfrid, or Wynfiitli, but he is generally 
called Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz. 
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spirit burst forth afresh, and ahone with additional lustre 
and higher aspirations. After an interval of two years we 
find him again starting on another Chriatian miaaiou. On 
reaching France he proceeded immediatelj to Rome, and 
procured admission to the Pope, who, ever anxious for the 
promulgation of the faith and for the spiritual dominion of 
the Komau church, highly approved of the designs of Boni- 
face, and gave him letters authorizing his mission among the 
Thuringians ; iuveated-with these powers and with the pon- 
tifical blessing, he took his departure &om the holy city, 
well stored with the necessary ornaments aud utensils for the 
LilKTformancc of the ecclesiastical rites, besides a number 
wpS books to instruct the heathens anil to solace his mind 
[lUiidBt the cares and anxieties of bis travels. Alter some 
few years the fruits of his labour became roanifpst, and in 
"1^3 he had baptized vast multitudes in the true faith. His 
isuccess was perhaps unparallelled in the early annala of the 
Eciiurcb, and remind us of the more recent wonders wrought 
It^ the Jesuit missionaries in India.* Elated with these 
Mnppy results, far greater than even bis sanguine mind had 
Bjriiticipated, he sent a messenger to the Pope to acquaint his 
^[^iness of these vast acquisitions to iiis (lock, and soon 
pfther he went himself to Rome to receive the congratulations 
Old ^anks of the Pontiff; he was then made bishop, and 
.Wrustedwith the ecclesiastical direction of the new church. 
E&dter bis return, he spent many years in making frcsli con- 
Mrta aud maintaining the diaciphne of the iaithful. But all 
jbfse labours and these anxieties were terminated by a cruel 
ind unnatural death ; on one of bis expeditions he was at- 
^jcked by a body of pagans, who alow him and nearly the 
^hole of bis companions, but it is not here that a Christian 
1^Bt look for bis reward — he must rest bis hopes on the 
mevolcnce aud mercy of his God in a distant and far bet- 
» world. He who would wish to trace more fully these 



L • T]ie mere act of bnplixing c 

SBlAvfy I and (houEnnds were so couvEHcd in n lew days hy Uie 
.wen of IgiinCiuB. A similar pruccsa wiu used in wurking aul tbe 
mIh of the SaxDD miss ion ury. He weig intbcr lou conciliuliiig and 
. SnXtCUB foi a " cnnverting miracle," lo be uver pmtieular ; but it 
H lU Ibi Ilia Good of ihe ohurcli pnpat, lo nliuia be wna a ileroted 
Intl the church papal therefore could not see the Ciult. 
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112 BONIFACE A BIBLE STUDENT. 

events, and so catch a glimpse of the various incidents 
which touch upon the current of his life, must not keep the 
monk constantly before his mind — he must sometimes forget 
him in that capacity, and regard him as a student, and that 
too in the highest acceptation of the term. His youthful 
studies, which I have said before were pursued with uncon- 
querable energy, embraced grammar, poetry, rhetoric, his- 
tory, and the exposition of the Holy Scriptures ; the Bible, 
indeed, he read unceasingly, and drew from it much of the 
vital truth with which it is inspired ; but he perhaps too much 
tainted it with traditional interpretation and patristical logic. 
A student's life is always interesting — like a rippling stream, 
its unobtrusive gentle course is ever pleasing to watch, and 
the book- worm seems to find in it the counterpart of his own 
existence. Who can read the life and letters of the elo- 
quent Cicero, or the benevolent Pliny, without the deepest 
interest ; or mark their anxious solicitude after books, without 
sincere delight. Those elegant epistles reflect the image of 
their private studies, and so to behold Boniface in a stu- 
dent's garb — to behold his love of books and passion for 
learning, we must alike have recourse to his letters. 

The epistolary correspondence of the middle ages is a 
mirror of those times, far more faithful as regards their 
social condition, than the old chronicles and histories de- 
signed for posterity ; written in the reciprocity of friendly 
civilities, they contain the outpourings of the heart, and 
enable us to peep into the secret thoughts and motives of the 
writer ; " for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Turning over the letters of Boniface, we cannot 
but be forcibly struck with his great knowledge of Scripture ; 
his mind seems to have been quite a concordance in itself, 
and we meet with epistles almost solely framed of quotations 
from the sacred books, in substantiation of some principle, 
or as grounds for some argument advanced. These are 
pleasurable instances, and convey a gentle hint that the 
greater plentitude of the Bible has not, in all cases, emu- 
lated us to study it with equal energy ; there are few who 
would now surpass the Saxon bishop in biblical reading. 

Most students have felt, at some period or other, a thirst 
after knowledge without the means of assuaging it — have 
felt a craving after books when their pecuniary circum- 
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slances would not admit of their acquisition, such will sym- 
pathize witli Boniface, the student in tbe wilds of Ger- 
many, who, far ftom monastic libraries, aorely laments in some 
of his letters this great deprivation, and entreats his friends, 
Bometimes in most piteous terms, to send him books. In 
writing to Daniel, Bishop of Wincheeter, he asks for copies, 
and begs him to send tbe book of the six prophets, clearly 
wid distinctly transcribed, and in large letters because his 
sight he says was growing weak ; and because the book of 
tbe prophets was mueh wanted in Germany, and could not 
be obtained except written so obscurely, and the letters so 
confusedly joined together, ss to be scarcely readable ao 
connexae lilteras diseere non possum.* To " Majestro Lul " 
he wiites for the productions of bishop Aldhelm, and other 
Works of prose, poetry, and rhyme, to console bim in his pe- 
regrinations iwi coTisalationemperegr'matlonis tnea.^ With 
Abbess Eadhurge he frequently corresponded, and received 
fh>m her many choice and valuable volumes, trauscribed by 
her nuns and sometimes hy her own hands; at one period he 
writes in glowing terms and with a grateful pen for the books 
thua sent him, and at another time he sends for a copy of tbe 
Gospels. "Execute," says he, " a glittering lajnp for our 
hands, and so illuminate the hearts of the Gentiles to a 
etudy of the Gospels and to the glory of Christ; aud inter- 
cede, I pray thee, with your pious prayers for these pagans 
who are committed by the apostles to our care, that by the 
mercy of the Saviour of the world they may be delivered 
from their idolatrous practices, and united to the congrega- 
tion of mother church, to ihe honour of the Catholic faith, 
and to the praise and glory of His name, who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth."! 

AU this no doubt the good abbess faithfully fulfilled ; 
ant) stimulated by his friendship and these encouraging epis- 
tles, she set alt the pens m her monastery industriously to 
work, and so gratified the Saxon missionary with those book 
tnasurea, which his soul so ardently loved ; certain i' 
that we frequently Gnd him thanking her for books, 
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with famishing eagerness craving for more ; one of his let- 
ters,* full of gratitude, he accompanies with a present of a 
silver graphium, or writing instrument, and soon after we 
find him thus addressing her : 

" To the most beloved sister, Abbess Eadburge, and all now joined 
to her house and under her spiritual care. Boniface, the meanest ser- 
vant of God, wisheth eternal health in Christ.'* 

" Mj dearest sister, may your assistance be abundantly 
rewarded hereafter in the mansions of the angels and saints 
above, for the kind presents of books which you have 
transmitted to me. Germany rejoices in their spiritual light 
and consolation, because they have spread lustre into the 
dark l^earts of the German people; for except we have a 
lamp to guide our feet, we may, in the words of the Lord, 
fall into the snares of death. Moreover, through thy gifts 
I earnestly hope to be more diligent, so that my country 
may be honoured, my sins forgiven, and myself protected 
from the perils of the sea and the violence of the tempest ; 
and that He who dwells on high may lightly regard my 
transgressions, and give utterance to the words of my 
mouth, that the Gospel may have free course, and be glorified 
among men to the honour of Christ. ''f 

Writing to Egbert, Archbishop of York, of whose biblio- 
maniacal character and fine library we have yet to speak, 
Boniface thanks that illustrious collector for the choice 
volumes he had kindly sent him, and further entreats 
Egbert to procure for him transcripts of the smaller works 
opusculi and other tracts of Bede, " who, I hear,** he writes, 
'* has, by the divine grace of the Holy Spirit, been per- 
mitted to spread such lustre over your country.'*J These, 
that kind and benevolent prelate sent to him with other 
books, and received a letter full of gratitude in return, but 
with all the boldness of a hungry student still asking for 
more ! especially for Bede's Commentary on the Parables of 
Solomon. § He sends to Archbishop Nothelm for a copy of 
the Questions of St. Augustine to Pope Gregory, with the 
answers of the pope, which he says he could not obtain from 
Rome ; and in writing to Cuthbert, also Archbishop of Can- 

* Ep. vii. p. 11. t Ep* xiv. See also Ep. xxviii. p. 40. 

X Ep. viii. p. 12. § Ep. Ixxxv. p. 119. 
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BrbDry, imploring the aid of his earnest prayers, he does 
rt Ibi^et to risk fur books, but hopes tbat be may be speedily 
tnforted with the works of Bede, of whose writings he 
I especially fond, and was constantly sending to his 
bends for transcripts of them. In a letter to Huetberth he 
i for the " most sagacious dissertations of the monk 
,"* and to the Abbot Dudde he sends a begging mes- 
e for the Commenfaries on the Epistles of Paul to the 
mans and to the Corintliiansf by the same. Inalettoi' 
, Bishop of Coena, he deplores the want of books 
9 phenomena and works of nature, which, he says, 
mnio incognitum there, and asks for a hook on 
raphy;J: and on another oocaaiou LoUa supplied 
r with many portions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
Quenlaries upon them.g Many more of his epistles 
t be quoted to illustrate the Saxon missionary as an 
cUor librorutn," and to display his profound erudition, 
e of his letters we find bim referriug to nearly all the 
lebrated authors of the church, and so aptly, (hat we 
iclude he must have had their works on his desk, and 
tt deeply read in patristical theology. Boniface has been 
— 'jr denounced for his strong Roman principles, and for 
m adherence to the interests of the pope. |[ Of his 
ological errors, or his faults as a church disciplinarian, 
e nothing here to do, hut leave tbat delicate (^uestiou 
B ecclesiastical historian, having vindicated his cha- 
' from the charge of ignorance, and displayed some 
sing traits which he evinced as a student and book- 
_Bctor. It only remains to be mentioned, that many of 
t membranous treasures, which Boniface had so eagerly 
[ched for and collected from all parts, were nearly lost 
■.yet. The pagans, who murdered Boniface and his 
r-monks, on entering their tents, discovered little to 



•Ip. ix. p. 13. t Ep. x\Li, p. 36. 

Jp, icsi. p. 135. § Ep. tii. ji. 153. 

usalioQ is not a. ETOundleES one. Foxc, in liis jleta end 
warmly upbraids him ; and Aikins in hin Biol), Did., has 
aiDnr manner. But tlie boat guides are his la Iters —Ihey 
J his foolls and his vitlues too. 
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gratify their avarice, save a few relics, and a number of 
Books, which, with a barbarism corresponding with their 
ignorance, they threw into the river as useless ; but fortu- 
nately some of the monks, who had escaped from their 
hands, observing the transaction, recovered them and 
carried them away in safety with the remains of the 
martyred missionary, who was afterwards canoniz^ 
Saint Boniface. 

The most remarkable book collector contemporary with 
Boniface was Egbert of York, between whom, as we have 
seen, a bookish correspondence was maintained. This 
illustrious prelate was brother to King Egbert, of Nor- 
thumbria, and received his education under Bishop Eata, 
at Hexham, about the year 686. He afterwards went on a 
visit to the Apostolic See, and on his return was made 
Archbishop of York.* He probably collected at Rome 
many of the fine volumes which comprised his library, and 
which was so celebrated in those old Saxon days ; and which 
will be ever renowned in the annals of ancient bibliomania. 
The immortal Alcwin sang the praises of this library in a 
tedious lay ; and what glorious tonies of antiquity he there 
enumerates ! But stay, my pen should tarry whilst I intro. 
duce that worthy bibliomaniac to my reader, and relate 
some necessary anecdotes and facts connected with his early 
life and times. 

Alcwin was born in England, and probably in the imme« 
diate vicinity of York; he was descended from affluent and 
noble parents ; but history is especially barren on this sub- 
ject, and we have no information to instruct us respecting 
the antiquity of his Saxon ancestry. But if obscurity hangs 
around his birth, so soon as he steps into the paths of 
learning and ranks with the students of his day, we are no 
longer in doubt or perplexity ; but are able from that period 
to his death to trace the occurrences of his life with all the 

* This was in the year 731 . Godwin says he " sate 36 years, and 
died an. 767.** He says, " This man by his owne wisedome, and the 
authority of his brother, amended greatly the state of his church and 
sec. He procured the archiepispocall pall to be restored to his 
churche againe, and erected a famous library at York, which he 
stored plentifully with an infinite number of excellent bookes." p. 441. 
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; that a aearcber of moiikisli history can espect. He 

^ I the good fortune to receivo hia education from Egbert, 

ittd under his care- bo soon became initiated into the 

Ifsteries of grammar, rhetoric, and juriBprudence; which 

I reheved by the more iiiscinating study of poetry, 

ttyaics, and astroaomy.* So much waa he esteemed by 

i master the archbishop, that be entrusted bim with a 

n to Rome, to receive from the hands of the Pope his 

Dn his return he called at Parma, where he had an 

rview with Charles the Great ; who was so captivated 

I his eloquence and erudition that be eagerly entreated 

to remain, and to aid in difliising throughout his king- 

B the spirit of that knowledge which he had so successfully 

|uired in the Saxon monasteries. But Alcwin was equally 

s for the advancement of literature in bis own country ; 

I being then on a mission connected with bis church, be 

nld do no more than bold out a promise of conaulting bis 

,^_ riors, to whose decisions he considered himself bound 

b submit. 

I' During the dominion of Charles the ecclesiastical as well 

"I Ihe political institutions of France were severely agitated 

K heresy and war : the two great questions of the age — the 

onbip of Images and the Nature of Christ — divided and 

[plexed the members of a church which had hitherto been 

Diitted to slumber in peace and quietude. The most 

inent of the hi'retics was Felisr, Bishop of Urgel, wbo 

blained in a letter to Elipand, Bishop of Toledo, that 

inly the Son of God hy adoption. It was about 

I time of the convocation of the Council of Francfort, 

ibled to consider this point, that Alcwin returned to 

ice at the earnest solicitation of Charlemagne. When 

^iness of the council was terminated, and peace was 

MWbat restored, Alcwin began to think of returning to 

f Bfttive country; but England at that time waa a land of 

Sodsbed and tribulation, in the midst of which it would 

■vsiil to hope for retirement or the blessings of study ; 

J^ some deliberation, theretbre, Alcwin resolved to remain 

EFtaDce, where there waa at least a wide field for exertion 



■ De PontiUclbuB el Sanctis EcolcsiED Bborocensis. 
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and usefulness. He communicates his intention in a letter 
to Offa, King of Mercia. " I was prepared,** says he, " to 
come to you with the presents of King Charles, and to 
return to my country ; but it seemed more advisable to me 
for the peace of my nation to remain abroad ; not knowing 
what I could have done among those persons with whom no 
man can be secure or able to proceed in any laudable 
pursuit. See every holy place laid desolate by pagans — the 
altars polluted by perjury — the monasteries dishonoured by 
adultery — the earth itself stained with the blood of rulers 
and of princes." * 

After the elapse of many years spent in the brilliant court 
of Charles, during which time it surpassed in literary great- 
ness any epoch mat preceded it, he was permitted to seek 
retirement within the walls of the abbey of St. Martin's at 
Tours. But in escaping from the bustle and intrigue of 
public life he did not dlow his days to pass away in an 
inglorious obscurity ; but sought to complete his earthly 
career by inspiring the rising generation with an honour- 
able and christian ambition. His cloistered solitude far 
from weakening, seems to have augmented the fertility 
of his genius, for it was in the quiet seclusion of this monas- 
tery that Alcwin composed the principal portion of his works; 
nor are these writings an accumulation of monastic trashy 
but the fruits of many a solitary hour spent in studio^s 
meditation. His method is perhaps fantastic and unnatural ; 
but his style is lively, and often elegant. His numerous 
quotations and references give weight and interest to his 
writings, and clearly proves what a fine old library was at 
his command, and how well he knew the use of it. But for 
the elucidation of his character as a student, or a biblio* 
maniac, we naturally turn to the huge mass of his epistles 
which have been preserved ; and in them we find a constant 
reference to books which shew his intimacy with the classics 
as well as the patristical lore of the church. In biblical 
literature he doubtless possessed many a choice and vene- 
rable tome; for an indefatigable scripture reader was that 
great man. In a curious little work of his called " Interra-- 

* Alcuini Oper., torn. i. vol. 1, p. 57, translated in Sharpe's WUUam 
of Malmsbury, p. 73. 
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fathnet el Retponahnea sui Liber QueHionovum in Gene- 

'n," we flad au iUuatration ol' his usefulness in spreading 

e knowledge he had gained in this dejiartment of learniug. 

t was writcen expressly for his pupil and dearest brother 

trUsime fraler), Sigulf, as we learn from a letter which 

Accompanies it. He tells him that he had composed it 

" that he might always have near him the mcaus of rel^esh- 

iiig his memory when the more ponderous volumes of the 

sacred Scriptures were not at his immediate catl,"* Perhaps 

of all his works this is the least deserving of our praise ; the 

good old monk wsa apt to he prolix, if not tedious, wheD be 

^imund the stylus in hta hand and a clean skin of parchment 

■tspread invitingly before him. But as this work was intended 

a manual to be consulted at any time, he was compelled 

Lto curb this propensity, and to reduce his explications to 

I a few concise sentences. Writing under this restraint, we 

J find little bearing the stamp of originality, not because he 

I- "had nothing original to say, but because he had not space to 

Jtirrite it in ; I think it necessary to give tliis explanation, as 

i critics upon the learning of that remote age select 

L tfieBe small and ill-digested writings as fair specimens of the 
Pijjtersry capacity of the time, without considering why they 
\.. were written or compiled at all. But aa a scribe how shall 
;ntly praise that great man when we take into con- 
\l tideration the hne Bible which he executed for Charlemagne, 
1 which is now fortunately preserved in the British Mu- 
im. It is a snperb copy of St, Jerome's latiu version, 
Jifreed from the inaccuracies of the scribes; he commenced 
■ ^lt about the year 778, and did not complete it till the year 
^,^$00, a circumstance which indicates the great care he be- 
J'lUowed upon it. When finished he sent it to Rome by his 
I ilriend and disciple, Nathaniel, who presented it to Charle- 
I ^JBOBgne on the day of his coronation : it was preserved by 
\ thsC illustrious monarch to the last day of his life. Alcwin 
f nakea frequeot mention of this work being in progress, and 
Ljq)ef>k8 of tlie labour he was bestowing upon it.f We, who 

• Opera, lom. i. p. 305. 
!_ -f In a lellei to Giala, sister to the emperor, ho writes " Totius 
* '' eroDgelii Jolmnnls Bipogiliancm dircxisaoni Tobia, si me nan 
it Domiiii Kagia pnecepinm in emendatione Veteri Noviqua 
'- "-O/i<7-0, torn. i.Tol. 7, p. 591. 
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blame the monks for the scarcity of the Bible among them, 
fail to take into consideration the immense labour attending 
the transcription of so great a volume ; plodding and patience 
were necessary to complete it. The history of this biblical 
gem is fraught with interest, and well worth relating. It is 
supposed to have been given to the monastery of Prum in 
Lorraine by Lothaire, the grandson of Charlemagne, who 
became a monk of that monastery. In the year 1576 this 
religious house was dissolved, but the monks preserved the 
manuscript, and carried it into Switzerland to the abbey of 
Grandis Vallis, near Basle, where it reposed till the year 
1793 ; when, on the occupation of the episcopal territory of 
Basle by the French, all the property of the abbey was con- 
fiscated and sold, and the MS. under consideration came 
into the possession of M. Bennot, from whom, in 1822, it 
was purchased by M. Speyr Passavant, who brought it into 
general notice, and offered it for sale to the French Govern- 
ment at the price of 60,000 francs ; this they declined, and 
its proprietor struck off nearly 20,000 francs from the 
amount ; still the sum was deemed exorbitant, and with all 
their bibliomanical enthusiasm, the conservers of the Royal 
Library allowed the treasure to escape. M. Passavant sub- 
sequently brought it to England, where it was submitted to 
the Duke of Sussex, still without success. He also applied 
to the trustees of the British Museum, and Sir F. Madden 
informs us that *' much correspondence took place ; at first 
he asked 12,000/, for it; then 8,000/., and at last 6,500/., 
which he declared an immense sacrifice/ / At length, 
finding he could not part with his MS. on terms so absurd, 
he resolved to sell it if possible by auction ; and accordingly^ 
on the 27th of April, 1836, the Bible was knocked down by 
Mr. Evans for the sum of 1,600/., but for the proprietor 
himself, as there was not one real bidding for it. This result 
having brought M. de Spyr Passavant in some measure to 
his senses, overtures were made to him on the part of the 
trustees to the British Museum, and the manuscript finally 
became the property of the nation, for the comparatively 
small sum of 750/." There can be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of this precious volume, the verses of Alcwin's, 
found in the manuscript, sufficiently prove it, for he alone 
could write — 
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" It Carolus qui jiun Scribe juBsit eum," 

" H»c Dntor ^ternua eanctorum Cluiale bonorura 
Munera de donis occipe sancta tnia 
Quie Pater Albiiius devoto pectore supptex 
Komiuia ad laudem obtutit ecce tui." 

Ptber proofs are not wanting of Ale win's industry as ascribe, 
or his eiithusiaatn as an amator librorum. Mark the rapture 

[•with which he describes the library of York Cathedral, col- 

Mected by Egbert, 

" Illic isf enies velenim yealipa Patmir, 
Qaidquid habet pro se Latio Rooianug in orbe, 
Giiecia vel quidquid tcnuBiniBit Clara. Lntinis. 
Hebiaicus rel quod populus bibct imbio eupecno 
Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumiuc spusit. 
Quod Paler Hieconymus quod seniit Hilarius, atqno 
Ambroeiua Prffiaul biiduI Au^sliuua, st ipse 
SanctUB Alhaiiiiaius, quod Oraaius edil avUua : 
Quidquid Grcgoriita summus docet, dI Lto Papa; 
Basiliua quidquid, Fulgentiua atque canu<:aat, 
CuslodOTUa item, ChrysaBlomus atque Joluuines: 
Qddquid et Alhelmus docuil, quid fiedn Magislei, 
Qlxc'Victoiinna KripaJre, Boeliuij atque 
Hielorici veteres, Pompeiui, Flinius, ipso 
Acer ArislotolBS, Hhelor quoque TuUius ingens ; 
Quidquoque Seduliua, vcl quid can it ipso Inrenuua, 
Alcuinus, et ClemeaB, Prosper, Pauliuus, Aialor, 
Quid Forlaisatuc, vel quid LactanliuB eduut; 
QuBB Man) ViigilioB, Statiua, Lucaniis, etauotor 
Artis GrammatiCEE, vcl quid ecripsGre ma^tri ; 
Quid ProbuB atque Focaa, DonatuB, Friscian asTe, 
Seiins, Euliciua, Fompciua, Couiuieuianns, 
InvenicB alios perplurca, leclor, ibidem 
Esregius atudiiB, arte et sermone miigiBlTOS 
Plurima qui darn scripaCre valuiuina Bcneui 
Nomina sed quorum prvseull in carmine scribi 
Longius est Yisum, quam plcctri postulet UJUs." * 

Ffiften did Alcwin think of these goodly times with a longing 

^£eart, and wish that he could revel among them whilst in 

Mnsmb. How deeply would bo have regreted, — how many 

in would he have abed over the sad destruction of thai 

b library, had he have known it; but bis bones had min- 

1 with the dust when the Banes dispersed those rare 



• Alcuini, up. Gale, torn, iii, p. 730. 
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gems of ancient lore. If the reader should doubt the ardour 
of Alcwin as a book-lover, let him read the following letter, 
addressed to Charlemagne, which none but a bibliomaniac 
could pen. 

"I, your Flaccus, according to your admonitions and 
good-will, administer to some in the house of St. Martin, 
the sweets of the Holy Scriptures, Sanctarum mella Scrip- 
turarum ; others I inebriate with the study of ancient wis- 
dom ; and others I fill with the fruits of grammatical lore. 
Many I seek to instruct in the order of the stars which illu- 
minate the glorious vault of heaven ; so that they may be 
made ornaments to the holy church of God and the court of 
your imperial majesty; that the goodness of God and your 
kindness may not be altogether unproductive of good. But 
in doing this I discover the want of much, especially those 
exquisite books of scholastic learning, which I possessed in 
my own country, through the industry of my good and most 
devout master (Egbert). I therefore intreat your Excel- 
lence to permit me to send into Britain some of our youths to 
procure those books which we so much desire, and thus 
transplant into France the flowers of Britain, that they may 
fructify and perfume, not only the garden at York, but also 
the Paradise^ of Tours ; and that we may say, in the words 
of the song, ' Let my beloved come into his garden and eat 
his pleasant fruit ;' and to the young, * Eat^ O friends : 
drink, yea, drink, abundantly, O beloved:^ or exhort, in the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, * every one that thirateth to 
come to the waters, and ye that hath no money, come ye, 
buy and eat : yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
arid without price * 

" Your Majesty is not ignorant how earnestly we are ex- 
horted throughout the Holy Scriptures to search after wisdom ; 
nothing so tends to the attainment of a happy life ; nothing 
more delightful or more powerful in resisting vice ; nothing 
more honourable to an exalted dignity ; and, according to phi- 
losophy, nothing more needful to a just government of a 
people. Thus Solomon exclaims, ' TFisdom is better than 
rubies, and all the things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it,* It exalteth the humble with sublime 
honours. * By wisdom kings reign and princes decree jus* 
ticei by me princes rule \ and nobles, even all the judges of the 
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earth. Blessed are they that keep my ways, atid blessed is 
the man that hearelh me.' Continue, then, my Lord King 
lo exhort the young in the palaces of your highness to ear- 
nest pursuit in acquiring wisdom; that they may be honoured 
in their old age, and ultimately enter into a blessed immor- 
tality. 1 shall truly, according to my ability, coatinue to 
■ow in those parts the seeds of wisdom among your ser- 
VikDts ; remembering the command, 'In the morning sore thy 
teed, and in the evening vnthhald not thine hand.' In m^ 
youth I sowed the seeds of learning in the prosperous semi- 

I nariea of Britain ; and now, in my old age, I am doing so in 

I France without ceasing, praying that the graee of God may 

I bless them in both countries."* 

Such was the enthusiasm, such the spirit of bibliomania, 

I which actuated the monks of those bookless days ; and which 
I fostered with such zealous care by Alcwtn, in the 
cloisters of St. Martin of Tours. He appropriated one of 
the apartments of the monastery for the transcription of 
books, and called it the museum, in which constantly were 
employed a numerous body of industrious scribes: he pre- 
sided over them himself, and continually exhorted them to 
diligence and care ; to guard against the inadvertencies of 
unskilful copyists, he wrote a small work on orthography. 
We cannot estimate the merits of this essay, for only a por- 
tion of it has been preserved ; but in the fragment printed 
vtnong his works, we can see much that it might have been 
sseflil to the scribes, and can believe that it must have 
tended materially to preserve the purity of ancient texts. It 
consists of a catalogue of woids closely resembling each 
Dlher, and consequently requiring the utmost care in tran- 
Bcrlbing.f 

In these pleasing labours Alcwin was assisted by many of 
tke most learned men of the time, and especially by Amo, 
Archbishop of Salzburgh, in writing to wliom Alcwin ex- 
tiaima. " O that I could suddenly translate my Abacus, and 
with my own hands quickly embrace your fraternity with 

' that warmth which cannot be compressed Jn books. Never- 

• AIcnmi,Oper.loQi. i. p.52. Ep.iiiviii. I( was written about V 96. 

+ He was also tery careful in inslruoting llin scribes to punctuate 
i»iiL ftocurftcy, whicli bo rfeetncd o! great importance. See En. Iiiit. 
p. 130. 
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theless, because I cannot conveniently come, I send more 
frequently my unpolished letters (rusticitatis mece liitercta) 
to tnee, that they may speak for me instead of the words of 
my mouth." This Arno, to whom he thus affectionately 
writes, was no despicable scholar ; he was a true lover of 
literature, and proved himself something of an amator libro- 
rum, by causing to be transcribed or bought for his use, 
150 volumes,* but about this period the book-loving mania 
spread far and wide — the Emperor himself was touched with 
the enthusiasm ; for, besides his choice private collections,! 
he collected together the ponderous writings of the holy 
fathers, amounting to upwards of 200 volumes, bound in a 
most sumptuous manner, and commanded them to be depo- 
sited in a public temple and arranged in proper order, so 
that those who could not purchase such treasures might be 
enabled to feast on the lore of the ancients. Thus did 
bibliomania flourish in the days of old. 

But I must not be tempted to remain longer in France, 
though the names of many choice old book collectors would 
entice me to do so. When I left England, to follow the 
steps of Alcwin, I was speaking of York, which puts me in 
mind of the monastery of Whitby,:^ in the same shire, on 
the banks of the river Eske. It was founded by Hilda, the 
virgin daughter of Heretic, nephew to King Ediyin, about 
the year 680, who was its first abbess. Having put her 
monastery in regular order, Hilda set an illustrious example 
of piety and virtue, and particularly directed all under ner 
care to a constant reading of the Holy Scriptures. After a 
long life of usefulness and zeal she died deeply lamented by 
the Saxon Church, § an event which many powerful miracles 
commemorated. 

* Necrolog. MS. Capituli, Metropolitani Sallsburgensis, apud Fro- 
ben, torn. i. p. Ixxxi. 

f Charlemagne founded several libraries ; — see Koeler, Dissert, de 
Biblio. Caroli Mog. published in 1727. Eginhart mentions his private 
collection, and it is thus spoken of in the emperor's will; "Similiter 
et de libris, quorum magna in bibliotheca sua copiam congregavit : 
statuit ut ab iis qui eos habere uellet, justo pretio redimeretur, pretiu 
in pauperes erogaretur." Echin. Vita Caroli, p. 366, edit. 24mo. 1562. 
Yet we cannot but regret the dispersion of this imperial library. 

X Formerly called Streaneshalch. 
§ At the age of 06, Bede, b. iv. cxxili. 
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^^H Is the old tjmcB of the Saxons tlie monastery of Whitby 
^^^nraa renowned for its learning ; nnd many of the celebrated 
^^BacdesiBstics of the day received tbeir instrucUun within its 
^^^'Walls. Tbe most interesting literary anecdote connected 
with the good lady Hilda's abltncy, is the kind reception she 
gave to the Saxon poet Cffidmon ; whose paraphrase of the 

I Book of Genesis has rendered his name immortal. He was 
■ront to make " pious and religious verses, so that whatever 
kas interpreted to him out of Scripture, he soon alter put 
Be same into poetical expressions of much sweetness and 
■limltty in English, which was his native Janguoge. By 
Hs Verses the minds of many were often excited to despise 
Be world and to aspire to heaven. Others alter him at- 
tinptcd in tbe English nation to compose religious ponna, 
^t none could ever compare with him, far }ie did not learn 
the art of poetry from man but from God."* He was in- 
deed, as the venerable Sede says, a poet of nature's own 
teaching: originally a rustic herdsman, the siiblime gift 
was bestowed upon him by inspiration, or as it is recorded, 
'.n a dream- As he slept an unknowu being appeared, and 
wmmanded him to sing. Ccedmon hesitated to make the 
fHtempt, but the apparition retorted, " Nevertheless, thou 
jdialt sing— sing the origin of things." Astonished and per- 
nlexed, our poet found himself instantaneously in poasessioii 
Tjf the pleasing art ; and, when he awoke, his vision and the 
Inorda of his song were so impressed upon his memory, that 
e pasUy repeated them to his wondering companions.^ He 
Mtened at daybreak to relate these marvels and to display bis 
» found talents to the monks of Whitby, by whom he was 
tally received, and as they unfolded the divine myatcriee, 
" e good man," says Bede, " listened like a clean animal 
nating; and his song and his verse were so winsome to 
. that his teachers wrote them down, and learned from 
_j mouth." J 
[ Some contend that an ancient manuscript in the British 



It J"'"' i3a Trctias, says '■ Cicdiaou of Whilnbv, was inapired of llis 
^1t Cor[, and insdf wondor paiaycs an Engliscb, ateix of si thu 
^ :sof Holy W[.l." ifS. HoWtinn. lyiX). fol. 43, B. 
t Ibid. 
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Museum is the original of this celebrated paraphrase.* It 
is just one of those choice relics which a bibliomaniac loves 
to handle, but scarcely perhaps bears evidence of antiquity 
so remote. It is described in the catalogue as, *' The sub- 
stance of the Book of Genesis, with the Acts of Moses and 
Joshua, with brief notes and annotations, part in Latin and part 
in Saxon by Bede and others." The notes, if by Bede, would 
tend to favour the opinion, that it is the original manuscript, 
or, at any rate, coeval with the Saxon bard. The volume, 
as a specimen of calligraphic art, reflects honour upon the 
age, and is right worthy of Lady Hilda's monastery. There 
are 312 f fine vellum pages in this venerable and precious 
volume, nearly every one of which dazzles with the talent 
of the skilful illuminator. The initial letters are formed, 
with singular taste and ingenuity, of birds, beasts, and 
flowers. To give an idea of the nature of these pictorial 
embellishments — which display more splendour of colouring 
than accuracy of design — I may describe the singular illu- 
mination adorning the sixth page, which represents the 
birth of Eve. Adam is asleep, reclining on the grass, which 
is depicted as so many inverted cones ; and, if we may 
judge from the appearance of our venerable forefather, he 
could not have enjoyed a very comfortable repose on that 
memorable occasion ; and the grass which grew in the 
Garden of Paradise must have been of a very stubborn 
nature, when compared with the earth's verdure of the 
present day; for the weight of Adam alters not the po- 
sition of the tender herb, which supports his huge body on 
their extreme summits. As he is lying, on the left side 
Eve is ascending from a circular aperture in his right ; nor 
would the original, if she bore any resemblance to her 
monkish portraiture, excite the envy or the admiration of 
the present age, or bear comparison with her fair posterity. 
Her physiognomy is anything but fascinating, and her figure 



* Coitonian Collection marked Claudius, B. iv. There is another 
MS. in the Bodleian {Junius XI.) It was printed by Junius in 1655, 
in 4to. Sturt has engraven some of the illuminations in his Saxon 
Antiquities^ and they were also copied and published by J. Greene, 
F.A.S., in 1754, in fifteen plates. 

t It is unfortunately imperfect at the end, and wants folio 32. 
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is a repulsive monstrosity, adorned with a profusion of 
luxurious hair of a brilliant blue ! 

It is foreign to our subject to enter into any analysis of 
the literary beauties of this poem ; let it suffice, that Caed- 
mon, the old Saxon herdsman, has been compared to our 
immortal Milton ; and their names have been coupled toge- 
ther when speaking of a poet's genius.* But on other 
grounds Csedmon claims a full measure of our praise. Not 
only was he the " Father of Saxon poetry," but to him also 
belongs the inestimable honour of being the first who at- 
tempted to render into the vulgar tongue the beauties and 
mysteries of the Holy Scriptures ; he unsealed what had 
hitherto been a sealed book ; his paraphrase is the first 
translation of the holy writ on record. So let it not be for- 
gotten that to this Milton of old our Saxon ancestors were 
indebted for this invaluable treasure. We are unable to 
trace distinctly the formation of the monastic library of 
Whitby. But of the time of Richard, elected abbot in the 
year 1148, a good monk, and formerly prior of Peterbo- 
rough, we have a catalogue of their books preserved. I 
would refer the reader to that curious list,f and ask him if 
it does not manifest by its contents the existence of a more 
refined taste in the cloisters, than he gave the old monks 
credit for. It is true, the legends of saints abound in it ; 
but then look at the choice tomes of a classic age, whose 

♦ Take the following as an instance of the similarity of thought be- 
tween the two poets. Sharon Turner thus renders a portion of Satan's 
speech from the Saxon of Coedmon : — 

" Yet why should I sue for his grace ? 
Or bend to him with any obedience ? 
I may be a God as he is. 
Stand by me strong companions.** 

Kist, Anglo Sax. vol. ii. p. 314. 

The idea is with Miiton — 

To bow to one for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire ; that were low indeed ! 
That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
This downfall ! 

Paradise Losty b. i. 

t He wiU find it in Charlton's History of Whitby, 4to. 1779, p. 113. 
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names grace that humble catalogue, and remember that the 
studies of the Whitby monks were divided between the mi- 
raculous lives of holy men, and the more pleasing pages of 
the '* Pagan Homer," the eloquence of Tully, and the wit 
of Juvenal, of whose subject they seemed to have been fond ; 
for they read also the satires of Persius. I extract the 
names of some of the authors contained in this monkish 
library. 



Ambrose. 

Hugo. 

Thcodolus. 

Aratorcs. 

Bernard. 

Avianus. 

Gralian. 

Odo. 

Gilda. 

Maximianus. 

Eusebius. 



Plato. 

Homer. 

Cicero. 

Juvenal. 

Persius. 

Statius. 

Sedulus. 

Prosper. 

Prudentius. 

Boethius. 

Donatus. 



Rabanus Mannis. 

Origen. 

Priscian. 

Gregory Nazianzcn. 

Josephus. 

Bede. 

Gildas. 

Isidore. 

Ruffinus. 

Guido on Music. 

DiademaMonachorum. 



Come, the monks evidently read something besides their 
Credo ^ and transcribed something better than " monastic 
trash." A little taste for literature and learning we must 
allow they enjoyed, when they formed their library of such 
volumes as the above. I candidly admit, that when I com- 
menced these researches I had no expectations of finding a 
collection of an hundred volumes, embracing so many choice 
works of old Greece and Rome. It is pleasant, however, to 
trace these workings of bibliomania in the monasteries ; and 
it is a surprise quite agreeable and delicious in itself to meet 
with instances like the present. 

At a later period the monastery of Rievall, in Yorkshire, 
possessed an excellent library of 200 volumes. This we 
know by a catalogue of them, compiled by one of the monks 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and now pre- 
served in the library of Jesus College, Cambridge.* A 
transcript of this manuscript was made by Mr. Halliwell, and 
published in his " Reliqua Antiqua,"f from which it may be 
seen that the Rievall monastery contained at that time many 
choice and valuable works. The numerous writings of Sts. 
Augustine, Bernard, Anselm, Cyprian, Origin, Haimo, Gre- 

♦ Marked MS. N, B. 17. 

t Wright and Halliweirs Rel. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 180. 
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gory, Ambrose, Isidore, Chrysostom, Bede, Aldhelm, Gre- 
gory Nazienzen, Ailred, Josephus, Rabanus, Maurus, Peter 
Lombard, Orosius, Boethius, Justin, Seneca, with histories 
of the church of Britain, of Jerusalem, of King Henry, and 
many others equally interesting and costly, prove how indus- 
triously they used their pens, and how much they appre- 
ciated literature and learning. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the inhabitants of the monasteries were very industrious 
in transcribing books at a period coeval with the compilation 
of the Rievall catalogue, a monk of Coventry church was 
plying his pen with unceasing energy ; John de Bruges 
wrote with his own hand thirty-two volumes for the library 
of the benedictine priory of St. Mary.* 

The reader will see that there is little among them worthy 
of much observation. The MS. begins, "These are the 
books which John of Bruges, monk of Coventry, wrote for 
the Coventry church. Any who shall take them away from 
the church without the consent of the convent, let him be 
anathema.'* 

In primis, ymnarium m grossa littera. 

Halmo upon Isaiah. 

A Missal for the Infirmary. 

A Missal. 

Duo missalia domini Prions Rogeris, scilicet coUectas cum secretis et 

poslcommunione. 
A Benedictional for the use of the same prior. 
Another Benedictional for the use of the convent. 
Librum cartarum. 

Martyrologium, Rule of St. Benedict and Pastoral, in one volume. 
Liber cartarum. 

A Graduale, with a Tropario, and a Processional. 
Psalter for Prior Roger. 
Palladium de Agricultura. 

Librum experimeutorum, in quo ligatur compotus Helprici. 
A book containing Compotus manualis ct Merlin, &c. 
An Ordinal for the Choir. 
Tables for the Martyrology. 
Kalendarium mortuorum. 
Ditto. 

Table of Responses. 
Capitular. 
Capitular for Prior Roger. 

• It is printed in Hearne*s History of Glastonbury, from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, Ed. Oxon, 1722, Appendix x. p. 291. 
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A Reading Buck. 

A book of Decretals, 

Psalter for the monks in the infirmary. 

Generationes Veteris et Novi Teatamenti; ante scholaslicam hysloriam 

et ante Psalterium dumini Anselmi. 
Pater noster. 
An Ordinal. 

Tables for Peter Lombard's Sentences. 
Tables for the Psalter. 
Book of the Statutes of the Chnroh. 
Verses on the praise of the blessed Mary. 

The priory of St. Mary's was ibiinded by Leofricke, the 
celebrated Earl of Mercia and his good Lady Godiva, in the 
year 1042. " Hollingshead says that this Earl Leofricke 
was a man of great honour, wise, and discreet in all his doings. 
His high wlsdome and policie stood the realme in great steed 

whilst he lived He had a noble ladie to his wife named 

Gudwina, at whose earnest sute he made the citie of Couen- 
trie free of all manner of toll except horsses, and tohaue that 
toll laid downe also, his foresaid wife rode naked through the 
middest of the towne without other couerture, saue onlie her 
haire. Moreouer partlie moued by his owne deuotion and 
parti ie by the persuasion of his wife, he builded or benefi- 
ciallie augmented and repared manie abbeies and churches 
as the saide abbie or priorie at Couentrie — the abbeies of 
Wcnlocke, Worcester, Stone, Evesham, and Leot, besides 
Hereford." 

The church of Worcester, which the good Earl had thus 
'* beneficiallie augmented," the Saxon King Ofia had endowed 
with princely munificence before him. In the year 780, 
during the time of Abbot Tilhere, or Gilhere, OfFa gave to 
the church Croppethorne, Netherton, Elmlege Cuddeshe, 
Cherton, and other lands, besides a '* large Bible with two 
clasps, made of the purest gold." * In the tenth century the 
library of Exeter Church was sufficiently extensive to require 
the preserving care of an amanuensis ; for according to 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop Oswald granted in the year 985 three 
hides of land at Bredicot, one yardland at Ginenofra, and 
seven acres of meadow at,Tiberton, to Godinge a monk, on 
condition of his fulfilling the duties of a librarian to the see, 

* Bibliothecam optimam cum duobas armillis ex auro purissimo 
fabricatis. — Heming, Chart, p. 95. 
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I transcribing the registers nnd writings of the churuti. 

is said tli:it the scribe Godinge wrote many choice booka 

r the library.* I do not find any reninrkahle book dona- 

w and then a volume or two, in the anonla of 

ff.orcester Church ; nor have I been nble to discover any 

I iMirchment catalogue to tell of the number or rarity of 

!ir books ; for although probably most monasteries had 

e compiled, being enjuined to do bo by the regulationa of 

loir order, they h.ive long ago been destroyed; I'or when 

leknowthnt fine old maimaeripls were used by the book- 

Indera after the Relarmatinn, we can easily imagine how 

(tile value would be placed on a mere catalogue ol" names. 

But to return again to Godiva : that illustnous lady gave 

s monks, after the death of her lord, many landed posaes- 

ns, nnd beatowed upon them the blessings ofa library. f 

fiThomasCobham, who was consecrated Bishop of Worcester 

e year 1317, was r grqat " Amator lit/rorum," and spent 

i time and mon^y in collecting books. He was the 

4 who projected the establishment of a public library at 

which he designed to form over the old Congregation 

a the churchyard of St. lUary's, but dying soon after 

; year 1327, the project was ibrgotten till about Ibrty 

s Mter, when I suppose the example of the great biblio- 

mifto Richard de Bury drew attention to the matter; for 



■ ThoiUHs'a Survey, of Worceflter Chnrch, 4to„ 1736, p. 46, Th« 
iptoTiani of llie inunaBiery was situated in tbe cloisters, und a Bible 
9t College, Cainbiidgo, was writteii Ihcrcin by • Borihe named 
> leuru frnm a uole printed in NnsraJtli's Calalogtie, 
jh proves it to IwTebpcn written durirglhe reipi of Henry 11. ll 
Efolio MS. ou vellum, and a Sne specimeu ol' the talent of ibe ex- 
tt Klilie.— See Nasmitk'a Catalogna Libr. MSB., 4lo., Camb. l;;7, 

iBt. 

t Since writing llie above, which I gave on the authority oF Oreen 
■ qf Wore. voL i. p. 79), backed with the older one of Thoums 
S a. Wore. p. 70}, I have Lad Ilia oii|inrlHnUj of con Sol ling the 
_ ;iem (Hvming, Chart, p. 20*i), and wns somewhiit 
I to find the words " Et bibliotAtcam, in diioHna partibat 
'' the fbundntion of this pleasing ancl^dnl|l. " Biblioi/tecam," 
, was Ihe Latin for a Bible iti the middle ages: no th:>L iii luct 
r Godiva gave lliem a Bible divided into two pails, or 

K 2 
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his book treasures were then *' deposited there, and the 
scholars permitted to consult them on certain conditions."* 

Bishop Carpenter built a library for the use of the monas- 
tery of Exeter Church, in the year 1461, over the charnal 
house ; and endowed it with £ 10 per annum as a salary for 
an amanuensis, f But the books deposited there were griev- 
ously destroyed during the civil wars ; for on the twenty- 
fourth of September, 1642, when the army under the Earl of 
Essex came to Worcester, they set about " destroying the 
organ, breaking in pieces divers beautiful windows, wherein 
the foundation of the church was lively historified with 
painted glass ; " they also ** rifled the library, with the 
records and evidences of the church, tore in pieces the 
Bibles and service books pertaining to the quire." J Sad 
desecration of ancient literature ! But the reader of history 
will sigh over many such examples. 

The registers of Evesham Monastery, near Worcester, 
speak of several monkish bibliophiles, and the bookish 
anecdotes relating to them are sufficiently interesting to 
demand some attention here. Ailward, who was abbot in 
the year 1014, gave the convent many relics and ornaments, 
and what was still better a quantity of books. § He was 
afterwards promoted to the see of London, over which he 
presided many years; but age and infirmity, growing upon 
him, he was anxious again to retire to Evesham, but the 
monks from some cause or other were unwilling to receive 
him back ; at this he took offence, and seeking in the monas- 
tery of Ramsey the quietude denied him there, he demanded 
back all the books he had given them. || His successor 
Mannius was celebrated for his skill in the fine arts, and was 
an exquisite worker in metals, besides an ingenious scribe 

♦ Chalmer's Hist, of the Colleges of Oxford, p. 458. Wood's Hist 
Antiq. of Oxoii, lib. ii. p. 48. 

t Green's Hist. Wore. p. 79. 

X Sir W. Dugdale's View of the Troubles in England, Folio.y, 557. 
We can easily credit the destrnction of the organ and painted windows, 
so obnoxious to Puritan piety ; but with regard to the Bibles, we may 
suspect the accuracy of the lloyalist writer, col. 182. 

§ Symeoii Dunelm. Twyed. Script, x. 

il Habiugdou, MSS. Godwin dc Praf, p. 231. 
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i Walter who was abSot in the year 1077, gave also many 

tooks to the library,! ^"^ among the catalogue of sunip- 

i treasures with which Reginald a succeeding abbot en- 

iGhed the convent, & great textus or gospels, witli a multi' 

'e of other books, miilla alia lUtros, are particularly Bpe- 

Almost equally liberal were the choice gifts be- 

upon the monks by Adam (elected a. d. 1161) ; but 

» find but little in our way among them, except u fine 

y of the " Old and New Testament with a gloss." No 

[J those old days; but one which amply 

mpensated for the deficiency of the donation iu point of 

But all these were greatly surpassed by a monk 

¥ill be my duty now to introduce; and to an ac- 

nint of whose life and bibliomanical propensities, I shall 

ivote a page or two. Like many who spread a lustre 

hound the little sphere of their own, and did honour, hum- 

Y and quietly to the sanctnarj' of the church in those 

'' ic days, he is unknown to many ; and might, perhaps, 

• been entirely forgotten, had not time kindly spared a 

^ment which testifies to his piety and book-collecting 

will probably recollect many who by 

ir shining piety and spotless life, maintained the purity of 

i Christian faith, in a church surrounded by danger and 

hiorance, and many a bright name, renowned ior their 

ue or their glory of arms, who flourished during the 

J part of the thirteenth century; but few have heard of 

□od and humble monk named Thomas of Marleberg. 

1 circumstances designed him for a. higher sphere, had 

JTB of state, or weighty duties of an ecclesiastical import, 

n guided by his hand, his name would have been recorded 

li all the flourish of monkish adulation ; but the learning 

I the prudence of that lowly monk was confined to the 

^^ le world of Evesham; and when his earthly manes were 

iBried beneath the cloisters within the old convent walls, 

? and good deeds were forgotten by the world, save 

B the hearts of his fraternity. 

» Tiudal'a Hist, of Evcshntn, p. 2^8. t n>id, p. 250. 

• MS. Harl., Nc. .-(763, p. IBU. 
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" But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot." 

In a manuscript in the Cotton Library there is a docu- 
ment called " The good deeds of Prior Thomas," from 
which the following facts have been extracted.* 

From this interesting memorial of his labours, we learn 
that Thomas had acquired some repute among the monks 
for his great knowledge of civil and cannon law ; so that 
when any difficulty arose respecting the claims or privileges 
of the monastery, or when any important matter was to be 
transacted, his advice was sought and received with defer- 
ence and respect. Thus three years after his admission the 
bishop of Worcester intimated his intention of paying the 
monastery a visitation ; a practice which the bishops of that 
see had not enforced since the days of abbot Alurie. The 
abbot and convent however considered themselves free from 
the jurisdiction of the bishop ; and acting on the advice of 
Thomas of Marleberg, they successfully repulsed him. The 
affair was quite an event, and seems to have caused much 
sensation among them at the time ; and is mentioned to show 
with what esteem Thomas was regarded by his monkish bre- 
thren. After a long enumeration of " good works" and 
important benefactions, such as rebuilding the tower and re- 
pairing the convent, we are told that " In the second year 
of Eandulp's abbacy, Thomas, then dean, went with him to 
Bome to a general council, where, by his prudence and ad- 
vice, a new arrangement in the business of the convent rents 
was confirmed, and many other useful matters settled." 
Here I am tempted to refer to the arrangements, for they 
offer pleasing illustrations of the monk as an *' amator Ubro* 
rumy Mark how his thoughts dwelt — even when sur- 
rounded by those high dignitaries of the church, and in the 
midst of that important council — on the library and the 
scriptorium of his monastery. 
.** To the Prior belongs the tythes of Benin gar the hoth great 

and sfjtall, to defray the expenses of procuring parchment, 

and to procure manuscripts for transcription,^^ 
And in another clause it is settled that 

♦ MS. Cot. Vesp. b. xxiv. It is printed in Latin in iVitwA's TFbr- 
cestershire, vol. i. p. 419, and translated in TindaVn Hist, of Worcs, 
p. 24) all of which I have used with Dugdale*8 Monast, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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fTo ihe O^ce nf fhe Prefentor belortfft Vie Manor of Ilamp- 
i.frorn which he ivill rer^rietr fiee ghi/tifff' cnnuall^, 
\ besides ten ami eiffktpence from the tylkrn nf Slakes and 
I Chester, with Huhir.k he is la find all the ink and pareh- 
I ment for the Ser'Aes of thf Monanleri/. colours for 
I iHumintidnff^ and all that is necessary for binding the 
t books."* 

Pleasing trniU are tlicae of his bookloving passion ; and 
Soabtless under his guidance the convent iiiiniry grew and 
tourish^d aniHzingl;. But let us return to the hccoudI of 
"good works." 

' Returning from Rome after two years he waa elected 
Bcrist. He then made a reading-desk behind the choir.f 
l^ivllich was much wanted in the church, and nppointed stated 

a be held near the tomb of Saint WiUius 

saving bia offiee thus rich in good works, he was then 
»:ted prior. In this office he buried his predecessor, 
Lrhor John, in a new mauBoK-ura ; and also John, surnained 
; of the latter of whom Prior Thomas was acons- 
Ipmeil to say ' that he had never known any man wlio bo 
irfectly performed every kind of penance as he did for 
tore thaa thirty years, in fasting and in prayer; in tears 
and in watchings; in cold and in corporeal inflictions; in 
coarseness and roughness of clothing, and in denying himaelf 
bodily comtbrta, tar more than any other of the brethren ; all 
of which he rather dedicated in good purposes and to the 
support of the poor." 

Thus did many an old monk live, practising all this with 
ponctilious care as the essence of a holy life, and resting 
1 the fallacy that these cruel mortiiyings of the flesh 
Id greatly facilitate the acquiattion of everlasting ease 
it joj in a better world ; as if God knew not, better than 
imselves, what chastisements and afflictions were needfiti 
m. We may sigh with pain over such instances of 
in piety and lanatical zeal in all ages of the church; 
, Cottonian Augutlua II. No. II. "Ex hia debet inveuire 
ir iocBUHtQm omnibus acriptoribiia mor " " " 
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MARLBB£R0*8 PRIVATE LIBRARY. 

with all their privations, and with all their mascerations 
he flesh, there was a vast amount of human pride mingled 
h their humiliation. But He who sees into the hearts of 
— looking in his benevolence more at the intention than 
3 outward form, may perhaps sometimes find in it the 
3rkings of a true christian piety, and so reward it with his 
ve. Let us trust so in the charity of our faith, and proceed 
> notice that portion of the old record which is more inti- 
mately connected with our subject. We read that 

*'*' Thomas had brought with him to the convent, on his 
entering, many books, of both canon and civil law ; as well 
as the books by which he had regulated the schools of 
Oxford and Exeter before he became a monk. He likewise 
had one book of Democritus ; and the book of Antiparalenion, 
a gradual book, according to Constantine ; Isidore's Divine 
Offices, and the Quadrimum of Isidore ; TuUy's de Ami- 
citia ; Tully de Sencctute et de Paradoxis ; Lucan, Juvenal, 
and many other authors, et multoa alios auctareSj with a 
great number of seimons, with many writings on theolo- 
gical questions ; on the art and rules of grammar and the 
book of accents. After he was prior he made a great 
breviary, better than any at that time in the monastery, with 
Haimo, on the Apocalypse, and a book containing the lives 
of the patrons of the church of Evesham ; with an account of 
the deeds of all the good and bad monks belonging to the 
church, in one volume. He also wrote and bound up the 
same lives and acts in another volume separately. He made 
also a great Psalter, magnum psa/terium, superior to any con- 
tained in the monastery, except the glossed ones. He col- 
lected and wrote all the necessary materials for four anti- 
E boners, with their musical notes, himself; except what the 
rothers of the monastery transcribed for him. He also 
finished many books that William of Lith, of pious memory, 
commenced — the Marterologium, the Exceptio Missae, and 
some excellent commentaries on the Psalter and Communion 
of the Saints in the old antiphoners. He also bought the four 
Gospels, with glosses, and Isaiah and Ezekiel, also glossed ;* 
the Pistillse upon Matthew ; some Allegories on the Old 
Testament; the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with a gloss; 

* " Emit ctlam quatuor cvangclia glosata, et Yaiam ct Ezcchiek'm 
glossatos.*' 
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j|te Exposition of tbe Mass, according to Pope Innocent; 
iad the great book of Alexander Npcham, winch is called 
Correigaliones Promethea de parlibus veU^ria testamenl't el 

. WMve He also caused to be transcribed in large 

■fitters the book concerning the offices of llie abbey, from 

"Be Puri6cation of St. Mary to the Feast of Easier ; tbe pre- 

bctious respecting Easter; Penteeost, and the blessings nt 

he baptismal fonts. He alo caused i volume, containing the 

'line works, to be transcribed, but in a smaller hand ; all of 

ihieh the convent bad not before. He made also the tablet 

t the locutory in tbe chapel of St. Anne, towards the weat. 

tber the altar of St. Mary in the crypts had been despoiled 

f tbievea of its books and ornaments, to the value of ten 

.minds, he contributed to their restoration," 

['Thomas was equally liberal in other matters. His whole 

e and wealth were spent in rebuilding and repairing the 

mastery and adding to its comforts and splendour. He 

,i great veneration for antiquity, and was especially 

ixiouB to restore those parts which were dilapidated by 

, me; the old inscriptions on the monuments and altars he 

Bftrefully re-inscribed . It is recorded that he renewed the 

' Bcription on the great altar himself, without tbe aid of a 

wk, tine libra \ which was deemed a mark of profound 

larning in my lord abbot by his monkish subordinates, 

■ TVilh this I conchide my remarks on Thomas of Marle- 
Tg, leaving these extracts to speak for him. It is pleasing 

and that virtue so great, and industry so useful, met with 

■ juat reward ; and that the monks of Evesham proved how 
With they appreciated sttch talents, by electing him their 

'jot, in 1229, which, for seven years he held with be- 

^g piety and wisdom. 

Xiie annals of the monastery* testify that " In the year of 

W i*ord one thousand three hundred and ninety-two, and 

,S fifteenth of the reign of King Hichard the Second, on the 

^'nth Calends of May, died the venerable Prior Nicholas 

lereford, of pious memory, who, as prior of the church of 

Kvesham, lived a devout and religious life for forty years." 

He held that oihee under three succeeding abbots, and GUed 

it. with great honour ami industry. He was a dear lover of 

[jbookei and spent vast sums in collecting together his private 

• Harbiaa MSS,. No, 3703. 
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library, amounting to more than 100 volumes ; some of these 
he wrote with his own hand, but most of them he bought 
emit. ' A list of these books is given in the Harleian 
Eegister, and many of the volumes are described as con- 
taining a number of tracts, bound up in one, cum aliis trae- 
tatihus in eodem volumine. Some of these display the 
industry of his pen, and silently tell us of his Christian 
piety. Among those remarkable for their bulk, it is plea- 
surable to observe a copy of the Holy Scriptures, which 
was doubtless a comfort to the venerable prior in the last 
days of his green old age ; and which probably guided him 
in the even tenor of that devout and religious life, for which 
he was so esteemed by the monks of Evesham. He pos- 
sessed also some works of Bernard Augustin, and Boethius, 
whose Consolation of Philosophy few book-collectors of the 
middle ages were without. To many of the books the prices 
he gave for them, or at which they were then valuea, are 
affixed : a " Summa Prcedicantium'^ is valued at eight 
marks, and a " Burley super Politices** at seven marks. We 
may suspect monk Nicholas of being rather a curious col- 
lector in his way, for we find in his library some interesting 
volumes of popular literature. He probably found much 
pleasure in perusing his copy of the marvellous tale of 
" Beufys of Hampton," and the romantic ** Mort de Ar- 
thur," both sufficiently interesting to relieve the monotonous 
vigils of the monastery. But I must not dwell longer on 
the monastic bibliophiles of Evesham, other libraries and 
bookworms call for some notice from my pen. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Old Glastmbury Ahhey — Its Library — John of Taunton — 
Richard Whiting — Malmshury — Bookish Monks of 
Gloucester Abbey — Leofric of Exeter and his private 
library — Peter of Blois — Extracts from his letters"^ 
Proved to have been a great classical student, Sfc, ^c. 

The fame of Glastonbury Abbey will attract the steps of 
the western traveller ; and if he possess the spirit of an 
antiquary, his eye will long dwell on those mutilated frag- 
ments of monkish architecture. The bibliophile will regard 
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■with Elill jester love ; for, in its day, it was one of the 

OBt eminent rppositories of thoai? treiisures which it is hia 

[ovince to collect. For more than ten hundred yeiira that 

1 tkbric has stood there, exciting in dajB uf remote an- 

uity the veneration of our pious forefathers, and id 

Klero times the admiration of the curious. Pilgrim! 

lightly on that hallowed ground ! aacred to the 

mory of the most learned and illustrious of our Saxon 

Beatry. The bones of princes end studious monks closely 

Eingle with the ruins which time ban cimscd, and bigotry 

%l{ied to desecrate. Monkish tradition claims, as the 

' T of 'Glastonbury Abbey. St. Joseph of Arimathea, who, 

l^ty-three years after the incarnation of our Lord, cnrae to 

read the truths of the Gospel over the island of Britain. 

8 be how it may, we leave it for more certain data. 

E:Afier, aays a learned antiquary, its having been built by 

^ David, Archbishop of Mcncvia, and then again restored 

"t " twelve well affected men in the north ;" it was entirely 

flled down by Ina, king of the West Saxons, who " new 

■tided the abbey of Glastonburie* in a fenny place out of 

e way, to the end tbo monks mought so much the more 

re their mindes to heavenly thinges, and chiefely use the 

tblemplation meete for men of such profession. This was 

J6 fourth building of that monasterie."t The king com- 

Mted his good work by erecting a beautiful chapel, gar- 

ihed with numerous ornaments and utensils of gold and 

! among other costly treasures, William of 

^Imsbury tells us tiiat twenty pounds and sixty roarks of 

dd was used in making a coopertoria for a book of the 

t.»el..t 

HWould that I had it in my power to write the literary 
tory o( Glastonbury Abbey ; to know what the monks of 
I there transcribed, would be to acquire the history of 
ing in those times : for there was little worth reading 
le literature of the day that was not copied by those 
ft S«e Speed's Chron p. 228. Snmme'B Anliq. p. 57S. 
f StnwH's Ann.il(;s, 4lo. 1605. p. 97. See also Heamo'a Hiat. 

f Will. Malm. ap. Oale Script. 311.— Coop prioria Librorani E»an- 

'■ For mHny olber iiislaucos of binding buoks iu guld, and Eotuo- 

■ wllb costl; fema, I refer tlie reader lo Ou Cangt leib-Capsffi, 

m to JVr. Maitland'i Dari Agea. 
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industrious scribes. But if our materials will not enable us 
to do this, we may catch a glimpse of their well stored 
shelves through the kindness and care of William Britone 
the Librarian, who compiled a work of the highest interest 
to the bibliographer. It is no less than a catalogue of the 
books contained in the common library of the abbey, in the 
year one thousand two hundred and forty-eight. Four 
hundred choice volumes comprise this fine collection ; * and 
will not the reader be surprised to find among them a selec- 
tion of the classics, with the chronicles, poetry, and romantic 
productions of the middle ages, besides an abundant store 
of the theological writings of the primitive Church. But 
I have not transcribed a large proportion of this list, as the 
extracts given from other monastic catalogues may serve to 
convey an idea of their nature ; but I cannot allow one 
circumstance connected with this old document to pass 
without remark. I would draw the reader's attention to 
the fine bibles which commence the list, and which prove 
that the monks of Glastonbury Abbey were fond and devoted 
students of the Bible. It begins with — 

Bibliotheca una in duobus voluminibus. 

Alia Bibliotheca integra vetusta, set legibilis. 

Bibliotheca integrse minoris liltertc. 

Dimidia pars Bibliotheca) incipiens k Psalterio, vetusta. 

Bibliotheca magna versificata. 

Alia versificata in duobus voluminibus. 

Bibliotheca tres versificata.f 
But besides these, the library contained numerous detached 
books and many copies of the Gospels, an ample collection 
of the fathers, and the controversal writings of the middle 
ages ; and among many others, the following classics — 

Aristotle. Tully. Marcianus. 

Livy. Boethius. Horace. 

Orosius, Plato, Priscian, 

Sallust. Isagoge of Porphyry. Prosper 

Donatus. Prudcntius. Aratores. 

Sedulus. Fortuanus. Claudian. 

Virgil, iEneid. Persius. Juvenal. 

Virgil's Georgics Pompeius. Cornutus. 

Virgil's Bucolics. Isidore, 

^sop. Smaragdius. 

♦ Warton says, that this library was at that time the " richest in 
England** In this, however, he was mistaken, 
t John of Glast. p. 423. 
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I must not omit to mention that John de Taunton, a 
monk and an enthusiastic amator libroruniy and who was 
elected abbot in the year 1271, collected forty choice 
volumes, and gave them to the library, dedit lihrario, of the 
abbey ; no mean gift, I ween, in the thirteenth century. 

They included Questions on the Old and New Law. 

St. Augustine upon Genesis. 

Ecclesiastical Dogmas. 

St. Bernard's Enchiridion. 

St. Bernard's Flowers. 

Books of Wisdom, with a Gloss. 

Postil's upon Jeremiah and the lesser Prophets. 

Concordances to the Bible. 

Postil's of Albertus upon Matthew, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah 

and others, in one volume, 
Postil's upon Mark. 
Postil's upon John, with a Discourse on the Epistles throughout the 

year. 
Brother Thomas* Old and New Gloss. 
Morabilius on the Gospels and Epistles. 
St. Augustine on the Trinity. 
Epistles of Paul glossed. 
St. Augustine's City of God. 
Kylwardesby upon the Letter of the Sentences. 
Questions concerning Crimes. 
Perfection of the Spiritual Life. 
Brother Thomas' Sum of Divinity, in four volumes. 
Decrees and Decretals. 
A Book of Perspective. 
Distinctions of Maurice. 
Books of Natural History, in two volumes. 
Book on the Properties of Things.* 

Subsequent to this, in the time of one book-loving abbot, 
an addition of forty-nine volumes was made to the collection 
by his munificence and the diligence of his scribes ; and 
time has allowed the modern bibliophile to gaze on a cata- 
logue of these treasures. I wish the monkish annalist had 
recorded the life of this early bibliomaniac, but unfortunately 
we know little of him. But they were no mean nor paltry 
volumes that he transcribed. It is with pleasure I see the 
catalogue commenced by a copy of the Holy Scriptures; 
and the many commentaries upou them by the fathers of the 

* John of Glastonbury Edt., Ileame, Oxon, 1726, p. 451. Steven's 
Additiuns to Dugdale, vol. i. p. 447. 
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church enumerated after it, prove my Lord Abbot to have 
been a diligent student of the Bible. . Nor did he seek God 
alone in his written word ; but wisely understood that his 
Creator spoke to him also by visible works ; and probably 
loved to observe the great wisdom and design of his God in 
the animated world ; for a Pliny's Naturau History stands 
conspicuous on the list, as the reader will perceive. 

The BiBLR. 

Pliny's Natural History. 

Cassiudorus upon the Psalms. 

Three great Missals. 

Two Reading Books. 

A Breviary for the Infirmary. 

Jerome upon Jeremiah and Isaiah. 

Origcn upon the Old Testament. 

Origen*s Homilies. 

Origen upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. 

Jerome upon the Epistles to the Galatiaus, to Ephesians, to Titus, and 

to Philemon. 
Lives of the Fathers. 
Collations of the Fathers, 
Breviary for the Hospital. 
An Antiphon. 
Pars una Moralium. 
Cyprian's Works. 
Register. 

Liber dictus Paradisus. 
Jerome against Jovinian. 
Ambrose against Novatian. 
Seven Volumes of the Passions of the Saints for the circle of the \rhole 

year. 
Lives of the Ceesars. 
Acts of the Britons. 
Acts of the English. 
Acts of the Franks. 
:Pascasius. 

Radbcrt on the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
Book of the Abbot of Clarcvalle de Amando Deo, 
Hugo de S. Victore de duodecim gradibus Humilitatis et de Oratione. 
Physiomania Lapedarum et Liber Petri Alsinii in uno yolumine. 
Rhetoric, two volumes. 
Quintilian de Causes^ in one volume. 
Augustine upon the Lord's Prayer and upon the Psalm Miserero mei 

Deus, 
A Benedictional. 
Decreta Cainotensis Episcopi. 
Jerome upon the Twelve Prophets, and upon the Lamentations of 

Jeremiah. 
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Angnstine upon the Trinity. 

Augustine upuu Genesis. 

Isidore's Etymology. 

Paterius. 

Augustine on the Words of our Lord. 

Hu^o on the Sacraments. 

Cassinus on the Incarnation of our Lord. 

Anseim's Cut Deus Homo,* 

The reader, I think, will allow that the catalogue enume- 
rates hut little unsuitable for a christian's study ; he may not 
admire the principles contained in some ot* them, or the 
superstition with which many of them are loaded ; but after 
all there were but few volumes among them from which a 
Bible reading monk might not have gleaned something good 
and profitable. These books were transcribed about the 
end of the thirteenth century, after the catalogue of the 
monastic library mentioned above was compiled. 

Walter Taunton, elected in the year 1322, gave to the 
library several volumes ; and his successor, Adam Sodbury,f 
elected in the same year, increased it with a copy of the 
whole Bible, J a Scholastic history. Lives of Saints, a work 
on the Properties of Things, two costly Psalters, and a most 
beautifully bound Benedictional. 

But doubtless many a bookworm, nameless in the page 
of history, dwelled within those walls apart from worldly 
solicitude and strife ; relieving what would otherwise have 
been an insupportable monotony, with sweet converse, with 
books, or the avocations of a scribe. 

Well, yeais rolled on, and this fair sanctuary remained in 
all its beauty, encouraging the trembling christian, and 
fostering with a mother's care the literature and learning of 
the time. Thus it stood till that period, so dark and un- 
propitious for monkish ascendency, when Protestant fury 
ran wild, and destruction thundered upon the heads of those 
poor old monks ! A sad and cruel revenge for enlightened 

♦ Printed in Tanner*s Kotitia MonasticOy 8vo. Edit. 1695, p. 75, 
and in Heame^a History of Glastonbury, p. 141 ; but both these works 
are scarce, and I have thuught it worth reprinting ; the reader will 
perceive that I have given some of the items in English — the original 
of course is in Latin. 

t John of Glas. p. 2G2. 

X LlbrarLo dedit. bibliam preciosam. — John of Glaat, p. 262. 
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minds to wreck on mistaken piety and superstitious zeal. 
How widely was the fine library scattered then. Even a few 
years after its dissolution, when Leland spent some days 
exploring the book treasures reposing there, it had been 
broken up, and many of them lost ; yet still it must have 
been a noble library, for he tells us that it was " scarcely 
equalled in all Britain;" and adds, in the spirit of a true 
bibliomaniac, that he no sooner passed the threshold than 
the very sight of so many sacred remains of antiquity struck 
him with awe and astonishment. The reader will naturally 
wish that he had given us a list of what he found there ; but 
he merely enumerates a selection of thirty-nine, among 
which we fuid a Grammatica Erilicis, formerly belonging to 
Saint Dunstan ; a life of Saint Wilfrid ; a Saxon version of 
Orosius, and the writings of William of Malmsbury.* The 
antiquary will now search in vain for any vestige of the 
abbey library ; even the spot on which it stood is unknown 
to the curious. 

No christian, let his creed be what it may, who has learnt 
from his master the principles of charity and love, will refuse 
a tear to the memory of Richard Whiting, the last of Glas- 
tonbury's abbots. Poor old man ! Surely those white locks 
and tottering limbs ought to have melted a Christian heart; 
but what charity or love dwelt within the soul of that rapa- 
cious monarch ? Too old to relinquish his long cherished 
superstitions ; too firm to renounce his religious principles ; 
Whiting offered a firm opposition to the reformation. The 
fury of the tyrant Henry was aroused, and that grey headed 
monk was condemned to a barbarous death. As a protestant 
I blush to write it, yet so it was ; after a hasty trial, if trial 
it can be called, he was dragged on a hurdle to a common 
gallows erected on Torr Hill, and there, in the face of a 
brutal mob, with two of his companion monks, was he hung ! 
Protestant zeal stopped not here, for when life had jfled they 
cut his body down, and dividing it into quarters, sent one to 
each of the four principal towns ; and as a last indignity to 
that mutilated clay, stuck his head on the gate of the old 
abbey, over which he had presided with judicious care in 
the last days of his troubled life. It was Whiting's wish to 

* Among them was a " Dictionarum Latine et Saxonlcum." — . 
Leland Collect, iii. p. 153. 
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bid adieu in person to his monastery, in which in more 
prosperous times he had spent many a quiet hour; it is said 
that even this, the dying prayer of that poor old man, they 
refused to grant.* 

On viewing the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, so mournful 
to look upon, yet so splendid in its decay, we cannot help 
exclaiming with Michael Drayton, — 

** On whom for this sad waste, should justice lay the crime." 

Whilst in the west we cannot pass unnoticed the monastery 
of Malmsbury, one of the largest in England, and which 
possessed at one time an extensive and valuable library ; but 
It was sadly ransacked at the Reformation, and its vellum 
treasures sold to the bakers to heat their stoves, or applied 
to the vilest use; not even a catalogue was preserved to tell 
the curious of a more enlightened age, what books the old 
monks read there ; but perhaps, and the blood runs cold as 
the thought arises in the mind, a perfect Livy was among 
them, for a rare amator lihrorum belonging to this monas- 
tery, quotes one of the lost Decades.f 1 allude to William 
of Malmsbury, one of the most enthusiastic bibliomaniacs of 
his age. From his youth he dwelt within the abbey walls, 
and received his education there. His constant study and 
indefatigable industry in collecting and perusing books, was 
only equalled by his prudence and by his talents ; he soon 
rose in^the estimation of his fellow monks, who appointed 
him theit'librarian, and ultimately oflfered him the abbacy, 
which he refused with Christian humility, fearing too, lest 
its contingent duties would debar him from a full enjoyment 
of his favorite avocation ; but of his book passion let William 
of Malmsbury speak for himself: — " A long period has 
elapsed since, as well through the care of my parents as my 
own industry, I became familiar with books. This pleasure 
possessed me from my childhood ; this source of delight has 
grown with my years; indeed, I was so instructed by my 

• Leland, in his MSS. preserved in the Bodleian Library, calls 
Whiting ** Homo sane candidissimus et amicus meus singular is^** but 
he afterwards scored the line with his pen. See Arch, Bodl. A. Dug- 
dale Monast. vol. i p. G. 

t See Hume's Hist. Eng. ; Moffat's Hist, of Malmsbury, p. 223, and 
Will. Malms. Nuvellee Hist. lib. ii. ; Sharpens translation, p. 576. 

L 
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father, that had I turned aside to other pursuits, I should 
have considered it as jeopardy to my soul, and discredit to 
my character. Wherefore, mindful of the adage, ' covet 
what is necessary,' I constrained my early age to desire 
eagerly that which it was disgraceful not to possejss. I gave 
hideed my attention to various branches of literature, but in 
different degrees. Logic, for instance, which gives arms to 
eloquence, I contented myself with barely learning : medi- 
cine, wliich ministers to the health of the body, I studied 
with somewhat more attention. But now, having scrupu- 
lously examined the various branches of ethics, I bow down 
to its majesty, because it spontaneously inverts itself to those 
who study it, and directs their minds to moral practice, 
history more especially ; which by a certain agreeable reca- 
pitulation of past events, excites its readers by example, to 
frame their lives to the pursuit of good or to aversion from 
evil. When, therefore, at my own expense I had procured 
some historians of foreign nations, I proceeded during my 
domestic leisure, to inquire if anything concerning our own 
country could be found worthy of handing down to posterity. 
Hence it arose, that not content with the writings of ancient 
times, I began myself to compose, not indeed to display my 
learning, which is comparatively nothing, but to bring to 
light events lying concealed in the confused mass of anti- 
quity. In consequence, rejecting vague opinions, I have 
studiously sought for chronicles far and near, though I con- 
fess I have scarcely profited anything by this induAry; for 
perusing them all 1 still remained poor in information, 
though I ceased not my researches as long as I could find 
anything to read.'** 

Having read this passage, I think my readers will admit 
that William of Malmesbury well deserves a place among 
the bibliomaniacs of the middle ages. As an historian his 
merit is too generally known and acknowledged to require 
an elucidation here. He combines in most cases a strict 
attention to fact, with the rare attributes of philosophic 
reflection, and sometimes the bloom of eloquence. But 
simplicity of narrative constitute the greatest and sometimes 
the only charm in the composition of the monkish chroni- 

♦ William of Malmsbury, translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe, "4to. 
Lond, 1815, p. 107. 
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. William of Malmsbury aimed at a more ambitious 

, and attempted tn adorn, as he admits himself, hia 

, isb history witli Homan art; ihia he dooa sometimes 

ii tolerable elegance, but too often at the coat ot'necessay 

til. Yet Btill we must place him at the head of the mid- 

i age bistoriaiiB, for he was diligent and critical, though 

'haps not always impartial; and in matters cotmected with 

Inish doctrine, bia teatimony is not always to be relied 

without additional authority ; bis account of those 

> held opinions somewhat adverse to the orthodoxy of 

Die is often ei^nivocal ; we may even suspect him of tn- 

Itoolating their writings, at least of Alfric, whose bomilies 

'i excited the fears of the Norman ecclesiastics. His 

LS were compiled from mauy sources now unknown ; and 

the works of Bede, tho Saxon chronicles, and Flori- 

t, he occasionally transcribes with little alteration. 

^ut is it not distressing to fi.id that this talented author, 

luperior in other respects to the crude compilers of 

•''ish history, cannot rise above the superstition of the 

Is it not deplorable that a mind so gitted could rely 

1 fanatical zeal upon the verity of all iboae foul lies of 

e called " Holy" miracles ; or that he could conceive 

f/ God would vouchsafe to make bis aaiuta ridiculous in 

yea of man, by such gross absurdities as tradition re- 

(, bnt which Kome deemed worthy of canonization ; but 

a then, as now, so difficult to conquer the prejudices of 

y teaching. With all our philosophy and our acience, 

iat men cannot do it uow ; even so in the days of old ; 

e brought up in tbe midst of superstition ; sucked 

a it were from their mother's breast, and fondly cradled 

•A belief ; and as soon as tbe infant mind could think, 

sntal piety dedicated it to God ; tiot, however, as a light 

" line before men, bnt as a candle under a bushel ; for to 

i God and to serve monachism were synonymous ex- 

ons in thoae days. 

e west of England was honoured by many a monkish 

diophile in the middle ages. The aunals of Gloucester 

' ?y record the names of severid. Prior Peter, who be- 

) abbot in the year 1104, is said to have enclosed the 

istery with a stone wall, and greatly cm'iched it with 

L 2 
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many books " copia librorumy* A few years after (a.d. 
1113), Godemon the Prior was made abbot, and the Saxon 
Chronicle records that during his time the tower was set on 
fire by lightning and the whole monastery was burnt ; so that 
all the valuable things therein were destroyed except a '* few 
books and three priest's mass-hackles."t Abbot Gamage gave 
many books to the library in the year 1306; J and Richard 
de Stowe, during the same century, gave the monks a small 
collection in nine or ten volumes ; a list of them is preserved 
in an old manuscript.§ 

But earlier than this in the eleventh century, a bishop of 
Exeter stands remarkable as an amator Ubrorum, Leofric, 
the last bishop of Crediton, and " sometime lord chancellor 
of England, **|| received permission from Edward the Con- 
fessor to translate the seat of his diocese to the city of 
Exeter in the year 1050, " He was brought up and studied 
in Loiliarinqos^' says William of Malmsbury,^ and he mani- 
fested his learning and fondness for study by collecting 
books. Of the nature of his collections we are enabled to 
judge by the volumes he gave to the church of Exeter. The 
glimpse thus obtained lead us to consider him a curious 
book-collector ; and it is so interesting to look upon a cata- 
logue of a bishop's private library in that early time, and to 
behold his tastes and his pursuits reRecLed and mirrored 
forth therein, that I am sure the reader will be gratified by 
its perusal.** After enumerating some broad lands and a 
glittering array of sumptuous ornaments, he is recorded to 
have given to the church '* Two complete mass books ; 1 

♦ MS. Cottonian. Domit. A. viii. fol. 128 b. 
t Saxon Chron. by Ingram, p. 343. 

{ Dugdale's Monasticoj vol. i. p. 534. Leland gives a list of the 
books he found there, but they only number about 20 volumes. See 
Collect, vol. iv. p. 159. 

5 MS. Harleian, No. 627, fol. 8 a. " Liber Gencseos versificatus" 
probably Csedmon's Paraphrase was among them, and Boethius's Con- 
solation of Philosophy. 

11 Godwin Cat. of Bishops, p. 317. 

II Will, of Malms, de Gcstis Pont. Savile Script, fol. 1601, p. 256, 
apud Lotharitigos alius et doclus. 

♦ * I use a transcript of the Exeter MS. collated by Sir F. Madden. 
Additional MSS. No. 9067. It is printed in Latin and Saxon from an 
t)ld MS. in the Bodl. Auet. D. 2. 16. fol. 1. a; in Dugdale*s Monasti- 
con, vol. ii. p. 527, which varies a little from the Exeter transcript. 
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kctarium; 2 Books of Eoisilcs {Fk/el Bee*) \ 2 com. 
e Sang Bee; 1 Book of mi/ht sant/ ; 1 Book wms liber. 
Breviary or Tropery ; 2 Psalters; 3 Psalters according to 
: BamaD copicB ; 2 Aiiiiphouers ; A precious book of 
; 3 others ; 1 Book of Christ in English ; 2 Sum- 
r Rending bcc; 1 Winter ditto; Rules and Canons; I 
iirtyrology; t Canons in Latin ; 1 Confessional m ^k^/uiA; 
book, of Homilies anJ Hymns for Winter and Summer; 
Boethiua on the Consolation of Philosophy, in Engliih 
Bug Alfred's translation) ; 1 Great Book of Poetry in Eng- 
Ti[ 1 Capitular; 1 Book of very ancient nocturnal aanys; 
PlBtel bee ; 2 Ancient raeding bee ; I for tbe use of the 
Bflt; also the following books in Latin, viz. I Pastoral of 
ry; 1 Dialogues of Gregory ; 1 Book of the Four Pro- 
; 1 Boethina Consolation of Philosophy ; 1 Book of 
9 offices of Amalar ; 1 Isagoge of Porphyry ; I Passional ; 
"wok of Prosper; 1 book of Prudeniiug the Martyr; 1 
Jdentius ; 1 Pnidentius {ile Mrib) ; 1 other book ; I Eze- 
Iftl the Prophet ; 1 Isaiah the Prophet ; 1 Song of Songs; 
Eridore Etymology ; I Isidore on the New and Old Testa- 
mt; 1 Lives of the Apostles ; 1 Works of Bede ; 1 Bede 
V the Apocalypse; 1 Bede's Exposition on the Seven Ca- 
tieal Epistles ; 1 book of Isidore on the Miracles of Christ ; 
>ok of Orosins ; I book of Machabees ; 1 book of Pei'- 
;lSedulus; 1 Avntor ; 1 book of Statins with a gloss." 
wh were the books forming a part of the private library 
l.ft bishop of Exeter in the year of grace 1073. Few in- 
' »1 when compared with the vast multitudes assembled 
i amnssed together in the ages of printed literature. But 
a sixty or seventy volumes, collected in those times of 
th, and each produced by the tedious process of the 
^, were of an excessive value, and mark their owner ns 
lU iaotiv an amator librorum, as the enormous piles heaped 
together in modern times would do a Magliabechi. Nor 
was Lcofric an ordinary collector ; he loved to preserve the 
idiomatic poetry of those old Saxon days ; his ancient eanff 
bee, or song books, would now be deemed a curious and 
precious relic of Sa.fon literature. One of these has fortu- 
nately escaped the ravages of time and the fate of war. 
" The great boc of Enghsh Poetry" is still preserved at 
* Bee is the plural of boc, a book. 
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Exeter — one of the finest relics of Anglo Saxon poetry ex- 
tant. Mark too those early translations which we cannot 
but regard with infinite pleasure, and which satisfactorily 
prove that the Gospels and Church Service was at least 
partly read and sung in the Saxon church in the common 
language of the people ; let the Eoman Catholics say what 
they will.* But without saying much of his church books, 
we cannot but be pleased to find the Christian Boethius in 
his library with Bede, Gregory, Isidore, Prosper, Orosius, 
Prudentius, Scdulus, Persius and Statius ; these are authors 
which retrieve the studies of Leofric from the charge of 
mere monastic lore. 

But good books about this time were beginning to be 
sought after with avidity. The Cluniac monks, who were 
introduced into England about the year 1077, more than one 
hundred and sixty years after their foundation, gave a power- 
ful impetus to monastic learning; which received additional 
force by the enlightened efforts of the Cistercians, instituted 
in 1098, and spread into Britain about the year 1128. These 
two great branches of the Benedictine order, by their great 
love of learning, and by their zeal in collecting books, effected 
a great change in the monkish literature of England. " They 
were not only curious and attentive in forming numerous 
libraries, but with indefatigable assiduity transcribed the 
volumes of the ancients, rasstduiie wfuttgahle a iranscrire 
ies livres des anciens, say the Benedictines of St. Maur,f 
who perhaps however may be suspected of regarding their 
ancient brethren in rather too favourable a light. But cer- 
tain it is, that the state of literature became much improved, 
and the many celebrated scholars who flourished in the 
twelfth century spread a taste for reading far and wide, and 
by their example caused the monks to look more eagerly 
after books. Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of London, is one 
of the most pleasing instances of this period, and his writings 
have even now a freshness and vivacity about them which 

♦ See Dr. Lingard*8 Hist. Anglo Sax. Churchy vol. i. page 307, who 
cannot deny this entirely; see also Lappenberg Hist, Eng, vol. i. 
p. 202, who says that the mass was read partially in the Saxon tongue. 
Hallam in his Supplemental Notes^ p. 408, has a good note on the 
subject. 

t Hist. Litt, de la Fran. ix. p. 142. 
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surprise as they interest the reader. This ilhistrious student, 
and truly worthy man, was born at Blois in the early part of 
the twelfth century. His parents, who were wealthy and 
noble, were desirous of bestowing upon their son an educa- 
tion befitting their own rank ; for this purpose he was sent 
to Paris to receive instruction in the general branches of 
scholastic knowledge. He paid particular attention to poetry, 
and studied rhetoric with still greater ardour.* But being 
designed for the bar, he left Paris for Bologna, there to study 
civil law ; and succeeded in mastering all the dry technicali- 
ties of legal science. He then returned to Paris to study 
scholastic divinity ,f in which he became eminently proficient, 
and was ever excessively fond. He remained at Paris study- 
ing deeply himself, and instructing others for many years. 
About the year 1167 he went with Stephen, Count de Perche, 
into Sicily, and was appointed tutor to the young King Wil- 
liam II., made keeper of his privy seal, and for two years 
conducted his education.J Soon after leaving Sicily, he was 
invited by Henry II. into England, § and made Archdeacon of 
Bath. It was during the time he held that office that he 
wrote most of these letters, from which we obtain a know- 
ledge of the above facts, and which he collected together at 
the particular desire of King Henry; who ever regarded 
him with the utmost kindness, and bestowed upon him his 
lasting friendship. I know not a more interesting or a more 
historically valuable volume than these epistolary collections 
of Archdeacon Peter. They seem to bring those old times 
before us, to seat us by the fire-sides of our Norman forefa- 
thers, and in a pleasant, quiet manner enter into a gossip on 
the passing events of the aay ; and being written by a student 
and an amator Uhrorum^ they moreover unfold to us the state 
of learning among the ecclesiastics at least of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; and if we were to take our worthy archdeacon as a 
specimen, they possessed a far better taste for these matters 
than we usually give them credit for. Peter of Bloi« was no 
ordinary man; a churchman, he was free from the prejudices 
of churchmen — a visitant of courts and the associate of 
royalty, he was yet free from the sycophancy of a courtier — 

* Pet. Blesensis Opera, 4to. Mogiint. 1 600. Ep. Ixxxix. 
t Ep. xxvi. X Ep. Ixvi. § Ep. cxxvii. 
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and when he saw pride and ungodliness in the church, or in 
high places, he feared not to use his pen in stern reproof at 
these abominations. It is both curious and extraordinary, 
when we bear in mind the prejudices of the age, to find him 
writing to a bishop upon the looseness of his conduct, and 
reproving him for his inattention to the affairs of his diocese, 
and upbraiding another for displaying an unseemly fondness 
for hunting * and other sports of the field ; which he says is 
so disreputable to one of his holy calling, and quotes an in- 
stance of Pope Nicholas suspending and excluding from the 
church Bishop Lanfred for a similar offence ; which he con- 
siders even more disgraceful in Walter, Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, to whom he is writing, on account of his advanced 
age; he being at that time eighty years old. We are con- 
stantly reminded in reading his letters that we have those of 
an indefatigable student before us ; almost every page bears 
some allusion to his books or to his studies, and prove how 
well and deeply read he was in Latin literature ; not merely 
the theological writings of the church, but the classics also. 
In one of his letters he speaks of his own studies, and tells us 
that when he learnt the art of versification and correct 
style, he did not spend his time on legends and fables, but 
took his models from Livy, Quintus Curtius, Trogus Pom- 

* Ep. Ivi. Yet we find ihat Charlemag:iie, ifi the year 795, granted 
the monks of the monasterv of St. Bertiu in the time of Abbot Odlando, 
the i)rivilege of hunting in his forests for the purpose of procuring lea- 
ther to bind their books. '* Odlando Abbate kujus loci abbas $umu8f in 
omni bonitate suo pradecessori Hardrado coagualia anno primo sui 
regiminia impetravit d rege Carolo privilegium venandi in silvis nostris 
et aliis ubicumque constitutiSf ad volumina librorum tegtenda, et ma" 
nicas et zonas kabendas. Salvia f or estis regiis, quod sic incipit. Caro- 
lus Dei gratia Rex Francorum et Longolardorum ac patricius Roma- 
norum, ^c. data Septimo Kal. ApriliSy anno xxvi. regni ^ostri." Mar- 
tene Thasaurus Nov. Anecdotorum iii. 498. Warton mentions a simi- 
lar instance of a grant to the monks of St. Sithin, Dissert, ii. prefixed 
to Hist, of Eng. Poetry^ but he quotes it with some sad misrepresenta- 
tions, and refers to Mabillon De re Diplomatica, 611. Mr. Maitland, 
in his Dark Ages, has shown the absurdity of Warton*s inferences from 
the fact, and proved that it was to the servants, or eorum homines^ that 
Charlemagne granted this uncanonical privilege, p. 216. But I find no 
such restriction in the case 1 have quoted above. Probably, however, 
it was thought needless to express what might be inferred, or to cau- 
tion against a practice so uncongenial with the christian duties of a 
monk. 
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peius, Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and other classics ; in 
the same letter he gives some directions to the Archdeacon 
of Nantes, who had undertaken the education of his nephews, 
as to the manner of their study. He had received from the 
archdeacon a flattering account of the progress made by one 
of them named William, to which he thus replies — " You 
speak," says he, "of William — his great penetration and in- 
genious disposition, who, without grammar or the authors of 
science, which are both so desirable, has mastered the sub- 
tilties of logic, so as to be esteemed a famous logician, as I 
learn by your letter. But this is not the foundation of 
a correct knowledge — these subtilties which you so highly 
extol, are manifoldly pernicious, as Seneca truly affirms, 
— Odthilius nihil est subtUitate uhi est solos subtilitas. 
What indeed is the use of these things in which you 
say he spends his days — either at home, in the army, 
at the bar, in the cloister, in the church, in the court, 
or indeed in any position whatever, except, I suppose, 
the schools ? Seneca says, in writing to Lucalius, " Quid 
est, inquit acutius arista et in quo est utiles/* In many 
letters we find him quoting the classics with the greatest 
ease, and the most appropriate application to his subject; in 
one he refers to Ovid, Persius, and Seneca,f and in others, 
when writing in a most interesting and amusing manner of 
poetic fame and literary study, he extracts from Terence, 
Ovid, Juvenal, Horace, Plato, Cicero, Valerius Maximus, 
Seneca, &c.J In another, besides a constant use of Scrip- 
ture, which proves how deeply read too he was in Holy 
Writ, he quotes with amazing prodigality from Juvenal, 
Frontius, Vigetius Dio, Virgil, Ovid, Justin, Horace, and 
PIutarch.§ Indeed, Horace was a great favorite with the 
archdeacon, who often applies some of his finest sentences 
to illustrate his familiar chat and epistolary disquisitions.^ 
It is worth noticing that in one he quotes the Roman history 

♦ Ep. ci. p. 184. He afterwards quotes Livy, Tacitus, and many 
others. 

f £p. xiv. He was fond of Quintus Curtius, and often read hii 
history with much pleasure. Ep. ci. p. 184. 

J Ep. Ixxvii. p. 81. § Ep. xciv. 

% Ep. xcii., and also Ixxil., which is redundant with quotations 
from the poets. 
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of Sallust, in six books, which is now lost, save a few frag- 
ments ; the passage relates to Pompey the Great.* We 
can scarcely refrain from a smile at the eagerness of Arch- 
deacon Peter in persuading his friends to relinquish the too 
enticing study of frivolous plays, which he says can be of no 
service to the interests of the soul ;f and then, forgetting 
this admonition, sending for tragedies and comedies himself, 
that he might get them transcribed. J This puts one in 
mind of a certain modern divine, whose conduct not agree- 
ing with his doctrine, told his hearers not to do as he did, 
but as he told them. It appears also equally ludicrous to 
find him upbraiding a monk, named Peter of Blois, for 
studying the pagan authors : " the foolish old fables of 
Hercules and Jove,'* their lies and philosophy ;§ when, as 
we have seen, he read them so ravenously and so greatly 
borrowed from them himself. But then we must bear in 
mind that the archdeacon had also well stored his mind with 
Scripture, and certainly always deemed that the first and 
most important of all his studies, which was perhaps not the 
case with the monk to whom he writes. In some of his 
letters we have pleasing pictures of the old times presented 
to us, and it is astonishing how homely and natural they 
read, after the elapse of 700 years. In more than one he 
launches out in strong invectives against the lawyers, who 
in all ages seem to have borne the indignation of mankind; 
Peter accuses them of selling their knowledge for hire, to 
the direct perversion of all justice; of favouring the rich and 
oppressing the poor.^ He reproves Reginald, Archdeacon 
of Salisbury, for occupying his time with falconry, instead of 
attending to his clerical duties ; and in another, a most in- 
teresting letter, he gives a description of King Henry II., 
whose character he extols in panegyric terms, and proves 
how much superior he was in learning to William II. of 
Sicily. He says that ** Henry, as often as he could breathe 
from his care and solicitudes, he was occupied in secret 
reading; or at other times joined by a body of clergy, would 
try to solve some elaborate question qucestionis laborat evol- 
vere.\\ Frequently we find him writing about books, beg- 

* Ep. xciv. p. 170. + Ep. Ivii, J Ep. xii. 

§ Ep. Ixxvi. p. 132. H Ep. cxl. p. 253. || Ep. Ixvi. p. 115. 
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ing transcripts, eagerly purchasing them ; and in one of his 
letters to Alexander, Aobot of Jenniege, Gemiticensem, he 
writes, apologising, and begging his forgiveness for not 
having fulfilled his promise in returning a book which he 
had borrowed from his library, and begs that his friend will 
yet allow him to retain it some days longer.* The last days 
of a scholar's life are not always remarkable, and we know 
nothing of those of Archdeacon Peter; for after the death of 
Henry II., his intellectual worth found no royal mind to 
appreciate it. The lion-hearted Bichard thought more of 
the battle axe and crusading than the encouragement of 
literature or science ; and Peter, like many other students, 
grown old in their studies, was left in his age to wander 
among his books, unmolested and uncared for. With the 
friendship of a few clerical associates, and the archdeaconry 
of London," which by the bye was totally unproductive,! he 
died, and for many ages was forgotten. But a student's 
worth can never perish ; a time is certain to arrive when his 
erudition will receive its due reward of human praise. We 
now, after a slumber of many hundred years, begin to appre- 
ciate his value, and to entertain a hearty friendship and 
esteem for the venerable Archdeacon Peter. 



CHAPTEB X. 

Winchester famous for its Scribes — Ethelwold and Gode- 
mann — Anecdotes — Library of the Monastery of Reading 
— the Bible — Library . of Depying Priory — Effects of 
Gospel Reading — Catalogue of Ramsey Library — He- 
brew MSS. — Fine Classics^ Sfc, — St. Edmund's Bury — 
Church of Ely — Canute, Sfc. 

In the olden time the monks of Winchester J were renowned 
for their calligraphic and pictorial art. The choice book 
collectors of the day sought anxiously for volumes produced 

* Ep. xxxvii. p. 68. t Ep. cli. 

X Those learned in such matters refer the foundation of Winchester 
cathedral and monastery to a remote period. An old writer says that 
it was '* built by King Lucius, who, abolishing Paganisme, embraced 
Christ the first yere of his reigne, being the yeere of our Lord 180," — 
Godwin's Cat, p. 157. See also Usher de Primordiis, fo. 126. 
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by these ingenious scribes, and paid extravagant prices for 
them. A superb specimen of their skill was executed for 
Bishop Ethelwold ; that enlightened and benevolent prelate 
was a great patron of art and literature, and himself a gram- 
maticus and poet of no mean pretensions. He did more 
than any other of his time to restore the architectural beauties 
which were damaged or destroyed by the fire and sword of 
the Danish invaders. His love of these undertakings, his 
industry in carrying them out, and the great talent he dis- 
played in their restoration, is truly wonderful to observe. 
He is called by Wolstan, his biographer, ** a great builder 
of churches, and divers other works."* He was fond of 
learning, and very liberal in diffusing the knowledge which 
he acquired ; and used to instruct the young by reading to 
them the Latin authors, translated into the Saxon tongue. 
** He wrote a Saxion version of the Rule of Saint Benedict, 
which was so much admired, and so pleased King Edgar, 
that he granted to him the manor of Sudborn,f as a token 
of his approbation." 

Among a number of donations which he bequeathed to 
this monastery, twenty volumes are enumerated, embracing 
some writings of Bede and Isidore. J As a proof of his 
bibliomanical propensities, I refer the reader to the cele- 
brated Benedictional of the Duke of Devonshire ; that rich 
gem, with its resplendent illuminations, place it beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, and prove Ethelwold to have been an 
amator librorum of consummate taste. This fine specimen 
of Saxon ingenuity is the production of a cloistered monk of 
Winchester, named Godemann, who transcribed it at the 
bishop's special desire, as we learn, from the following 
lines : — 

" Presentem Bihlum iuaset perscribere Presul. 
Wintonia Due quefecerat esse Patronum 
Magnus JEthelwoldtts" § 

• ** Ecclesiarum ac diversonim operum magnus spdificator, et dum 
e8set abbas et dum esset episcopus." — Wolstan, Vita JEthelw, ap, 
Mahillon Actee S. S» Benedict^ Sac. v. p. 614. 

t Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. i. p. 458. 

J MS. belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, No. 60, fo. 34. See 
Dugdale Monast. vol. i. p. 382. He gave to the monks of Abingdon a 
copy of the Gospels cased in silver, ornamented 'with gold and precious 
stones. 

§ Archoeologia, vol. xxiv. p. 22 ; and Dibdin*s delightful " Deca- 
meron,*' vol. i. p, lix. 
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GodemaaQ, the scribe, entreatB the prayers of his readers, 

■nd wishes " all who gaze on this book to ever pray that 

■fter the ecid of the flesh I may inherit health in benveu : 

phis is the fervent prajer of the scribe, the humble Gode- 

This talented illuniiDalor was chaplain to Elhclwold, 

I aflerwards abbot of Thomey.* Tile choice Benedic- 

nioiial in the public library of Rouen is also ascribed to his 

pliant pen, and adds additional lustre to his nrtistic fame. 'j' 

Most readers have heard of Walter, (who was prior of 

Bt. Swithin in 1 174,) giving twelve measures of barley and & 

ball, On which was embroidered in silver the history of 

. Berinns converting a Saxon king, for a fine copy of 

(fiede's Homilies and St. Austin's Psalter ; J and of Henry, 

a monk of the Benedictine abbey of Hyde, near there, who 

Jtrnnacribed, in the year 1178, Terence, UoethJus, Suetonius 

ind Claudian^ and richly illuminated and bound them, which 

Xbe exchanged with a neighbouring bibliophile tor a life 

^f St, Christopher, St. Gregory's I'nsioral Care, and ibur 

^Uiasals.g Nicholas, Bishop of Winchester, left one hundred 

marks and a Uible, with a fine gloss, in two large volumes, 

.. ) the convent of St. Swithin. John de Pontiasara, who 

K^cceedcd that bishop in the year 1282, borrowed this valu- 

jMe maimacript to benefit and improve his biblical know- 

idge by a perusal of its numerous notes. So great was 

their regard lor this precious gift, that the monks demanded 

B bond for its return ; a circumstance which has caused some 

yloubt as to the plenitude of the Holy Scriptures Jn the 

t'Englisb Church during that period ; at least among those 

^wbo have only casually glanced at the subject. 1 may as 

rell notice that the ancient Psalter in the Cottonian Library || 

maa written about the year 1035, by the " moat humble 

pirother and monk j^sinus," of Hyde Abbey. The table 

refixed to the volume records the deaths of other eminent 

pcribes and illuminators, whose names are mingled with the 

peat men of the day ; ^ shewing how esteemed they were, 

• Wu1s Act, S. S. Bcneditl. p. 616. 
I t Arohoidliig. vul, iitlv. 
t ftpgisl, Priomt. S, Swithin Winton.— ITurfon 11, Du»ert. 
llbkl. II Marked 7\t>.s. D. '27, 

4 It is cAlled " Calendarium, in ;no notantur diet obitut plurime- 

N mcnacAufuiM, ntSatiiin, 4<'. i temp, rtgum Jnglo-Saxaii 
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and how honourable was their avocation. Thus under the 
15th of May we find '* Ohitus ^therici fw* picto ; " and again, 
under the 5th of July, " Obit Wulfrici m** pictoris" Many 
were the choice transcripts made and adorned by the Win- 
chester monks. 

The monastery of Reading, in Berkshire, possessed during 
the reign of Henry the Third a choice library of a hundred 
and fifty volumes. It is printed in the Supplement to the 
History of Reading, from the original prefixed to the Wool- 
lascot manuscripts. But it is copied very inaccurately, and 
with many grievous omissions ; nevertheless it will suffice 
to enable us to gain a knowledge of the class of books most 
admired by the monks of Reading ; and the Christian reader 
will be glad to learn that the catalogue opens, as usual, with 
the Holy Scriptures. Indeed no less than four fine large 
and complete copies of the Bible are enumerated. The 
first in two volumes; the second in three volumes ; the third 
in two, and the fourth in the same number which was trans- 
cribed by the Cantor, and kept in the cloisters for the use of 
the monks. But in addition to these, which are in themselves 
quite sufficient to exculpate the monks from any charge of 
negligence of Bible reading, we find a long list of separate 
portions of the Old and New Testament ; besides many of 
the most important works of the Fathers, and productions of 
mediaeval learning, as the following names will testify : — 



Ambrose. 


Jerome. 


Augusiine. 


Josephus. 


Basil. 


Lombard. 


Bede. 


Macrobius. 


Cassidorus. 


Origen, 


Eusebius. 


Plato. 


Gregory. 


Prosper. 


Hilarius. 


Kabanus Maurus 



They possessed also the works of Geoffry of Monmouth; 
the Fita Karoli et Alexandri et gesta Normannorum ; a 
" Ystoria Rading," and many others equally interesting ; 
and among the books given by Radbert of Witchir, we find 
a Juvenal, the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, and the 
" Ode et Poetria et Sermone et Epistole Oratii.*' But cer- 
tainly the most striking characteristic is the fine biblical 
collection contained in their library, which is well worthy 
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our attention, if not our admiration : not but that we find 
them in other libraries much less extensive. In those monas- 
teries whose poverty would not allow the purchase of books 
in any quantity, and whose libraries could boast but of some 
twenty or thirty volumes, it is scarcely to be expected that 
they should be found rich in profane literature ; but it is 
deeply gratifying to find, as we generally do, the Bible first 
on their little list ; conveying a proof by this prominence in 
a quiet but expressive way, how highly they esteemed that 
holy volume, and how essential they deemed its possession. 
Would that they had profited more by its holy precepts ! 

We find an instance of this, and a proof of their fond- 
ness for the Bible, in the catalogue of the books in Depying 
Priory,* in Lincolnshire; which, containing a collection of 
twenty-three volumes, enumerates a copy of the Bible first 
on the humble list. The catalogue is as follows : — 

These are the books in the Library of the monks of Depying.f 

The Bible. 

The first part of the Morals of Pope St. Gregory. 

The second part of the Morals by the same. 

Book of Divine Offices. 

Gesta Britonorum. 

Tracts of Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, on Confession, with other 

compilations. 
Martyrologium, with the Rules of St. Benedict; Passion of St. James ; 

with other books. 
Constitutions of Pope Benedict. 
History of the Island of Ely. 
Hugucio de dono fratris Johannis Tiryngham. 
Homilies of the blessed Gregory. 
Constitutions of Pope Clement XII. 
Book of the Virtues and Vices. 
Maj ester Historiarum. 
Sacramentary given by Master John Swarby, Rector of the Cliuich of 

St. Guthlac. 
One great Portoforium for the use of the Brothers. 
Two ditto. 

Two Psalters for the use of the Brothers. 
Three Missals for the use of the Brothers. 

There is not much in this scanty collection, the loss of 

* It was a little cell dependant on the Abbey of Thorney. 

t MS. Harleiariy No. 3658, fo. 74, b. It will be found printed in 
Dugdale'a Monasticon^ vol. iv. p. 167. The catalogue was evidently 
written about the year 1350. 
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which we need lament ; nor does it inspire us with a very 
high notion of the learning of the monks of Depying Priory. 
Yet how cheering it is to find that the Bible was studied in 
this little cell ; and I trust the monk often drew from it 
many words of comfort and consolation. Where is the reader 
who will not regard these instances of Bible reading with 
pleasure ? Where, is the Christian who will not rejoice that 
the Gospel of Christ was read and loved in the turbulent 
days of the Norman monarchs ? Where is the philosopher 
who will affirm that we owe nothing to this silent but effec- 
tual and fervent study? Where is he who will maintain 
that the influence of the blessed and abundant charity — the 
cheering promises, and the sweet admonitions of love and 
mercy with which the Gospels overflow — aided nothing in 
the progress of civilization? Where is the Bible student 
who will believe that all this reading of the Scriptures was 
unprofitable because, forsooth, a monk preached and taught 
it to the multitude ? 

Let the historian open his volumes with a new interest, 
and ponder over their pages with a fresh spirit of inquiry ; 
let him read of days of darkness and barbarity ; and as he 
peruses on, trace the origin of the light whose brightness 
drove the darkness and barbarity away. How much will he 
trace to the Bible's influence ; how often will he be com- 
pelled to enter a convent wall to find in the gospel student 
the one who shone as a redeeming light in those old days of 
iniquity and sin ; and will he deny to the Christian priest 
his gratitude and love, because he wore the cowl and mantle 
of a monk, or because he loved to read of saints whose lives 
were mingled with lying legends, or because he chose a life 
which to us looks dreary, cold, and heartless. Will he deny 
him a grateful recollection when he reads of how much good 
he was permitted to achieve in the Church of Christ ; of 
how many a doubting heart he reassured ; of how many a 
soul he fired with a true spark of Christian love ; when he 
reads of how the monk preached the faith of Christ, and 
how often he led some wandering pilgrim into the path of 
vital truth by the sweet words of the dear religion which he 
taught ; when he reads that the hearts of many a stem Nor- 
man chief was softened by the sweetness of the gospel's voice, 
and his evil passions were lulled by the hymn of praise which 




(be motik devoutly aang to bis Master in henven above. But 

speaking of the pxistRnce of the Bible among the monks puts 

roe in mind of the Abbey of Ramsey and its liDe old library 

r«rf books, which was particularly rich io biblical treasures. 

■ea superior to Reading, as regards its biblical collection, 

S the libraiy of Ramsey. A portion of an old catalogue 

t the library of this monastery has been preserved, appa- 

intly transcribed about the beginning of the Iburteenth 

mtury, during the warlike reign of Richard the Second. 

EtJA one of the richest and most iuterestiog relics of its kind 

'■" ■ int, at least of those to be found in our own public libra- 

; and a perusal of it will not fail to leave an impression 

I the mind that the monks were far wealthier in their lite- 

^.y stores thau we previously imagined. Originally on two 

ll tfaree skins, it is now torn into five separate pieces,* and 

k other respects much dilapidated. The writing also in 

^ne parts is nearly obliterated, so as to render the docu. 

int fcarcely readable. It is much to be regretted that 

'a interesting catalogue is but a portion of the original; iu 

Umplete tbrm it would probably have described twice as 

my volumes ; but a fragment as it is, it nevertheless cod- 

ins the titles of more than eleven hundred hookt, with the 

lues of many of tiieir donors attached. A creditable and 

|bt worthy testimonial this, of the learning and love of 

'i& prevalent among the monks of Ramsey Monastery. 

t than seven hundred of this goodly number were of a 

jeHaneous nature, and the rest were principally books 

1 the performance of divine service. Among these 

■e were no less than seventy Breviaries ; thirty-two Grails j 

Jnty-nine Processionals ; and one hundred Psalters ! The 

&et will regard most of these as superstitions and useless ; 

r should 1 remark upon them did they not show that 

toItB were not so scarce in those times as we suppose; as 

"» prodigality satisfactorily proves, and moreover testifies 

illhe unceasing industry of the monkish scribes. We who 

"k used to the speed of the printing press and its fertile 

mdance, can scarcely form an opinion of the labour n 

J* Cottonian ChHrla, 11-16. lam sorry to ohservB 
1 paid ID this curiooa fiagmcn), wliicli, insignifii 
ome, is nevertbeleaa nutle a curiosily of li 
Lttered coudiljon cnllsfor Iheoare orSUFiederiuk MadJen, 
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sary to transcribe this formidable array of papistical litera- 
ture. Four hundred volumes transcribed with the plodding 
pen ! each word collated and each page diligently revised, 
lest a blunder or a misspelt syllable should blemish those 
books so deeply venerated. What long years of dry tedious 
labour and monotonous industry was here ! 

But the other portion of the catalogue fully compensates 
for this vast proportion of ecclesiastical volumes. Besides 
several Biblia optima in duobus voluminihus^ or complete 
copies of the Bible, many separate books of the inspired 
writers are noted down ; indeed the catalogue lays before us 
a 8U})crb array of fine biblical treasures, rendered doubly 
valuable by copious and useful glossaries ; and embracing 
many a rare Hebrew MS. Bible, hibliotheca hebraice, and 
precious commentary. I count no less than twenty volumes 
in this ancient language. But we often find Hebrew manu- 
scripts in the monastic catalogues after the eleventh century. 
The Jews, who came over in great numbers about that time, 
were possessed of many valuable books, and spread a know- 
ledge of their language and literature among the students of 
the monasteries. And when the cruel persecution com- 
menced against them in the thirteenth century, they disposed 
of their books, which were generally bought up by the 
monks, who were ever hungry alter such acquisitions. 
Gregory, prior of Ramsey, collected a great quantity of He- 
brew MSS. in this way, and highly esteemed the language, 
in which he became deeply learned. At his death, in the 
year 1250, he left them to the library of his monastery.* 
Nor was my lord prior a solitary instance ; many others of 
the same abbey, inspired by his example and aided by his 
books, studied the Hebrew with equal success. Brother 
Dudford, the Armarian, and Holbeach, a monk, displayed 
their erudition in writing a Hebrew lexicon.f 

The library of Ramsey was also remarkably rich in patristic 
lore. They gloried in the possession of the works of Am- 
brose, Augustine, Ansclm, Basil, Boniface, Bernard, Gre- 
gory, and many others equally voluminous. But it was not 

* Leland Script. Brit. p. 321, and MSS. Bibl. Lambeth, Wharton, 
L. p. 661. Libris Prioris Gregorii de Ramsey, Prima pars BihliotheccB 
Hebraice, &c. Warton Dissert ii. Eiig. Poetry. 

t Bale, iv. 41, et ix. 9. Leland, Scrip. Brit. p. 452. 
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exclusively to the study of such matters that these monks 
applied their minds, they possessed a taste for other branches 
of literature besides. They read histories of the church, 
histories of England, of Normandy, of the Jews ; and histo- 
ries of scholastic philosophy, and many old chronicles which 
reposed on their shelves. In science they appear to have 
been equally studious, for the catalogue enumerates works 
on medicine, natural history, philosophy, mathematics, logic, 
dialectics, arithmetic and music ! Who will say after this 
that the monks were ignorant of the sciences and careless of 
the arts ? The classical student has perhaps ere this con- 
demned them for their want of taste, and felt indignant at 
the absence of those authors of antiquity whose names and 
works he venerates. But the monks, far from neglecting 
those precious volumes, were ever careful of their preserva- 
tion ; they loved Virgil, Horace, and even Ovid, *' heathen 
dogs" as they were, and enjoyed a keen relish for their beau- 
ties. I find in this catalogue the following choice names of 
antiquity occur repeatedly : — 



Aristotle. 


Macrobius. 


Arian. 


Orosius. 


Boetiuus. 


Ovid. 


Claudiii8. 


Plato. 


Dionysina 


Priscian. 


Donatus. 


Prudentius, 


Horace. 


Seneca. 


Josephus. 


Sallust. 


Justin. 


Soiinus. 


Lucan. 


Terence. 


Martial. 


Virgil. 



Here were rich mines of ancient eloquence, and fragrant 
flowers of poesy to enliven and perfume the dull cloister 
studies of the monks. It is not every library or reading 
society even of our own time that possess so many gems of 
old. But other treasures might yet be named which still 
further testify to the varied tastes and literary pursuits of 
these monastic bibliophiles ; but I shall content myself with 
naming Peter of Blois, the Sentences of Peter Lombard, of 
which they had several copies, some enriched with choice 
commentaries and notes, the works of Thomas Aquinas and 
others of his class, a " Liber Ricardi,** Dictionaries, Gram- 
mars, and the writings of " Majestri Robi Grostete," the 

M 2 
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celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, renowned as a great Amafor 
Lihrorum, and collector of Grecian literature. I might 
easily swell this notice out to a considerable extent by enu- 
merating many other book treasures in this curious collec- 
tion : but enough has been said to enable the reader to judge 
of the sort of literature the monks of Eamsey collected and 
the books they read ; and if he should feel inclined to pursue 
the inquiry further, I must refer him to the original manu- 
script, promising him much gratification for his trouble.* 
It only remains for me to say that the Vandalism of the Re- 
formation swept all traces of this fine library away, save the 
broken, tattered catalogue we have just examined. But this 
is more than has been spared from some. The abbey of St 
Edmunds Buryf at one time must have enjoyed a copious 
library, but we have no catalogue that I am aware of to tell 
of its nature, not even a passing notice of its well-stored 
shelves, except a few lines in which Leland mentions some 
of the old manuscripts he found therein. J But a catalogue of 
their library in the flourishing days of their monastery would 
have disclosed, I imagine, many curious works, and proba- 
bly some singular writings on the ^^crafft off medycyne^'* 
which Abbot Baldwin, '''phesearC^ to Edward the Confes8or,§ 
had given the monks, and of whom Lydgate thus speaks — 

" Baldewynus, a monk off Seynt Denys, 

Gretly expert in crafft off medycyne ; 

Full provydent off counsayl and right wys, 

Sad oflf his port, functuons off doctryne ; 

After by prace and influence devyne, 

Choose off Bury Abbot, as I reede 

The thyrdde in order that did ther sncceade."|| 

We may equally deplore the loss of the catalogue of the 

♦ Alward, Bishop of London, gave many books to the library of 
Ramsey monastery, Hoveden Scrip, post. Bedam. 1596, fol. 252. Dug- 
dale's Monasticon, vol. ii. 

t In the year 1327, the inhabitants of Bury besieged the abbey, 
wounded the monks, and " bare out of the abbey all the gold, silver 
ornaments, bookeSf charters^ and other writings." Stowe Annals, 
p. 353. 

j He particularly notices a Sallust, a very ancient copy, vetustia 
sirnus. 

§ And also to Lanfranc, he was elected in the year 1065. 

II Harleian MS, No. 52278. 
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monastery of Ely, which, during the middle ages, we have 
every reason to suppose possessed a library of much value 
and extent. This old monastery can trace its foundation 
back to a remote period, and claim as its foundress, 
Etheldredae,* the daughter of Anna, King of the East 
Angles, she was the wife of King Ecgfrid,t with whom she 
lived for twelve long years, though during that time she pre- 
served the glory of perfect virginity, much to the annoyance 
of her royal spouse, who offered money and lands to induce 
that illustrious virgin to waver in her resolution, but with- 
out success. Her inflexible determination at length in- 
duced her husband to grant her oft-repeated prayer ; and in 
the year 673 she retired into the seclusion of monastic life,J 
and building the monastery of Ely, devoted her days to the 
praise and glory of her heavenly King. Her pure and pious 
life caused others speedily to follow her example, and she 
soon became the virgin-mother of a numerous progeny dedi- 
cated to God. A series of astounding miracles attended her 
monastic life ; and sixteen years after her death, when her 
sister, the succeeding abbess, opened her wooden coffin to 
transfer her body to a more costly one of marble, that ** holy 
virgin and spouse of Christ " was found entirely free from 
corruption or decay.§ 

A nunnery, glorying in so pure a foundress, grew and 
flourished, and for '* two hundred years existed in the full 
observance of monastic discipline ;" but on the coming of 

♦ Or Atheldryth. 

t The youngest son of Osway, King of Northumbria ; he succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father in the year 670. 

X She seems to have been principally encouraged in this fanatical 
determination by Wilfrid ; probably this was one of the causes of 
Ecgfrid's displeasure towards him. So highly was the purity of the 
body regarded in the early Saxon church, that Aldhelm wrote a piece 
in its praise, in imitation of the style of Sedulius, but in most extrava- 
gant terms. Bede wrote a poem, solely to commemorate the chastity 
of Eiheldreda. 

" Let Maro wars in loftier numbers sing 
I sound the praises of our heavenly King; 
Chaste is my verse, nor Helen's rape I write, 
Light tales like these, but prove the mind as light." 

Bede* 8 EccL Hist, by Giles, b. iv. c. xx. 
§ Bede's Eccl. Hist. b. iv. c. xx. 
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the Danes in the year 870, thoae sad destroyers of religious 
establishments laid it in a heap of ruins, in which desolate 
condition it remained till it attracted the attention of the 
celebrated Ethelwold, who under the patronage of King 
Edgar restored it ; and endowing it with considerable privi- 
leges appointed Brithnoth, Prior of Winchester, its first 
abbot.* 

Many years after, when Leoffin was abbot there, and Ca- 
nute was king, that monarch honoured the monastery of Ely 
with his presence on several occasions. Monkish traditions 
says, that on one of these visits as the king approached, he 
heard the pious inmates of the monastery chanting their 
hymn of praise ; and so melodious were the voices of the 
devotees, that his royal heart was touched, and he poured 
forth his feelings in a Saxon ballad, commencing thus : 

" Merry sang the monks of Ely, 
When Canute the king was sailing by ; * 

Row ye knights near the land, 
And let us hear these monks* song.f 

It reads smoother in Strutt's version ; he renders it 

" Chearful sang the monk of Ely, 
When Cnute the king was passing by ; 
Row to the shore knights, said the king. 
And let us hear these churchmen sing.*'^ 

In addition to the title of a poet, Canute has also received 
the appellation of a bibliomaniac. Dibdin, in his biblioma- 
nia, mentions in a cursory manner a few monkish book col- 
lectors, and introduces Canute among them.§ The illumi- 
nated manuscript of the four Gospels in the Danish tongue, 
now in the British Museum, he writes, " and once that mo- 
narch's own book, leaves not the shadow of a doubt of his 
bibliomanical character !" I cannot however allow him that 
title upon such equivocal grounds ; for upon examination, 
he MS. turns out to be in the Theotisc dialect, possessing 

* Saxon Chronicle translated by Ingram, p. 118. Dugdale's Mo- 
nasticon. vol. i. p. 458. 

t Sharon Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 288. 
j Strutt's Saxon Antiquities, vol. i. p. 83. 
§ Dibdin'8 Bibliomania, p. 228. 
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no illuminations of its own, and never perhaps once in the 
hands of the royal poet.* 

From the account books of Ely church we may infer that 
the monks there enjoyed a tolerable library ; for we find fre- 
quent entries of money having been expended for books 
and materials connected with the library ; thus in the year 
1300 we find that they bought at one time five dozen parch- 
ment, four pounds of ink, eight calf and four sheep-skins for 
binding books ; and afterwards there is another entry of five 
dozen vellum and six pair of book clasps, a book of decre- 
tals for the library, 3s., a Speculum Gregor 2s., and '* Fro 
tabula PascJuilis fac denaea et illuminand] 48.f They fre- 
quently perhaps sent one of the monks to distant parts to 
purchase or borrow books for their library ; a curious in- 
stance of this occurs under the year 1329, when they paid 
** the precentor for going to Balsham to enquire for books, 
6s. 7d.*' The bookbinder two weeks' wages, 4s. ; twelve 
iron chains to fasten books, 4s. ; five dozen vellum, 25s. 8d. 
In the year 1396, they paid their librarian 53s. 4d., and a 
tunic for his services during one year. J 

Nigel, Bishop of Ely, by endowing the Scriptorium, ena- 
bled the monks to produce some excellent transcripts ; they 
added several books of Cassiodorus, Bede, Aldelem, Radbert, 
Andres, &c. to the library ;§ and they possessed at one time 



♦ Dibdin alludes to the " Harmony of the Four Gospels," preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. Caligulay A. vii. and described as •* Harmo- 
nia Evangeliorum^ lingua Francica capituliSt 71. Liber quondam {dicit 
Jameaius) Canuti regis,*' See alsoHicke's Gram.Franco-Tlieotisca, p. G. 
But there is no ground for the supposition that it belonged to Canute ; 
and the several fine historical illuminations bound up with it are evi- 
dently of a much later age. 

f An entry occurs of 6s. 8d. for writing two processionals. 

J Stevenson's Suppl. to Bentham's church of Ely» p. 52. ** It is 
worth notice,** says Stevenson, "that in the course of a few years, 
about the middle of the 1 4th century, the precentor purchased upwards 
of seventy dozen parchment and thirty dozen vellum.'* 

§ Spelman Antiquarii Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 273. Nigel, who was 
made bishop in 1133, was plundered by some of King Stephen*s sol- 
diers, and robbed of his own copy of the Gospels which he had adorned 
with many sacred relics ; see Anglia Sacra, i. p. 622. 
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no less than thirteen fine copies of the Gospels, which were 
beautifully bound in gold and silver.* 



CHAPTER XI. 

St. Alhan's — Willigod — Bones of St. Alhan — Eadmer — 
Norman Conquest — Paul and the Scriptorium — Geoffry 
de Garham — Brekspere the " Poor Clerk'' — Abbot Simon 
and his " multis voluminibus'' — Raymond the Prior — 
Wentmore — Whethamstede — Humphrey^ Duke of Glou^ 
cester — Lydgate — Guy^ Earl of Jrarwick, 

The efficacy of " Good Works" was a principle ever in- 
culcated by the monks of old. It is sad to reflect, that vile 
deeds and black intentions were too readily forgiven and 
absolved by the Church on the performance of some good 
deed ; or that the monks should dare to shelter or to gloss 
over those sins which their priestly duty bound them to 
condemn, because forsooth some wealthy baron could spare 
a portion of his broad lands or coffered gold to extenuate 
them. But this forms one of the dark stains of the monastic 
system ; and the monks, I am sorry to say, were more 
readily inclined to overlook the blemish, because it proved 
so profitable to their order. And thus it was, that the 
proud and noble monastery of St. Alban's was endowed by a 
murderer's hand, and built to allay the fierce tortures of an 
assassin's conscience. Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, 
fell by the regal hand of OfFa, king of Mercia ; and from the 
era of that black and guilty deed many a fine monastery 
dates its origin and owes its birth. 

St. Alban's was founded, as its name implies, in honour of 
the English protomartyr ; whose bones were said to have 
been discovered on that interesting site, and afterwards pre- 
served with veneration in the abbey. In ancient times the 
building appears to have covered a considerable space, and 
to have been of great magnitude and power ; for ruins of its 
former structure mark how far and wide the foundation 
spread. 

* Wharton's Anglia Sacra, it is related that William Longchamp, 
bishop ill 1199, sold them to raise money towards the redemption of 
King Richard, pro Regis Ricardi redemptionef torn. i. 633. Dugd. 
Mouast. i. p. 463. 
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" The glorious king OfFa," as Ihe monks in tbelr adulation 
\f\e liim, riclily cnduwod tiie monastery on its com^iktion, 
H we leara from the old chronicles of the abbey ; and a 
ncoeasion of potent sovereigns are emblazoaed on the glit- 
' liag parchment, whose liberality augmented or coufirmed 
iC privileges.* 

k'ihigod, the first abbot, greatiy enriched the monastery, 

t bestowed especial care upon the relicts of St. Alban. 

is curious to mark how many perils those ehrivdled bones 

K&ped, and with what anxious care the monks preserved 

jm. In the year 930, during the time of Abbot Eodfrid, 

i Danes attacked thu abbey, and aller many destroying 

» broke open the repository, and carried away some of 

e bones of St. Allian into their own country. t The monks 

£ greater care than ever of the remaining relics ; and 

Inir anxiet}' for tlieir safety, and the veneration with which 

1^7 regarded them, is curiously illustrated by an anecdote 

^ Abbot Leofric, elected in the year 10U6. His abbacy 

, therefore, held in troubled times ; and in the midst of 

__h invasions and Danish cruelties. Fearing lest they 

tould a second time reach the abbey, he determined to 

Mtect by stratagem what he could not efiect by force, 

r hiding the genuine bones of St. Alban in a place quite 

> from disc^jvery, he sent an open message to the 

t of Ely, entreating permission to deposit the holy 

in his keeping ; and offering, aa a plausible reason, 

t the«ionasiery of Ely, being surrounded by marshy and 

1 impenetrable bogs, was secure from the approaches of 

» barbarians. He accompanied this message with some 

lee relics — the remains of an old monk belonging lo the 

Tcy enclosed in a coffin — and sent with them a worn anti- 

_^aled looking mantle, pretending that il formerly belonged 

£<Auphibalus, the master of St. Alban. | The monks of 

f joyluliy received these precious bones, and displayed 

IB too much eagerness in doing so. Certain il is, that 



^» MsUhew PsriB' Edil. Wals, lom. i. p. 39. 
" " Aisereoa ad canlelani, ipsam fuisse bcnti ADipUibali. bente 
li mngislri, carBccllam." — Mai. Paris, p. ii. 
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when the danger was past and the quietude of the country 
WBB restored, Leofric, on a[)pljii)g for the restitution of 
these " boly relics," found some difficulty in obtaining 
them ; for the Abbot of Ely nttempted by equivocation and 
duphcity to retain them. Alter several ineffectual applica- 
tions, Leofric wbb compelled, for the honour of his monas- 
tery, to declare the " pious fraud" he had practised; which 
he proved by the testimony of several raouks of his frater- 
nity, who were witnesses of the transaction. It is said, that 
Edward the Confessor was highly incensed at the conduct 
of the Abbot of Ely. 

I have stated elsewhere, that the learned and pious j^l&ic 
gave the roonastery many choice volumes. His succesBor 
Ealdred, abbot, about the year 955, was quite an antiquary 
in his way ; and no spot in England afforded so many oppor- 
tunities to gratify his taste as tlie site of the ancient city of 
Verulam. He commenced an extensive search amon^ the 
ruins, and rescued from the earth a vast quantity of intC' 
resting and valuable remains. He stowed all the stone-work 
(and other materials which were serviceable in building') 
away, intending to erect a new edifice for the monks: but 
death prevented the consummation of these desi^a. 
Eadmer, his successor, a man of great piety and learning, 
billowed up the pursuit, and made some important acces- 
Bions to these stores. He found also a great number of gold 
and silver ornaments, specimens of ancient art, some of 
tbem of a most costly nature, but being idols or figures 
connected with heathen mythology, he cared not to preserve 
them. Matthew Paris is prolix in his account of the opera- 
tions and discoveries of this abbot ; and one portion of it 
is 80 interesting, and seems so connected with our subject, that 
I cannot refrain from giving it to the reader. " The abbot," 
he writes, " whilst digging out the walls and searching forth* 
ruins which were buried in the earth in the midst of the • 
ancient city, discovered many vestiges of the foundation of 
a great palace. In a recess in one of the walls he found di? 
remains of a library, consisting of a number of books and 
rolls ; and among them a volume in an unknown tongue, sod 
which, although very ancient, had especially escaped de- 
struction. This nobody in the monastery could read, nor 
could they at that time find any one who understood the 
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Kting or the idiom ; it was exceodinglj ancient, and the 
evidently were most beautifully formed; tiie inscrip- 
■ nons or titles were written in gold, and encircled with orna- 
meota; bound in oak with silken banda, which Etill retained 
their strength and beauty; ao perfectly was the volume pre- 
served. Hut they could not conceive what the book was 
about ; at last, after much search and diligent inquiry, they 
found a very feeble and aged priest, oamed Unwon, who was 
very learned in writings Uteris bene eruditum, and imbued 
with the knowledge of divers languages. He knew directly 
what the volume was about, and clearly and fluently read 
the contents; he also explained the other Cwiires found in 
the same library in eodem jilmai-iolo of the palace with the 
greatest ease, and showed them to be written in the charac- 
ters formerly in use among the inhabitants of Yerulam, and 
in the language of the ancient Britons. Some, however, 
were in Latin ; but the book be fore -mentioned was found to 
be the History of Saint Alban, the English pro to -martyr, 
according to that mentioned by Bede, aa having been daily 
used in the church. Among the other books were disco- 
vered many contrivances for the invocation and idolatrous 
rites of the people of Verulam, in which it was evident that 
Phoebus the god Sol was especially invoked and worshipped ; 
and after him Mercury, called in English Woden, who was 
the god of the merchants. The books which contained these 
diabolical inventions they cast away and burnt; but that 
precious treasure, the history of Saint Alban, they preserved, 
and the priest before-mentioned was appointed to translate 
the ancient English or British into the vulgar tongue.* By 
the prudence of the Abbot Eadmer, tbe brothers of the con- 
vent made a faithful copv, and dihgently explained it in their 
public teachings; they also translated it into Latin, in which 
t is now known and read ; tbe historian adds that the ancient 
and original copy, which was so curiously written, instanta- 
neously crnmbled into dust and was destroyed for ever.f 

Although the attention of the Saxon abbots was especially 
directed to literary matters, and to the affairs connected 
with the making of books, we find no definite mention of a 

■ Abj(!cliB igitui et coniliustis Ubris, in quibus commeula diaboli 
nlluubnn lur. 
f. MS. Ciiltoiiian, E. iv. fo. 101 ; Mai, Paris, Edit. Wal. i. p. 41, 
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Scriptorium, or of manuscripts having been transcribed as a 
regular and systematic duty, till afler the Norman conquest. 
That event happened during the abbacy of Frederic, and 
was one which greatly influenced the learning of the monks. 
Indeed, I regard the Norman conquest as a most propitious 
event for English literature, and one which wrought a vast 
change in the aspect of monastic learning ; the student of 
those times cannot fail to perceive the revolution which then 
took place in the cloisters; visibly accomplished by the 
installation of Norman bishops and the importation of Nor- 
man monks, who in the well regulated monasteries of France 
and Normandy had been initiated into a more general course 
of study, and brought up in a better system of mental train- 
ing than was known here at that time. 

But poor Frederic, a conscientious and worthy monk, suf- 
fered severely by that event, and was ultimately obliged to 
seek refuge in the monastery of Ely to evade the displeasure 
of the new sovereign ; but his earthly course was well nigh 
run, for three days after, death released him from his worldly 
troubles, and deprived the conqueror of a victim. Paul, the 
first of the Norman abbots, was appointed by the king in the 
year 1077. He was zealous and industrious in the interest 
of the abbey, and obtained the restitution of many lands and 
possessions of which it had been deprived ; he rebuilt the 
old and almost ruined church, and employed for that pur- 

f)ose many of the materials which his predecessors had col- 
ected from the ruins of Verulam ; and even now, I believe, 
some remnants of these Eoman tiles, &c. may be discerned. 
He moreover obtained many important grants and valuable 
donations ; among others a layman named Robert, one of the 
Norman leaders, gave him two parts of the tythes of his 
domain at Hatfield, which he had received from the king at 
the distribution. " This he assigned," says Matthew Paris, 
'* to the disposal of Abbot Paul, who was a lover of the 
Scriptures, for the transcription of the necessary volumes for 
the monastery. He himself indeed was a learned soldier, 
and a diligent hearer and lover of Scripture ; to this he also 
added the tythes of Redburn, appointing certain provisions 
to be given to the scribes; this he did out of '* charity to 
the brothers that they may not thereby suffer, and that no 
impediment might be offered to the writers. The abbot 
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reupon Bought and obtained from afar many renowned 
(vibes, to write Uie necessary books for the monastery. 
ifid in return for these abundant favours, he preseoteJ, as 
Ksuilable gill to tbc warlike Robert, for the chnpcl in his 
' hice at Hatfield, tvvo pair of vestments, a silver cup, a 
' sal, and the other necdfvil books {missale cum aliis libra 
saaaraa). Having tlius presented to him the first volumes 
tdaced by his liberality, he proceeded to constmot a 
viptorium, which was set apart {prteekcCoa) for the tran- 
iription of books ; Lanfranc supplied the copies. The/ 
""» procured for the mottaatery twenty-eight notable vo- 
les {volumina notahiiia), also eight psalters, a book of 
fleets, a book of epistles, a volume contaiaing the gospela 
Ik the year, two copies of the gospels complete, bound in 
jdd and silver, and ornamented with gems; besides ordinals, 
istitutions. missals, troparies, collects, and other books foi 
^ .e use of the library.* 

1. Thus blessed, we find the monks of St. Albans for ages 

r constantly acquiring fi-esh treasures, aud multiplying 

Uir book stores by fruitful transcripts. There is scarce au 

Uwt, whose portrait garnishes the &ir manuscript before 

mt, that is not represented with some goodly tomes spread 

ind him, or who is not mentioned as a choice " amator 

pages. It is a singular cir- 

mstuice, when we consider how bookless those ages are 

Dsed to have been, that the illuminated portraits of the 

> most frequently depicted with some ponderous 

jftB before them, as if the idea of a monk and the study 

ifa book were quite inseparable. During my search among 

^ald manuscripts quoted in this work, this iact has been 

J[ Mpeatedly forced upon my att«ntiuti ; that I nm tempted 

l^.iegard it as an important hint, and one wliich speaks 

^tourably for the love of books and learning among the 

^led devofees of the monasteries. 

J Hichard de Albani, who gave them a copy of the 
■pels, a missal written in letters of sold, and other precious 
'" « whose titles are unrecorded,-]- we come to Geofl'ry, 
c of Gorbara, who was elected abbot in the year 1119. 

k US. Cotlonlnn Claudiue, E. iv. fo. 105 b., and MS. Co 

W. fo. 13. b. 

hHeiTueleolifdin 1093.— See MS. Coll. Claud. E.ir. fo, 107. 
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He had been invited over to England (before he became a 
priest) by his predecessor, to superintend the school of St. 
Albans ; but he delayed the voyage so long, that on his 
arrival he found the appointment already filled ; on this he 
went to Dunstable, where he read lectures, and obtained 
some pupils. It was during his stay there that he wrote the 
piece which has obtained for him so much reputation. Uhi 
quendam ludum de Sancta Katerince quern miracula vulffc^ 
riter appellam^is fecit^ says the Cotton manuscripts ; on the 
vellum page of which he is pourtrayed in the act of writing 
it.* Geoffry, from this passage, is supposed to be the first 
author of dramatic literature in England ; although the title 
seems somewhat equivocal, from the casual manner in which 
his famous play of St. Catherine is thus mentioned by Matthew 
Paris. Of its merits we are still less able to form an 0])inion ; 
for nothing more than the name of that much talked of 
miracle play has been preserved. We may conclude, how- 
ever, that it was performed with all the paraphernalia of 
scenery and characteristic costume ; for he borrowed of the 
sacrist of St. Albans some copes for this purpose. On the 
night following the representation the house in which he 
resided was burnt; and, says the historian, all his books, 
and the copes he had borrowed were destroyed. Rendered 
poor indeed by this calamity, and somewhat reflecting upon 
himself for the event, he assumed in sorrow and despair the 
religious habit, and entered the monastery of St. Albans ; 
where by his deep study, his learning and his piety, he so 
gained the hearts of his fraternity, that he ultimately became 
their abbot. He is said to have been very industrious in 
the transcription of books ; and he *' made a missal bound 
in gold, auro ridimitum, and another in two volumes; both 
incomparably illuminated in gold, and written in a clear and 
legible hand ; also a precious Psalter similarly illuminated ; 
a book containing the Benedictions and the Sacraments ; a 
book of Exorcisms, and a Collectaria.^f 

GcofTry was succeeded by Ralph de Gubium in the year 
1143: he was a monk remarkable for his learning and his 
biblioraanical pursuits. He formerly remained some time 

* Cot. MS. Claud. E. iv. fo. 108. 

t MS. Cot. Nero, D. vii. fo. 15, a; and MS. Cot. Claud, e. iv. 
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in the service of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and gained 
the esteem of that prelate. His book-loving passion arose 
from hearing one " Master Wodon, of Italy, expound the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures.** He from that time became 
a most enthusiastic amator lihrorum; and collected, with 
great diligence, an abundant multitude of books.* 

The matters in which he was concerned ; his donations to 
the monastery, and the anecdotes of his Hie, are all uncon- 
nected with my subject ; so that I am obliged to pass from 
this interesting monk, an undoubted bibliophile, from sheer 
want of information. I cannot but regret that the historian 
does not inform us more fully of his book collecting pur- 
suits ; but he is especially barren on that subject, although 
he highly esteems him for prosecuting that pleasing avoca- 
tion. He died in the year 1151, in the fourteenth of King 
Stephen, and was followed by Robert de Gorham, who is 
also commemorated as a bibliophile in the pages of the 
Cotton manuscripts ; and to judge from his portrait, and the 
intensity with which he pores over his volume, he was a 
hard and devoted student. He ordered the scribes to make 
a great many books; indeed, adds Paris the historian, who 
wag himself somewhat of an amator lihrorum^ *'niore by 
far than can be mentioned.**! From another source we 
learn that these books were most sumptuously bound. { 

During the days of this learned abbot a devout and humble 
clerk asked admission at the abbey gate. Aspiring to a holy 
life, he ardently hoped, by thus spending his days in monas- 
tic seclusion, to render his heart more acceptable to God. 
Hearing his prayer, the monks conducted him into the 
presence of my Lord Abbot, who received him with com- 
passionate tenderness, and kindly questioned him as to his 
qualifications for the duties and sacred responsibilities of 
the monkish priesthood ; for even in those dark ages they 
looked a little into the learning of the applicant before he 
«ra8 admitted into their fraternity. But alas ! the poor clerk 
was found wofully deficient in this respect, and was incapable 

♦ Cot. MS. Claud. E, iv. fo. 113. " Ex tunc igitur amator librorum 
et adqiiisiter sedulus multio voluminibus habundavit. 

t Fecit etiam scribi libros plurimos; quos longum cssct enarrare." 
—Mat, Paris Edit, Wat. p. 89. 

J Cot. MS. Nero, D. vii. fo. 16, a. 
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of replying to the questions of my Lord Abbot, who there- 
upon gently answered, '* My son tarry awhile, and still 
exercise thyself in study, and so become more perfect for 
the holy office/* 

Abashed and disappointed, he retired with a kindling 
blush of shame ; and deeming this temporary repulse a posi- 
tive refusal he left his fatherland, and started on a pilgrimage 
to France.* And who was this poor, humble, unlettered 
clerk ? Who this simple layman, whose ignorance rendered 
him an unfit socius for the plodding monks of old St. Albans 
Abbey ? No less than the English bom Nicholas Brekespere, 
afterwards his Holiness Adrian IV., Pope of Home, Vicar- 
apostolic and successor of St. Peter ! 

Yes ; still bearing in mind the kind yet keen reproof of 
the English abbot, on his arrival in a foreign land be studied 
with all the depth and intensity of despair, and soon sur- 

Eassed his companions in the pursuit of knowledge ; and 
ecame so renowned for learning, and for his prudence, that 
. he was made Canon of St. Rufus. His sagacity, moreover, 
caused him to be chosen, on three separate occasions, to 
undertake some important embassies to the apostolic see; 
and at length he was elected a cardinal. So step by step he 
finally became elevated to the high dignity of the popedom. 
The first and last of England's sons who held the keys of 
Peter. 

These shadows of the past — these shreds of a forgotten 
age — these echoes of five hundred years, are full of interest 
and instruction. For where shall we find a finer example— 
a more cheering instance of what perseverance will accom- 
plish — or a more satisfactory result of the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties ? Not only may these curious facts 
cheer the dull student now, and inspire him with that energy 
so essential to success, but these whisperings of old may 
serve as lessons for ages yet to come. For if we look back 
upon those dark days with such feelings of superiority, may 
not the wiser generations of the future regard tis with a still 
more contemptuous, yet curious eye. And when they look 
back at our Franklins, and our Johnsons, in astonishment at 
such fine instances of what perseverance could do, and what 
energy and plodding industry could accomplish, even when 

♦ MS. Claud. E. iy. fo. 114, a. 
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surrounded with the difficulties o^our ignorance ; how much 
more will they praise this bright example, in the dark back- 
ground of the historical tableaux, who, without even our 
means of obtaining knowledge — our libraries or our talent — 
rose by patient, hard and devoted study, from Brekespere 
the humble clerk — the rejected of St. Albans — to the proud 
title of Vicar-apostolic of Christ and Pope of Rome ! 

Simon an Englishman, a clerk and a '* man of letters and 
good morals," was elected abbot in the year 1167. All 
my authorities concur in bestowing upon him the honour 
and praise appertaining to a bibliomaniac. He was, says 
one, an especial lover of books, lihrorum amator speciales ; 
and another in panegyric terms still further dubs him an 
amator scripturarum. All this he proved, and well 
earned the distinction, by the great encouragement he gave 
to the collecting and transcribing of books. The monkish 
pens he found moving too slow, and yielding less fruit than 
formerly. He soon, however, set them hard at work again ; 
and to facilitate their labours, he added materially to the 
ccHnforts of the Scriptorium by repairing and enlarging it ; 
" and always," says the monk from whom I learn this, 
" kept two or three most choice scribes in the Camera 
(Scriptorium,) who sustained its reputation, and from 
whence an abundant supply of the most excellent books 
were continually produced.* He framed some efficient laws 
for its management, and ordered that, in subsequent times, 
every abbot should keep and support one able scribe at 
least. Among the ' many choice books and authentic 
volumes,' volumina authentica, which he by this care and 
industry added to the abbey library, was included a splendid 
copy of the Old and New Testament, transcribed with great 
accuracy and beautifully written — indeed, says the manu- 
script history of that monastery, so noble a copy was 
nowhere else to be seen.f But besides this. Abbot Simon 
gave them all those precious books which he had been for a 
' long time' collecting himself at great cost and patient 
labour, and having bound them in a sumptuous and mar- 
vellous manner,J he made a library for their reception near 
the tomb of Roger the Hermit. § He also bestowed many 

* MS. Cot. Claud. E. iv. fo. 125, b. f ^id- 

X MS. Cot. Nero D. vii. fo. 16, a. § MS. Cot. Claud. E. iv. fo. 124. 
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rich ornaments and much costly plate on the monastery ; 
and hy a long catalogue of good deeds, too ample to be 
inserted here, he gained the affections and gratitude of his 
fraternity, who loudly praised his virtues and lamented his 
loss when they laid him in his costly tomb. There is a 
curious illumination of this monkish bibliophile in the 
Cotton manuscript. He is represented deeply engaged with 
his studies amidst a number of massy volumes, and a huge 
trunk is there before him crammed with rough old fashioned 
large clasped tomes, quite enticing to look upon."* 

After Simon came Garinus, who was soon succeeded by 
one John. Our attention is arrested by the learned renown 
of this abbot, who had studied in his youth at Paris, and 
obtained the unanimous praise of his masters for his assi- 
duous attention and studious industry. He returned with 
these high honours, and was esteemed in grammar a 
Priscian, in poetry an Ovid, and in physic equal to Galen.f 
With such literary qualifications, it was to be expected the 
Scriptorium would flourish under his government, and the 
library increase under his fostering care. Our expectations 
are not disappointed ; for many valuable additions were 
made during his abbacy, and the monks over whom he 
presided gave many manifestations of refinement and artistic 
talent, which incline us to regard the ingenuity of the clois- 
ters in a more favourable light. Raymond, his prior, was 
a great help in all these undertakings. His industry seems 
to have been unceasing in beautifying the church, and 
looking after the transcription of books. With the assistance 
of Roger de Parco, the cellerer, he made a large table very 
handsome, and partly fabricated of metal. He wrote two 
copies of the Gospels, and bound them in silver and gold 
adorned with various figures. Brother Walter of Col- 
chester, with Randulph, Gubium and others, produced 
some very handsome paintings comprising the evangelists 
and many holy saints, and hung them up in the church. 
" As we have before mentioned, oy the care and industry of 
the lord Raymond, many noble and useful books were tran- 

* Claud. E. iv. fo. 124. 
t ** In grammatica PrisciaDus, in metrico Ovidius, in physica 
ccnsori potuit Galenus." MS. Cot. Claud. E. iv. f. 129, b. Matt. Paris' 
Edit. Wat. p. 103. 
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rTCribed Mid given to the monastery. The most remarkable 

I of these was a Histaria Sch elastic a, with allegories, a moat 

I elegant book — liber elegantissimus exclatma my munkiah 

authority.* This leads me to say something more of my lord 

prior, for the troubles which the conscientious conduct of 

old Baymond brought upon himself — 

' Implaiea (be passiog tribute of a sigh.'" 
I Be it known then that William de Trompington succeeded 
ta the abbacy on the death of John ; butne was a very dtf- 
I brent man, without much esteem for learning ; and thinking 
I I. am afraid far more of the world than of heaven or the 
I ^onrna Dei. Alas ! memoirs of bad monks and worldly 
'ftbbots are sometimes found blotting the holy pages of the 
I monkish annals. Domus Dei est porta caeli said the monks ; 
I and when they closed the convent gates they did not look 
T back on the world again, but entered on tbat dull and gloomy 
f'Mtb with a full conviction that they were leaving all and 
Ibllowing Christ, and so acting in accordance with hia admo- 
nitions ; but those who sought the convent to forget in its 
Bolitude their worldly cares and worldly disapp ointments, 
too ollen found how futile and how ineSectual was that dis- 
mal life to eradicate the grief of an overburdened heart, or 
^ to Bubdue the violence of misguided temper. The austerity 
1 of the monastic rules might tend to conquer passion or mo- 
V iterate despair, but there way little within those walls to 
drive painful recollections of the outward world away ; for 
at every interval between their holy meditations and their 
monkish duties, images of the earth would crowd back upon 
tbeir minds, and wring from their ascetic hearts tributes of 
^aguish and despair ; and bo we find the writings and letters 
fef the old monks full of vain regrets and misanthropic 
^oughts, but sometimes overflowing with the most touching 
jnthos of human misery. Yet the monk knew full well 
vhat his duty was, and knew how sinful it was to repine or 
Vebel against the will of God. If he vowed obedience to 
"ub abbot, he did not forget that obedience was doubly due 
O Him ; and strove with all the strength that weak humanity^ 
luld muster, to forget the darkness of the past by looking' 
ivard with a pious hope aod a lively faith to the brightness 



' MS. Col. Claud. E. i 
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and glory of the future. By constant prayer the monk 
thought more of his God, and gained help to strengthen the 
faith within him ; and hy assiduous and devoted study he 
disciplined his heart of flesh — tore from it what lingering 
affection for the world remained, and deserting all love of 
earth and all love of kin, purged and purified it for his holy 
calling, and closed its portals to render it inaccessible to all 
sympathy of blood. If a thought of those shut out from him 
by the monastic walls stole across his soul and mingled with 
his prayer, he started and trembled as if he had offered up 
an unholy desire in the supplication. To him it was a proof 
that his nature was not yet subdued ; and a day of study and 
meditation, with a fast unbroken till the rays of the morrow's 
sun cast their light around his Jittle cell, absolved the sin, 
and broke the "tie that bound him to the world without. 

If this violence was experienced in subduing the tenderest 
of human sympathies ; how much more severe was the con- 
flict of dark passions only half subdued, or malignant depra- 
vity only partially reformed. These dark lines of human 
nature were sometimes prominent, even when the monk was 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes ; and are markly visible in 
the life of William de Trompington. But let not the reader 
think that he was appointed with the hearty suffrages of the 
fraternity, he was elected at the recommendation of the 
" king,'* a very significant term in those days of despotic 
rule, at which choice became a mere farce. ** Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh ;" and the monks 
soon began to perceive with regret and trembling the worldly 
ways of the new abbot, which he could not hide even under 
his abbatical robes. In a place dedicated to holy deeds and 
heavenly thoughts, worldly conduct or unbridled passion 
strikes the mind as doubly criminal, and loads the heart 
with dismay and suffering ; at least so my lord Prior regarded 
it, whose righteous indignation could no longer endure these 
manifestations of a worldly mind. So he gently remon- 
strated with his superior, and hinted at the impropriety of 
such conduct. This was received not in Christian fellow- 
ship, but with haughty and passionate displeasure ; and from 
that day the fate of poor Raymond was irrevocably sealed. 
The abbot thinking to suppress the dissatisfaction which was 
now becoming general and particularly inconvenient, sent 
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him a long distance off to the cell of Tynmouth in Northum- 
herland, where all were strangers to him. Nor could the 
tears of the old man turn the heart of his cruel lord, nor the 
rebellious murmurings of the brothers avail. Thank God 
such cases are not very frequent ; and the reader of monkish 
annals will not find many instances of such cold and unfeeling 
cruelty to distress his studies or to arouse his indignation. 
But obedience was a matter of course in the monastery ; it 
was one of the most imperative duties of the monk, and it* 
not cheerfnlly he was compelled to manifest alacrity in ful- 
filling even the most unpleasant mandate. But I would have 
forgiven this transaction on the score of expediency perhaps, 
had not the abbot heaped additional insults and cruelties 
upon the aged offender ; but his books which he had tran- 
scribed with great diligence and care, he forcibly deprived 
him of, violenter spoiliatuin^ and so robbed him, as his histo- 
rian says, of all those things which would have been a com- 
fort and solace to his old age.* 

The books which the abbot thus became dishonestly pos- 
sessed of — ^for I cannot regard it in any other light — we are 
told he gave to the library of the monastery ; and he also 
presented some books to more than one neighbouring 
church.f But he was no bookworm himself, and dwelt I 
suspect with greater fondness over his wealthy rent roll than 
on the pages of the fine volumes in the monastic library. 
The monks, however, amidst all these troubles retained their 
love of books ; indeed it was about this time that John de 
Basingstoke^ who had studied at Athens, brought a valuable 
collection of Greek books into England, and greatly aided in 
diffusing a knowledge of that language into this country. He 
was deacon of Saint Albans, and taught many of the monks 
Greek ; Nicholas, a chaplain there, became so proficient in 
it, that he was capable of greatly assisting bishop Grostete 
in translating his Testament of the twelve patriarchs into 
Latin.| 

Boger de Northone, the twenty-fourth abbot of Saint 
Albans, gave " many valuable and choice books to the mo- 
nastery," and among them the commentaries of Raymond, 

• MS. Cot. €laud. E. iv. fol. 135 b. f Ibid. fol. 141. 

X MS. Reg. Brit. Mus. 4 D. viii. 4. Wood's Hist. Oxoii. 1-82, and 
Matt. Paris. Turner's Hist, of £ng. vol It. p. 180. 
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Godfrey, and Bernard, and a book containing the works and 
discourses of Seneca. His bibliomaniacal propensities, and 
his industry in transcribing books, is indicated by an illami- 
nation representing this worthy abbot deeply engrossed with 
his ponderous volumes.* 

I have elsewhere related an anecdote of Wallingford, 
abbot of St. Albans, and the sale of books effected between 
him and Bichard de Bury. It appears that rare and munifi- 
cent collector gave many and various noble books multoa et 
varios lihroa nohiles to the monastery of St. Albans whilst 
he was bishop of Durham.f Michael de Wentmore suc- 
ceeded Wallingford, and proved a very valuable benefactor 
to the monastery; and by wise regulations and economy 

freatly increased the comforts and good order of the abbey, 
le gave many books plurea libros to 'the library, besides 
two excellent BibleSjJ one for the convent and one for the 
abbot's study, and to be kept especially for his private read- 
ing ; an ordinal, very beautiful to look upon, being sumptu- 
ously bound. § Indeed, so muliis voluminibus did he bestow, 
that he expended more than 100^. in this way, an immense 
sum in those old days, when a halfpenny a day was deemed 
fair wages for a scribe. || 

Wentmore was succeeded by Thomas de la Mare, a man 
of singular learning, and remarkable as a patron of it in 
others ; it was probably by his direction that John of Tyn- 
mouth wrote his Sanctilogium Britannae, for that work was 
dedicated to him. A copy, presented by Thomas de la 
Mare to the church of Redburn, is in the British Museum, 
much injured by fire, but retaining at the end the following 
lines ; — 

*' Hunc librum dedet Dominus Thomas de la Mare, Albas monas- 
terii S. Albani Anglorum Proto martyris Deo et Ecclesie B. 
Amphibali de Redburn, ut fratris indem In cursu existentus per 
ejus lecturam poterint cselestibus instrui, et per Sanctorum ex-" 
empla virtutibus insignixi."ir 

But there are few who have obtained so much reputation as 
John de Whethamstede, perhaps the most learned abbot of 

* MS. Cot. Nero, D. vii. fol. 19. a. f Ibid, fol. 8G. 

X Duos bonas biblias. § MS. Cot. Claud, E. iv. fo. 229, b. 

II MS. Cot. Nero D. vii. fo. 20 b. IT MS. Cot. Tiberius, E. i. 
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this monastery. He was formerly monk of the cell at Tyn- 
mouth, and afterwards prior of Gloucester College at Oxford, 
from whence he was appointed to the government of St. 
Albans. Whethamstede was a passionate bibliomaniac, and 
when surrounded with his books he cared little, or perhaps 
from the absence of mind so often engendered by the delights 
of study, he too frequently forgot, the important affairs of his 
monastery, and the responsible duties of an abbot; but 
absorbed as he was with his studies, Whethamstede was not 
a mere 

. . . " Bookful blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head." 

It is true he was an inveterate reader, amorously inclined 
towards vellum tomes and illuminated parchments ; but he 
did not covet them like some collectors for the mere pride 
of possessing them, but gloried in feastiilg on their intellec- 
tual charms and delectable wisdom, and sought in their 
attractive pages the means of becoming a better Christian 
and a wiser man. But he was so excessively fond of books, 
and became so deeply engrossed with his book-collecting 

Sursuits, that it is said some of the monks showed a little 
issatisfaction at his consequent neglect of the affairs of the 
monastery ; but these are faults I cannot find the heart to 
blame him for, but am inclined to consider his conduct fully 
redeemed by the valuable encouragement he gave to litera- 
ture and learning. Generous to a faulty abundant in good 
deeds and costly expenditure, he became involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties, and found that the splendour and wealth 
which he had scattered so lavishly around his monastery, 
and the treasures with which he had adorned the library 
shelves, had not only drained his ample coffers, but left a 
larse balance unsatisfied. Influenced by this circumstance, 
and the murmurings of the monks, and perhaps too, hoping 
to obtain more time for study and book-collecting, he de- 
termined to resign his abbacy, and again become a simple 
brother. The proceedings relative to this affair are curiously 
related by a contemporary, John of Amersham.* In Whet- 
bamstede*s address to the monks on this occasion, he thus 

* MS. Cot. Claud, D. i. fo. 165, " Acta Johannis Abbatisper Johan- 
nem Agmundishamensem monachum S. Albani." 
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explains his reasons for the step he was ahout to take. After 
a touching address, wherein he intimates his determination, 
he says,* *' Ye have known moreover how, from the first day 
of my appointment even until this day, assiduously and con- 
tinually without any intermission I have shown singular soli- 
citude in four things ; to wit ; in the erection of conventual 
buildings, in the "tvriting of hooks ^ in the renewal of vest- 
ments, and in the acquisition of property. And perhaps, by 
reason of this solicitude of mine, ye conceive that I have 
fallen into debt ; yet that you may know, learn, and under- 
stand what is in this matter the certain and plain truth, and 
when ye know it ye may report it unto others, know ye for 
certain, yea, for most certain, that for all these things about 
which, and in which I have expended money, I am not in- 
debted to any one living more than 10,000 marks; but that 
I wish freely to acknowledge this debt, and so to make 
satisfaction to every creditor, that no survivor of any one 
in the world shall have to demand anything from my suc- 
cessor." 

The monks on hearing this declaration were sorely affected, 
and used every persuasion to induce my lord abbot to alter 
his determination, but without success ; so that they were 
compelled to seek another in whom to confide the govern- 
ment of their abbey. Their choice fell upon John Stokes, 
who presided over them for many years ; but at his death 
the love and respect which the brothers entertained for 
Whethamstede, was manifested by unanimously electing him 
again, an honour which he in return could not find the heart 
to decline. But during all this time, and after his restora- 
tion, he was constantly attending to the acquisition of books, 
and numerous were the transcripts made under his direction 
by the scribes and enriched by his munificence, for some of 
the most costly copies produced in that century were the fruits 
of their labour; during his time there were more volumes 
transcribed than in that of any other abbot since the founda- 
tion of the abbey, says the manuscript from whence I am 
gleaning these details, and adds that the number of them 

* Gibson's Hist. Monast. Tynmouth, vol. ii. p. 62, whose translation 
I use in giving the following extract. If the reader refers to Mr. Gib- 
son's handsome volumes, he will find much interesting and curious 
matter from John of Amersham relative to this matter. 
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exceeded eighty-seven. He commenced the transcription 
of the great commentary of Nicholas de Lyra upon the whole 
Bible, which had then been published some few years. 
" Det Deus, ut in nostris felicem habere valeat consumma- 
cionem,*** exclaims the monk, nor will the reader be sur- 
prised at the expression, if he for one moment contemplates 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 

But not only was Whethamstede remarkable as a biblio- 
maniac — he claims considerable respect as an author. Some 
of his productions were more esteemed in his own time than 
now ; being compilations and commentaries more adapted 
as a substitute for other books, than valuable as original 
works. Under this class I am inclined to place his Grana- 
rium, a large work in five volumes ; full of miscellaneous 
extracts, &c., and somewhat partaking of the encyclopediac 
form; his Propinarium, in two volumes, also treating of 
general matters ; his Pabularium and Palearium Poetarium, 
and his Proverbiarium, or book of Proverbs ; to which may 
be added the many pieces relating to the aflfairs of the 
monastery. But far different must we regard many of his 
other productions, which are more important in a literary 
point of view, as calling for the exercise of refined and cul- 
tivated mind, and no small share of critical acumen. Among 
these I must not forget to include his Chronicle,f which 
spreading over a space of twenty years, forms a valuable 
historical document. The rest are poetical narratives, em- 
bracing an account of Jack Cade's insurrection — the battles 
of Ferrybridge, Wakefield, and St. Albans. J 

A Cottonian manuscript contained a catalogue of the books 
which this worthy abbot compiled, or which were transcribed 
under his direction : unfortunately it was burnt, with many 
others forming part of that inestimable collection. § From 
another source we learn the names of some of them, and the 
cost incurred in their transcription. || Twenty marks were 
paid for copying his Granarium, in four volumes ; forty 

♦ Otterb. cxvi.; see also M. S. Cot. Nero. vii. fo. 32. a. 

t Otterbourne Hist, a Hearue, edit. Oxon, 1732, torn. i. 2. 

} Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, vol. ii. pt. 11, p. 205. For a list 
of his works see Bale ; also Pits. p. G30, who enumerates more than 
thirty. § Marked Otho, b. iv. 

I MS. Arundel. Brit. Mus. clxiii. c. A curious Register. " per 
magistrum Johannem Whethampstede et dominum Thoman Ramryge," 
fo. 74, 75. Upwards of fifty volumes are specified, with the cost of each. 
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shillings for his Palearium ; the same for a Polycraticon of 
John of Salisbury ; five pounds for a Boethius, with a &;loss ;' 
upwards of six pounds for " a book of Cato," enrichedf with 
a gloss and table ; and four pounds for Gorham upon Luke. 
Whethamstede ordered a Grael to be written so beautifully 
illuminated, and so superbly bound, as to be valued at the 
enormous sum of twenty pounds : but let it be remembered 
that my Lord Abbot was a very epicure in books, and thought 
a great deal of choice bindings, tall copies, immaculate 
parchment, and brilliant illuminations, and the high prices 
which he freely gave for these book treasures, evince how 
sensible he was to the joys of bibliomania; nor am I in- 
clined to regard the works thus attained as *' mere monastic 
trash.''* 

The finest illumination in the Cotton manuscript is a 
portrait of Abbot Whethamstede, which for artistic talent is 
far superior to any in the volume. Eight folios are occupied 
with an enumeration of the "good works" of this liberal 
monk : among the items we find the sum of forty pounds 
having been expended on a reading desk, and four pounds 
for writing four Antiphoners. f He displayed also great 
liberality of spirit in his benefactions to Gloucester College, 
at Oxford, besides great pecuniary aid. He built a library 
there, and gave many valuable books for the use of the 
students, in which he wrote these verses : — 

Fratribus Oxonice datur in munus liber iste, 
Per patrem pecorem prothomartyris Angligenorum : 
Quern si quis rapiat ad partem sive reponat, 
Vel Judo; loqueum, vel furcas sentiat ; Amen. 

In others he wrote — 

Discior ut docti fieret nova regia plebi 
Culta magisque deae datur hie liber ara Minerva, 
Hie qui diis dictis libant holocausta ministrias. 
Et cirre bibulam sitiunt pree nectare lympham, 
Estque librique loci, idem datur, actor et unus.^ 

» Julius Caesar was among them. — Cot. MS. Claud, d. i. fo. 156. 
t MS. Cot. Nero, D. vii. fo. 28, a. He " enlarged the abbots study," 
fo. 29, which most monasteries possessed. Whethamstede had a study 
also at his manor at Tittinhanger, and had inscribed on it these lines : 
" Ipse Johannis amor Whethamstede ubique proclamor 
Ejus et alter honor hie lucis in auge reponer." 
See also MS. Cot. Claud. D. i. fo. 157, for an account of his many 
donations. 
t Weever*s Funerall Monuments, p. 562 to 567. I have forgotten 
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pllf we estimate worth by coraparison, we must award a 

' p proportion to this learned aLbot. Living in ihu most 

._ropt8ge of the tnonaatic system, when the evils attendant 

it }|u:unDua ease began to be too obvious in the cloister, 

I when coinplaintB were heard at lirst in a whispering 

mUT, but anon in a stem loud voice of wroth and indig- 

iUt renaonatrance — when in fact the progressive, inquiring 

IHt of the reformation was taking root in what had hitherto 

I regarded as a hard, dry, stony soil. This coming 

jeat, only heard as yet like the lulling of a whisper, was 

.ferdieless suthciently loud to spread terror and dismay 

^ng the cowled habitante of the monasterieB. That quie- 

|3e and mental ease so indispensable to study — so requisite 

j the growth of thought and intellectuality, was disturbed 

I' these distant sounds, or dissipated by their own indo- 

And yet in the midst of all this, rendered still more 

tioUB and perplexing by domestic troubles and eigns of 

'rontent and insubordination among the mouks. Whetfaam- 

le found time, and what was better the spirit, for literaiT 

I bibliomaniacal pursuits. Honour to the man, monk 

igh he be, who oppressed with these vicissitudes and 

>8 could effect so much, and could appreciate both htera- 

e and art. 

tContemporary with him we are not surprised that he 

'ued the patronage and friendship of Humphrey Duke of 

jucester, to whom he dedicated many of his own perform- 

jea, and greatly aided in collecting those treasures which 

i duke regarded with such esteem. It is said that noble 

(lector frequently paid a friendly visit to the abbey to in- 

Kt the work of the monkish scribes, and perhaps to nego- 

ne of those choice vellum tomes for which the 

itaks of that monastery were so renowned, 

^Ut we must not pass the " good duke" without some 

Jai notice of his " ryghte valiant deedes," his domestic 

tables and bis dark myslerioua end. Old Foxe thus 

a of him in his Actes and Monuments : — " Of manners 

Lseemed meeke and gentle, louing the commonwealth, ti 

nporter of the poore commons, of wit and wisdom, dig. 

pie and studious, well affected to religion and a friend to 

pnlioD before thai Whethamalcde buill a new libmry for llie abbey 

peuiled cciDsiderably moie IbsD £120 upon tUe building. 
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verity, and no lesse enemy to pride and ambition, especially 
in haughtie prelates, which was his undoing in this present 
evil world. And, which is seldom and rare in such princes 
of that calling, he was both learned himselfe and no lesse 
given to studie, and also a singular favourer and patron to 
those who were studious and learned."* To which I cannot 
refrain from adding the testimony of Ilolingshed, who tells 
us that '* The ornaments of his mind were both rare and 
admirable ; the feats of chiualrie by him commensed and 
atchiued valiant and fortunate ; his granite in counsell and 
sound nesse of policie profound and singular ; all which with 
a traine of other excellent properties linked together, require 
a man of manifold gifts to aduance them according to their 
dignitie. I refer the readers unto Maister Foxe's booke of 
Actes and Monuments. Onelie this I ad, that in respect of 
his noble indowments and his demeanor full of decencie, 
which he dailie used, it seemeth he might well haue giuen 
this prettie poesie" 

" Virtute duce non sanguine nitor."t 

But with all these high qualities, our notions of propriety 
are somewhat shocked at the open manner in which he kept 
his mistress Eleanor Cobham ; but we can scarcely agree in 
the condemnation of the generality of historians for his 
marrying her afterwards, but regard it rather as the action of 
an honourable man, desirous of making every reparation in 
his power. J But the "pride of birth" was sorely wounded 
by the espousals ; and the enmity of the aristocracy already 
roused, now became deeply rooted. Eleanor's disposition 
is represented as passionate and unreasonable, and her mind 
sordid and oppressive. Be this how it may, we must re- 
member that it is from her enemies we learn it ; and if so, 
unrelenting persecution and inveterate malice were pro- 
ceedings ill calculated to soothe a temper prone to violence, 
or to elevate a mind undoubtedly weak. But the vindictive 
and haughty cardinal Beaufort was the open and secret enemy 
of the good duke Humphrey ; for not only did he thwart 
every public measure proposed by his rival, but employed 

* Foxe's Actes and Monuments, folio, Lond. 1576, p. 679. 
t Holingshed Chronicle, fol. 1587, vol. ii. p. 627. 
I See Stowe, p. 367. 
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spies to insinuate themselves into his domestic circle, and to 
note and inform him of every little circumstance which ma- 
lice could distort into crime, or party rage into treason. 
This detestable espionage met with a too speedy success. 
The duke, who was especially fond of the society of learned 
men, retained in his family many priests and clerks, and 
among them one Roger Bolingbroke, " a famous necro- 
mancer and astronomer." This was a sufficient ground for 
the enmity of the cardinal to feed upon, and he determined 
to annihilate at one blow the domestic happiness of his rival. 
He arrested the Duchess, Bolingbroke, and a witch called 
Margery Gourdimain, or Jourdayn, on the charge of witch- 
craft and treason. He accused the priest and Margery of 
making, and the duchess for having in her possession, a 
waxen figure, which, as she melted before a slow fire, so 
would the body of the king waste and decay, and his marrow 
wither in his bones. Her enemies tried her, and of course 
found her and her companions guilty, though without a shred 
of evidence to the purpose. The duchess was sentenced to 
do penance in St. Paul's and two other churches on three 
separate days, and to be afterwards imprisoned in the Isle of 
Man for life. Bolingbroke, who protested his innocence to 
the last, was hung and quartered at Tyburn ; and Margery, 
the witch of Eye, as she was called, was burnt at Smithfield. 
But the black enmity of the cardinal was sorely disappointed 
at the efiect produced by this persecution. He reasonably 
judged that no accusation was so likely to arouse a popular 
prejudice against duke Humphrey as appealing to the super- 
stition of the people, who in that age were ever prone to 
receive the most incredulous fabrications ; but far difi^erent 
was the impression made in the present case. The people 
with more than their usual sagacity saw through the flimsy 
designs of the cardinal and his faction ; and while they pitied 
the victims of party malice, loved and esteemed the good 
duke Humphrey more than ever. 

But the intriguing heart of Beaufort soon resolved upon 
the most desperate measures, and shrunk not from staining 
his priestly hands with innocent and honourable blood. A 
parliament was summoned to meet at St. Edmunds Bury, in 
Sufiblk, on the 10th of February, 1447, at which all the no- 
bility were ordered to assemble. On the arrival of Duke 
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Humphrey, the cardinal arrested him on a groundless charge 
of high treason, and a few dcCys after he was found dead in 
his hed, his enemies gave out that he had died of the palsy ; 
but although his boay was eagerly shown to the sorrowing 
multitude, the people believed that their friend and favourite 
bad been foully murdered, and feared not to raise their voice 
in loud accusations at the Suffolk party ; ''sum sayed that he 
was smouldered betwixt two fetherbeddes,"* and others de- 
clared that he had suffered a still more barbarous death. 
Deep was the murmuring and the grief of the people, for the 
good duke had won the love and esteem of their hearts ; and 
we can fully believe a contemporary who writes — 

" Compleyne al Yngland thys goode Lorde's deth/'f 

Perhaps none suffered more by his death than the author and 
the scholar ; for Duke Humphrey was a munificent patron of 
letters, and loved to correspond with learned men, many of 
whom dedicated their works to him, and received ample en- 
couragement in return.J Lydgate, who knew him well, 
composed some of his pieces at the duke*s instigation. In 
his Tragedies of Ihon Brochas he thus speaks of him : — 

" Duke of Glocester men this prjmce call, ' 

And not withstandyng his estate and dignitie, 

His courage neuer dothe appall 

To study in bokes of antiquitie ; 

Therein he hath so great felicitie, 

Virtuously him selfe to occupye, 

Of yycious slouthe, he hath the maistry. 

And for these causes as in his entent 

To shewe the untrust of all worldly thinge, 

He gave to me in commaundment 

As him seemed it was ryghte well fittynge 

That I shoulde, after my small cunnyng, 

This boke translate, him to do pleasaunce, 

To shew the chaung of worldly yariaunce. 

♦ Lelaud Collect, vol. 1. p. 494. 

t MS. Harleian, No. 2251, fol. 7, b. 

X Capgrave*s Commentary on Genesis, in Oriel College, Cod. MSS. 
32, is dedicated to him. Aretine's Trans. Aristotle's Politics, MS. 
Bodl. D. i. 8-10. Pet. de Monte deVirt. de Vit. MS. Norric. More, 
257. Bibl. publi Cantab. Many others are given in Warton's Hist, 
of Poetry, 4to, vol. ii. pp. 48-50. 
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And with support of his magnificence, 
Under the wynges of his correction, 
Though that I lacke of eloquence 
I shall proceede in this translation. 
Fro me auoydyng all presumption, 
Louyly submittyng every houre and space, 
My rude language to my lorde's grace. 

Anone after I of eutencion, 

With penne in hande fast gan me spede 

As I coulde in my translation, 

In this labour further to procede. 

My Lorde came forth by and gan to take hede ; 

This mighty prince right manly and right wise 

Gaue me charge in his prudent auyle. 

That I should in euery tragedy. 

After the processe made mencion, 

At the ende set a remedy, 

With a Lenuoy, convoyed by reason ; 

And after that, with humble affection, 

To noble prynces lowly it dyrect. 

By others fallyng them selues to correct. 

And I obeyed his biddyng and pleasaunce 
Under support of his magnificence. 
As I coulde, I gan my penne aduaunce, 
* All be I was barraync of eloquence, 
Folowing mine auctor in substance and silence. 
For it sufficeth playnly unto me, 
So that my lorde my makyng take in gre."* 

Lydgate often received money whilst translating this work, 
from the good duke Humphrey, and there is a manuscript 
letter in the British Museum in which he writes — 

" Righte myghty prynce, and it be youre wille, 
Condescende leyser for to take. 
To se the contents of thys litel bille, 
Whiche whan I wrote my hand felt qquake."t 

Duke Humphrey gave a noble instance of his great love of 
learning in the year 1439, when he presented to the tJniver- 

* Tragdies of Ihon Bochas. Imp. at London, by John Wayland, fol. 
38, b. 

t MS. Harleian, No. 2251, fol. 6. Lydgate received one hundred 
shillings for translating the Life of St. Alban into English verse for 
Whethamstede. 
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sity of Oxford, one hundred and twenty-nine treatises, and 
shortly after, one hundred and twenty-six admirandi appa- 
rattis : and in the same year, nine more. In 1443, he made 
another important donation of one hundred and thirty vo- 
lumes, to which he added one hundred and thirty-five more,* 
making in all, a collection of five hundred and thirty-eight 
volumes. These treasures, too, had heen collected with all 
the nice acumen of a bihliomaniac, and the utmost attention 
was paid to their outward condition and internal purity. 
Never, perhaps, were so many costly copies seen before, 
dazzling with the splendour of their illuminations, and ren- 
dered inestimable by the many faithful miniatures with which 
they were enriched. A superb copy of Valerius Maximus is 
the only relic of that costly and noble gift, a solitary but 
illustrious example of the membraneous treasures of that 
ducal library ! f But alas ! those very indications of art, 
those exquisite illuminations, were the fatal cause of their 
unfortunate end ; the portraits of kings and eminent men, 
with which the historical works were adorned ; the diagrams 
which pervaded the scientific treatises, were viewed by the 
zealous reformers of Henry's reign, as damning evidence of 
their Popish origin and use ; and released from the chains 
with which they were secured, they were hastily Committed 
to the greedy flames. Thus perished the library of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester ! and posterity have to mourn the loss of 
many an early gem of English literature. J 

But in the fourteenth century many other honourable 
examples occur of lay collectors. The magnificent volumes, 
nine hundred in number, collected by Charles V. of France, 

♦ See Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 914. 

t MSS. Bodl. N.E. vii. ii. Warton, vol. ii. p. 45. I find in the 
Arundel Register in the British Museum, (MSS. Anid. clxili. c.) that 
a fine copy of Valerius, in two volumes, with a gloss, was transcribed in 
the time of Whethamstede at St. Albans, at the cost of £6 13 4, pro- 
bably the identical copy. 

X There are many volumes formerly belonging to duke Humphrey, in 
the public libraries, a fine volume intitled " Tabulas Humfridi ducis 
Glowcester in Judicus artis Geomantie,*' is in the Brit.Mus.,MSS.Arund. 
66, fo. 277, beautifully written and illuminated with excessive margins 
of the purest vellum. See also MSS. Harl. 1705. Leland says, 
" Humfredus nmltaties scripsit in frontispiecis librorum suonim, Moun 
bien Mondairij" Script, vol. iii. 58. 
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■'paaaionate blbliuniBniac, were afterwards broughl bjl 
ike of i^Hford into England. The library then cod' 
^t hundred and &fl;-three volumes, so aumptuously bf 
d gorgeously illuminated as to be valued at 2,223 livH 
Siis choice importation diffused an eager spirit' of inquifj^ 
kiong the more wealthy laTmeu. Humphrey, the "good 
hike " received some of these volumes as presents, and 
tnong others, a rich copy of Livy, in French, f Guy 
ludiamp. Earl of Warwick ; also collected some choice 
mes, and possessed an unusually interesting library of early 
mances. He lefl the whole of tbem to the monks of Dor. 
BBley Abbey in Worcestershire, about the year 1359. J As 
■specimen of a private library in the fourteenth century, I 
^» tempted to extract it. — 

'' A tUB iceux, qe cestelettre verront, on orrount,Gwy de 

Jeauchamp, Comte de Warr. Saluz en Den. Saluz nous 

teir bayl6 c en la garde le Abbe e le Govent de Bordesleye, 

'9b4 k demorer a toue jours touz les Romaunces de sonz 

^Dies ; ceo eat assaveyr, un volum, qe est appelS Tresor. 

Bu volum, en le quel est le premer tivere de Lancelot, e un 

^lunt del RomauRce de Aygnes. Un Sauter de Bomauncc. 

Tn volum des Evnngelies, e de Vie des Seina. Un volum. 

e p'le des quatre principals Geslea de Charles, c de dooun, 

'"e Meyace e de Girsrd de Vienne et de Emery de Ner- 

me. Un volum del Romaunce Emmond de Agoland, c 

a Roy Charles dooun de Nauntoyle. E le Romaunce de 

tyoun de Nauntoyl. E un volum del Homaunco Titus et 

Tespasien. E un volum del Romaunce Josep ab Ariniathie, 

e deu Seint Grael. E un volum, qe p'le coment Adam fust 

enieet^ hors de paradys, e le Geuesle. E un volum en le 

quel sount contenuz touna des Romaunces, ceo est assaveir. 

Vitas patrum au comencement ; e pus un Comte de Auteypl; 

e la Vision Seint Pol ; et pus les Viea des xii. Seins. E le 

Homaunce de Willame de Loungespe. E Autoritea des 

1 huracs. E le Mirour de Alme. Un volum, en le 

il flOUnt contenuz la Vie Seint Pere e Seint Pol, e des 

^B<w*in Mem. del- Acad, dca Inscrip, ii, 693. f Ibid, 

^ Printed in Todd'a IllusUUions W Gower and Cbaucer, 8vu. p. lij 1. 
■ copy by Aroh Sancroft, from Ashmole's Register of the Earl of 
•■ — -8 Evidences, ful. 110. Lambetli, MSS., No. &77. fol. 18. b. 
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autres liv. E un velum qe est appel£ TApocalips. E nn 
livere de Phisik, e de Surgie. Un velum del Remaunce de 
Gwy, e de la Reygne tut enterement. Un velum del Re- 
maunce de Troies. Un velum del Remaunce de Willame 
de Orenges e de Teband de Arabic. Un velum del Re- 
maunce de Amase e de Ideine. Un velum del Remaunce 
Girard de Viene. Un velum del Remaunce deu Brut, e del 
Rey Costentine. Un velum de le enseignemt Aristotle eu- 
veiez au Roy Alisaundre. Un volum de la mert ly Rey 
Arthur, e de Mordret. Un volum en le quel sount con- 
tenuz les Eufaunces Nostre Seygneur, cement il fust men6 
en Egipt. E la vie Seint Edwd. E la Visioun Seint Pol. 
La Vengeaunce n're Seygneur par Vespasien a Titus, e la Vie 
Seint Nicolas, qe fust nez en ratras. E la Vie Seint Eustace. 
E la Vie Seint Cudlac. E la Passioun n're Seygneur. E la 
Meditacioun Seint Bernard de n're Dame Seint Marie, e del 
Passioun sour deuz fiz Jesu Creist n're Seignr. E la Vie 
Seint Eufrasie. E la Vie Seint Radegounde. E la Vie 
Seint Juliane. Un volum, en lequel est aprise de Enfants 
et luraiere a Lays. Un velum del Remaunce d'a Alisaundre, 
eve peintures. Un petit rouge livere, en le quel sount cen- 
tenuz mens diverses choses. Un velum del Remaunce des 
Marescbans, e de Ferebras e de Alisaundre. Les queus 
livres nous grauntous par nos heyrs e pur nos assignes qil 
demorront en la dit Abbeye, &c." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The Doininicans — the Franciscans and the Carmelites — 
Scholastic Studies — Robert Grostest — Libraries in London 
— Miracle Plays — Introduction of Printing into England 
— Barkley's Description of a Bibliomaniac. 

The old monastic orders of St. Augustine and St. Benedict, 
of whose love of books we have principally spoken hitherto, 
were kept from falling into sloth and ignorance in the thir- 
teenth century by the appearance of several new orders of 
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devotees. The DominicaDS,* the FranciscaDSjf and the Caf - 
melites were each reDOwned for their profound learning, and 
their unquenchable passion for knowledge ; assuming a garb 
of the most abject poverty, renouncing all love of the world, 
all participation in its temporal honours, and refraining to 
seek the aggrandizement of their order by fixed oblations or 
state endowments, but adhering to a voluntary system for 
support, they caused a visible sensation among all classes, 
and wrought a powerful change in the ecclesiastical and col- 
legiate learning of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and 
by their devotion, their charity, their strict austerity, and 
by their brilliant and unconquerable powers of disputation, 
soon gained the respect and aflfections of the people.J 

Much as the friars have been condemned, or darkly as 
they have been represented, I have no hesitation in saying 
that they did more for the revival of learning, and the pro- 
gress of English literature, than any other of the monastic 
orders. We cannot trace their course without admiration 
and astonishment at their splendid triumphs and success ; 
they appear to act as intellectual crusaders against the pre- 
vailing ignorance and sloth. The finest names that adorn 
the literary annals of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the most prolific authors who flourished during that long 
period were begging friars; and the very spirit that was 
raised against them by the churchmen, and the severe con- 
troversal battles which they had between them, were the 
means of doing a vast amount of good, of exposing ignorance 
in high places, and compelling those who enjoyed the honors 
of learning to strive to merit them, by a studious applica- 
tion to literature and science ; need I do more than mention 

* Thirteen Dominicans were sent into England in the year 1221 ; 
they held their first provincial council in England in 1230 at Oxford, 
three years before St. Dominic was canonized by pope Gregory. 

t Four clerks and five laymen of the Franciscan order were sent 
into England ii» 1224; ten years afterwards we find their disciples 
spreading over the whole of England. 

X Edward the Second regarded them with great favour, and wrote 
several letters to the pope in their praise ; he says in one, " Deside- 
rantes itaque, pater sancte ordinis fratrum praedicatorum Oxonii, ubi 
religionis devotio, et honestatis laudabilis decer viget, per qucm etiam 
honor universitatis Oxoniensis, et utilitas ibidem studentium, &c. 
Dugdale's Monast. vol. vi. p. 1492. 
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L 

he shining names of Duns Scotus, of Thomas Aquinas, of 
Roger Bacon, the founder of experimental philosophy, and 
the justly celebrated Robert Grostest, the most enlightened 
ecclesiastic of his age.* 

We may not admire the scholastic philosophy which the 
followers of Francis and Dominic held and expounded ; we 
may deplore the intricate mazes and difficulties which a false 
philosophy led them to maintain, and we may equally deplore 
the waste of time and learning which they lavished in the 
vain hope of solving the mysteries of God, or in compre- 
hending a loose and futile science. Yet the philosophy of 
the schoolmen is but little understood, and is too often con- 
demned without reason or without proof; for those who trou- 
ble themselves to denounce, seldom care to read them; their 
ponderous volumes are too formidable to analyse ; it is so 
much easier to declaim than to examine such sturdy anta- 
gonists ; but we owe to the schoolmen far more than we are 
apt to suppose, and if it were possible to scratch their names 
from the page of history, and to obliterate all traces of their 
bulky writings from our libraries and from our literature, 
we should find our knowledge dark and gloomy in compari- 
son with what it is. 

But the mendicant orders did not study and uphold the 
scholastic philosophy without improving it; the works of 
Aristotle, of which it is said the early schoolmen possessed 
only a vitiated translation from the Arabic,*!- was, at the period 
these friars sprung up, but imperfectly understood and taught. 
Michael Scot, with the assistance of a learned Jew,} trans- 
lated and published the writings of the great philosopher in 

* A list of cele'brated authors who flourished in England, and who 
were members of the Dominican Order, will be found in Steven's 
Monasticon, vol. ii. p. 193, more than 80 names are mentioned. A 
similar list of authors of the Franciscan order will be found at p. 97 of 
vol. i. containing 122 names; and of the Carmelite authors, vol. ii. 
p. 160, specifying 137 writers ; a great proportion of their works are 
upon the Scriptures. • 

t Dr. Cave says, " In scholis Christianis pene unice regnayit scho- 
lastica theologia, advocata in subsidium Aristotelis philosophia, eaque 
lion ex Greecis fontibus sed ex turbidis Arabum lacunia, ex versionibua 
male factis, male intellectis, hansta. Hist. Liter, p. 615. But I am 
not satisfied that this has been proved, though often affirmed. 

X It was probably the work of Andrew the Jew. Meiners, ii. 
p. 664. 
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ill, which greatly superceded the old versions derived 
a the Saracen copicB. The mendicaDt friars having qua- 
•d theinselves with a respectable share of Greek learning, 

S\t and expounded the Aristotelian philosophy according 
_ lis new translation, and opened a new and proBcribed 
' for disputation and enquiry ; their indomitable per- 
reraoce, their acute powers of reasoning, and the splendid 
^nlarity which many of the disciples of St. Donainic and 
L Francis were fast acquiring, caused students to flock in 
pwds to their seats of learning, and all who were inspired to 
D acquaintance with scholastic philosophy, placed them- 
selvcs under their training and tuition-f No religious order 
before them ever carried the spirit of inquiry to such an 
««tent as they, or allowed it to wander over such an un- 
^Oonded field. The most difficult and mysterious questions 
stheology were discussed and fearlessly analysed; far from, 
^ercising that blind and easy credulity which mark the 
itigjotia conduct of the old monastic orders, they were dis- 
ced to probe and examine ever^ article of their faith. To 
ieh an extent were their disputations carried, that sometimes 
fr shook their faith in the orthodoxy of Rome, and often 
led the pious fears of the more timid of their own order, 
sll de Pisa, who founded the school of the Franciscans 
Grey Friars at Oxford, is said to have gone one day into 
■ Bohool, with a view to discover what progress the stu- 
_ .' making in their studies; as he entered he 
md them warm m disputation, and was shocked to find 
hat th« question at issue was " nkether there was a God-" 
le good man, greatly alarmed, cried out. " Alas, for me ! 
Has, for me ! simple brothers pierce the heavens and the 
learned dispute whether there be a God !" and with great 
indignation ran out of the house blaming himself for 
havuig established a school for such fearful disputes; but 
■<^e at^erwards returned and remained among his pupils, and 
^Surchased for ten marks a corrected copy of the decretals, 
B • At a council held at Piris in the year 1209, the works of Arislotle 
^re proscribod »nd ordered to bo bmiil. Lamaiui de Varia Arislo- 
^/ortima. But in spito ot tho papal mandate Lha friars revived its 
- BioliaTd Fiiacro, an intimate ftietid of Roger Bacon, was so 
' antoljr fond of reading Ariatolle, tliat he always cnnled one of hi? 
in hia bosom. Sttvtm Monatt., vol. ii. p. 194. 
■ f Sco wliat !ins bt'on said of tho Mendicanla at p. 79. 
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to which he made his students apply their minds.* This 
school was the most flourishing of those belonging to the 
Franciscans; and it was here that the celebrated Robert 
Grostest,t bishop of Lincoln, read lectures about the year 
1230. He was a profound scholar, thoroughly conver- 
sant with the most abstruse matters of philosophy, and a 
great Bible reader. :[ ^^ possessed an extensive knowledge 
of the Greek, and translated into Latin, Dionysius the 
Arcopagite, Damascenus, Suidas*s Greek Lexicon, a Greek 
Grammar, and, with the assistance of Nicholas, a monk of 
St. Alban's, the History of the Twelve Patriarchs. He 
collected a fine library of Greek books, many of which he 
obtained from Athens. Roger Bacon speaks of his know- 
ledge of the Greek, and says, that he caused a vast number 
of books to be gathered together in that tongue. § His ex- 
traordinary talent and varied knowledge caused him to be 
deemed a conjuror and astrologer by the ignorant and super- 
stitious ; and his enemies, who were numerous and powerful, 
did not refuse to encourage the slanderous report. We And 
him so represented by the poet Gower : — 

. iTor of tHe grete clerit <!^ro0te0t 
ItzXtt IJoiD rtt^ t^at l^e toa^ 
^pon clergse, an l^elre of tras. 
Co ms^ anlr totqt it for to telle 
^t 0ue1^e tl^snges m tefeHe. 
9nlr seben seres ttBintfm, 
¥e lasitttf tut for tfje ia^twt 
H^t 'a l^alfe a tnsnute of an Ijoute, 
iPto fsrst tj^ot $e tegan latoure. 
Ye lost al tj^t l^e l^olr Iro.'' || 

* Steven's additions to Dugdale's Monasiicon from the MSS. of 
Anthony a Wood in the library at Oxford, vol. i. p. 129. Agnell 
himself was " a man of scarce any erudition,'* — Ibid, 

t He is spoken of under a multitude of names, sometimes Grosthead, 
Grouthead, &c. A list of them will be found in Wood's Oxford by 
Gutch, vol. i. p. 198. 

J He gives strict injunctions as to the study of the Scriptures in 
his Constitutiones. — See Pegge's Life of Grostest, p. 315. 

§ Utilitate Scientiarum, cap. xxxix. 

II De Confess. Amantis, lib. iv. fo. 70, Imprint. Caxton at West' 
minster, 1483. The bishop is said to have taken a journey from 
England to Home one night on an infernal horse. — Pete's Life of 
Grostest, p. 306 . 
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The Franciscan convent at Oxford contained two libraries, 
one for the use of the graduates and one for the secular 
students, who did not belong to their order, but who were 
receiving instruction from them. Grostest gave many 
volumes to these libraries, and at his death he bequeathed 
to the convent all his books, which formed no doubt a fine 
collection. *' To these were added," says Wood, " the 
works of Roger Bacon, who, Bale tells us, writ an hundred 
Treatises. There were also volumes of other writers of the 
same order, which, I believe, amounted to no small number. 
In short, I guess that these libraries were filled with all sorts 
of erudition, because the friars of all orders, and chiefly the 
Franciscans, used so diligently to procure all monuments of 
literature from all parts, that wise men looked upon it as an 
injury to laymen, who, therefore, found a difficulty to get 
any books. Several books of Grostest and Bacon treated of 
astronomy and mathematics, besides some relating to the 
Greek tongue. But these friars, as I have found by certain 
ancient manuscripts, bought many Hebrew books of the 
Jews who were disturbed in England. In a word, they, 
to their utmost power, purchased whatsoever way any were 
to be had of singular learning."* 

Many of the smaller convents of the Franciscan order 
possessed considerable libraries, which they purchased or 
received as gifts from their patrons.f There was a house of 
Grey Friars at Exeter, J and Roger de Thoris, Archdeacon of 
Exeter, gave or lent them a library of books in the year 
1266, soon after their establishment, reserving to himself 
the privilege of using them, and forbade the friars from 
selling or parting with them. The collection, however, 
contained less than twenty volumes, and was formed princi- 
pally of the scriptures and writings of their own order. 
" Whosoever," concludes the document, " shall presume 
hereafter to separate or destroy this donation of mine, may 
he incur the malediction of the omnipotent God ! dated on 

* Stevens' additions to Dugdale*s Monasticon from Anthony a 
Wood's MSS. vol. i. p. 133. 

t The Mendicant orders, unlike the monks, were not remarkable 
for their industry in transcribing books : their roving life was unsuitable 
to the tedious profession of a scribe. 

^ Leland's Itin. vol. iii. p. 59. 
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the day of the purification, in the year of our Lord 

MCCLXVI.*** 

The library of the Grey Friars in London was of more 
than usual magnificence and extent. It was founded by the 
celebrated Richard Wittington. Its origin is thus set forth 
in an old manuscript in the Cottonian library : — f 

" In the year of our Lord, 1421, the worshipful Richard 
Whyttyngton, knight and mayor of London, began the new 
library and laid the first foundation-stone on the 2l8t day of 
October; that is, on the feast of St. Hilarion the aboot. 
And the following year before the feast of the nativity of 
Christ, the house was raised and covered ; and in three years 
afler, it was floored, whitewashed, glazed,| adorned with 
shelves, statues, and carving, and furnished with books: 
and the expenses about what is aforesaid amount to 
£556: 16:9; of which sum, the aforesaid Richard Whyt- 
tyngton paid £400, and the residue was paid by the reverend 
father B. Thomas Winchelsey and his friends, to whose 
soul God be propitious. — ^Amen." 

Among some items of money expended, we find, " for the 
works of Doctor de Lyra containea in two volumes, now in 
the chains,§ 100 marks, of which B. John Frensile remitted 
20s. ; and for the Lectures of Hostiensis, now lying in the 
chains, 5 marks." || Leland speaks in the most enthusiastic 
terms of this library, and says, that it far surpassed all others 
for the number and antiquity of its volumes. John Wallden 
bequeathed as many manuscripts of celebrated authors as 
were worth two thousand pounds.^ 

The library of the Dominicans in London, was also at one 

vtime well stored with valuable books. Leland mentions some 

of those he found there, and among them some writings of 

* Oliver's Collections relating to the monasteries in Devon, Bto. 
1820, appendix Ixii. 

t Cottonian MSS. Vittel, F. xii. 13. fol. 325, headed " De Funda- 
done Lihrarie" 

J The library was 129 feet long and 31 feet broad, and most beau- 
tifully fitted up. — Lelandi Antiquarii Collectanea, vol. i. p. 109. 

§ This refers to the custom then prevalent of chaining their books^ 
especially their choice ones, to the library shelf, or to a reading-desk. 

||,MS. ifitrf. fo. 325, b. 

% Script. Brit. p. 441, and Collectanea, iii. 52. 
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' fficliff;* indeed those of ibis order were renowned far and 
I wide for their love of study ; look at the old portraitB of a 
\ Doaiinican friar, and you will generally see him wilh the pen 
e hand and a book in the other ; but they were more 
I nmbitious in literature than the monks, and aimed at the 
I honours of an author rather than at those of a scribe ; but 
1 we are surprised more at their fertility than at their style or 
I ori^nality in the mysteries of bookcraft. Henry Easoburi) 
I diligently read at Oxford, and devoted his whole soul to 
Katuoy, and wroteanumber of works, principally on the Bible; 
I be was appointed to govern the Dominican monastery at 
I Chester ; " being remote from all schools, he made use of 
I his spare hours to levtse and polish what he had writ at Ox- 
I ford ; having performed the same to his own satisfaction, he 
I caused his works to he fairly transcribed, and copies of them 
to be preserved in several libraries of his order ."f But they 
did not usually pay so much attention to the duties of tran- 
scribing. The Dominicans were fond of the physical sciences, 
and have been accused of too much partiality for ocult 
philosophy. Leland tells us, that Robert Petserutatur, a 
I)omii)ican, was over sollicitous in prying into the secrets of 
philosophy,! and lays the same charge to many others, 

The Carmelites were more carefiu in transcribing books 
than the Dominicans, and anxiously preserved them from 
dust and worms ; but I can find but little notice of their 
libraries ; the one at Oxford was a large room, where they 
arranged their books in cases made for that purpose ; before 
the fouDdation of this library, the Carmelites kept theirbooka 
in chests, and doubtless gloried in an ample store of manU' 
script treasiirea.§ 

But in the fifteenth century we find the Mendicant Friara, 
like the oiher religious sects, disregarding those strict prin- 

• Ulaod'a Collect, vol. iii. p. 51. Ha round in the priotj of Iho 
IlamiiiicauB at Cambiidge, amoDgallici books, a Biblia in liayuavtr- 

t SleTco's Monasl. vol. ii. p. 194. 

} His works wore or tha ImpiceaioDa orihe Air — of the Wander of 
I iha Elenienis— of CereniDDial Magio— of Lha M jstarieB pf Secrets— and 
I the Correction of Chemistry. 

I f Steven's Monost. vol, i. p. 183, from the MS8. of Antlion; a Wood, 

K*«ho saj'a, " Wtin.t bccamo of them (tbeir books) «t tlio dissululion ud- 

'iB lieywere carried luto the library oCsome college, I kuownol," 
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ciples of piety which had for two hundred years so distin- 
guished their order. The holy rules of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic were seldom read with much attention^ and never 
practised with severity ; they became careless in the propa- 
gation of religious principles, relaxed in their austerity, and 
looked with too much fondness on the riches and honours of 
the world.* This diminution in religious zeal was naturally 
accompanied by a proportionate decrease in learning and 
love of study. The sparkling orator, the acute controver- 
sialist, or the profound scholar, might have been searched 
for in vain among the Franciscans or the Dominicans 
of the fifteenth century. Careless^ in literary matters, they 
thought little of collecting books, or preserving even those 
which their libraries already contained ; the Franciscans at 
Oxford " sold many of their books to Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, 
about the year 1433,f which he gave to the libraries of 
Lincoln, Durham, Baliol, and Oriel. They also declining in 
strictness of life and learning, sold many more to other per- 
sons, so that their libraries declined to little or nothing." J 

We are not therefore surprised at the disappointment of 
Leland, on examining this famous repository ; his expecta- 
tions were raised by the care with which he found the 
library guarded, and the difficulty he had to obtain access 
to it : but when he entered, he did not find one-third the 
number of books which it originally contained ; but dust and 
cobwebs, moths and beetles he found in abundance, which 
swarmed over the empty shelves. § 

The mendicant friars have rendered themselves famous 
by introducing theatrical representations jj for the amusement 

* They obtained much wealth by the sale of pardons and indulgences. 
Margaret Est, of the convent of Franciscans, ordered her letters of 
pardon and absolution, to partake of the indulgences of the conventj to 
be returned as soon as she was buried. Blomfield*8 Hist, of Norfolk ^ 
vol. ii. p. 565. 

t And among others of St. Augustine's books, De Civitate Dei, with 
many notes in the margins, by Grostest. Wood's Hist. Oxon, p. 78. 

J Anthony a Wood in Steven's Monast. vol. i. p. 133. 

§ Script. Brit. p. 286. 

|] Le BoBuf. gives an instance of one being represented as early as 
the eleventh century, in which Virgil was introduced. Hallam*s Lit, of 
Europe, vol. i. p. 295. The case of Geoffry of St. Alban's is well 
known, and I have already mentioned it. 
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I and iostruclioQ of the people, Thege shows were uanaily 
I (lenomiDHted mirsclcB, moralities, or mysteries, and were 
I iierforBied by the frisrs in their convents or on portable 
I Uages, wbich were wheeled into the market places and 
I -BtTQeta for the convenience of the spectators. 
I The friara of the monastery of the Franciscans at Coventry 
I are paiticnlarly celebrated for their ingenuity in perforaiiDg 
I these pageants on Corpus Christi day ; a copy of tnia play or 
I miracle is preserved in the Cottonian Collection, written in 
I cdd English rhyme. It embraces the transactions of the Old 
I and New Testament, and is entitled Ludua Corpus Chrielt. 
I It commences — 

a v^zm e^EEiGD voutiQis triiiKS^e!. * 

0ol>) gratsous tHolt grountigtr of alt QDatrncgsc. 

as tliB iTtU qlartc nriigr bminn^me bab ; 
Sg I.1BU QuccDiir aiitr sabr all ifoBC t^ol spit antt ersr, 

ann tjiatcni'tf) to our talking tuiifi eslfiis etvIlE aiitr mJ>. 
;ffof tae purpose no prrtls fl'slle in 61b prrw 

tlTfir tirptrl la plrst toitfi plq.>e ful glatr. 
ISTolD IsfitrnstQ us lolsls tot^ mar aiiQ lau 

SScMsllita BiiD itmaui-g off QDatilB IgS lai. 
ViB tHBr, 
SBt rail sou aticliit tie ttiat tor Ran. 

ffiolD that SIS tocrD f(>rst began, 
9nlr frotoc tBoi luattc bollie tDorlUe anb man 

These miracles were intended to instruct the more igno- 
i rani, or those whose circumstances placed the usual means of 
I i^cquiriDg knowledge beyond their reach ; but as books be- 
I came accessible, they were no longer needed ; the printing 
I press made the Bible, from which the plots of the miracle plays 
I were usually derived, common among the people, and these 

SBudy representations were swept away by the Heforraation ; 

hut they were temporarily revived in Queen Mary's time, 
I with the other aborainatiou of the church papal, for we find 
J that "in the year 1556 a goodly stage play of the Passion of 

Christ was presented at the Grey Friers in London, on 

• MS. Coitoniun Vespusinn, D. viii. fa. I. Codex CiiaM. 239 folios, 
I willtea in ibe BfU'eiith centuty. Sir W. Uiigdalo, in His HisI, of Wv 
1 wick, p. 116, menlioDS tliia volume ; aud Slevens, in Ms Moawt, hsa 
I prinleda puriion ofit. Hr. Halliweli baa piinled them iritJi nitich 

;e and ftccurac;. 
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Corpus Christi dajr,'^ before the Lord Mayor and citizens ;* 
but we have nothing here to do with anecdotes illustrating a 
period so late as this. 

We have now arrived at the dawn of a new era in learning, 
and the slow, plodding, laborious scribes of the monasteiies 
were startled by the appearance of an invention with which 
their poor pens had no power to compete. The year 1472 
was the last of the parcnment literature of the monks, and 
the first in the English annals of printed learning ; but 
we must not forget that Uie monks, with all their sloth 
and ignorance, were the foremost among the encouragers of 
the early printing press in England ; the monotony of the 
dull cloisters of Westminster Abbey was broken by the 
clanking of Caxton's press ; and the prayers of the monks of 
old St. Alban's mingled with the echoes of the pressman's 
labour. Little did those barefooted priests know what an 
opponent to their Romish rites they were fostering into life ; 
their love of learning and passion for books, drove all fear 
away ; and the splendour of the new power so dazzled their 
eyes that they could not clearly see the nature of the refiil- 
gent light just bursting through the gloom of ages. 

After the invention of the printing art, bibliomania took 
some mighty strides ; and many choice collectors, full of 
ardour in the pursuit, became renowned for the vast book 
stores they amassed toffether. But some of their names 
have been preserved, and good deeds chronicled by Dibdin, 
of bibliographical renown ; so that a chapter is not necessary 
here to extol them. We may judge how fashionable the 
avocation became by the keen satire of Alexander Barkley, 
in his translation of Brandt's JVa»w StulUfera or Shyp of* 
Folys,f who gives a curious illustration of a bibliomaniac ; 
and thus speaks of those collectors who amassed their book 
treasures without possessing much esteem for their contents. 

" IKTHot (n tflto 011^9 tfle cUteCe place I gouente* 
ISs ^i^ ^t^c 0ea tottl^ (oole0 toanlrrmg, 
C{e tsLmt t0 plaitte & easfi to timtmt 
Jl^ttll am I tusfi, tooftes a^demtUng, 

* MS. Cottonian Vitel. E. 5. Warton*8 Hist, Eng, Poetry^ vol. iii. 
p. 326. 

t The original was written in 1494. 
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jFor 10 tiabc plrnlrr d Is a pleasauui tbtttg 
in nti! conrcBt. Ip liiUir idnn a^ iii tianCt. 
fiui Utial tticB niranr tta H not imUcralnitbr. 

" fiui ort i fMbf rtirni (n girat rrbrrfnrr 
9nli nononiT, sauing tficm from fitlfi & oiiriire 
fin oRfn btiifihing He mutlj biligmrr 
^uU sonblj; bbuirSt In iiltJeaunl rourrturr 
lS>f IQiimaa, £iitlfn. or rie df bdbrt pure 
E ltr«vc ttnn mtt. frariiig lra«l tttqi slionllr bt lo*ti 
^Dt In Itru! 19 ifit mnniiig tuBn'tn £ mc boast 

' Gnl [f It fartiinc tliat ans IraTntti man 
fiSHittin mc touse fall Id DispubiiDn. 
( ImiliiF ttie curtosnrs la s^ttot ms tatre ttnn, 
<[tot Hcs pf mc runnmg Eliauitt mabt protaltou. 
i lobr not to fall in altcriraltoi), 
9nft airib tfie commrn. mc bofira £ lunrc anii mini 
^OT all is in t^nii. auD iiottiinQ in me minSf. 

" ©iDlomroB t^e rirfiE rausrH, lonflf agonf. 
ffibn- all ti(t ttotlOt jodO boofirB to Ir BOiiflljI. 
Soat bias its rDnimanbnncnl— anoiir 
(Tljcsc babrs fic &aD. anti Jn Ijie sluQir biDugbi. 
Ca^titl) paeeett all car1bl|> trfasiirf as (c i^ouotit. i 
But nctinllirlrssc (c ti(!i Dim not affig 
CAnIa llinr Qortrin;, but liUcIi untia]j;i[s. 

" Eo. in li&rtDiac of bocCics 1 labr stovr. 
But fttoe I iTaBr St frlotr unBn-Biantir. 
i fololur not lljFir trortriiiE nor rtjeir loi't, 
it IS jinougti to hrare a boolic in ganOr. 
]it Istrr too iiiurtii: to be in surft a banltr, 
'jFov to br boiinUr to [o&r biitfiin tDr boo&f 
f am coittnit on tfic fajjir roUn^nQ lo laobr. 

" illfflliu BfioiiRi 5 stiilrii lo iiurl inji toil iftfrtB, 
Ctr iroubU nijj mtntir toilQ stuDtf ritrssiut. 
Silftf manj! arc iDliirK Btu&it ligfil buacla. 
aiiU rrt isn't;; t^all ttirs nrbn t^i'ibe 
trtt fniitc Df iDisliiiine ran ttn! not rcntriut, 
Qnti mans to slubir so uiurfir are intUlltir, 
Cllat ulletic ttics fall out of tlifir minbe 

" Gcbr in not Idtrrb 1l!Ht nobir is niaDc a lavbc. 
Jlor tt\)C a rlrrtt Itiat ()atf) a bnirfirr : 
trtli^ arc nol all lab)t>crB tbat pirae !to rrrarlic, 
311 tijat arc pvomotrti air no) fully toisr ; 
eSn surDr cfiaunrr nsbir foitunc tBrDUcs brr Dice 
VTfial tliouglj lur bnotaic but tlic tnisljr gamr, 
Vrt biOuUi i)c tabs a grnlleotana nanir. 
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" ^0 in Kbc teiM i am in inrdt cnet, 

trjieuati i nougHt ton, S Uoulb tit ralttS tulac. 

fllfio ! mas «t anot^n: tn ms plarr. 

tSiltiithr mas fot me mj; boftrs tmTtoc, 

©r els 8 Sfiall ensue tfte eommon guise. 

aim flae (ontfOo lo euere arpmnil, 

a.rast bjj iiuiel) siprattie ms Lilin stid^iiu be svcul. 
" { aui Ukt atht CUr6es. blitcli so (roiuarbl!; Ibrm gyit. 

Ciial aTtCT ltei< arc anee tomr uiilo yrcmiDltaii. 

Chrsi jibt Ifirm to pleasure, tfieir sliiOy stl asiBr, 

Cbcir Buarire rmicring Isilli faineli licnoliDn : 

ifel noBl!! tfifj) prearfic anb (jabe great Uerision 

agaiiist Ifit mOe lapmcn, anb all fur eDueiiEf. 

Cftroiiafl tb'ir atone roiiocience te tlniDeU tDilt) tliat Uict. 
■' Bnt It 11 liuvBl Inil^ plainets utter ant) erpresfie, 

ChlB IS t^e DpeeidEl cauee of Ifiid iiironlKnieiice. 

Ctial grrnteol nf [aDies b fullest of Iclotiiirss, 

Il}atiing lea«1 liiil artb gimplcsi sciener. 

'art first promotrtr. i; tiabe greatest reUerrnce : 

.-^or if one can tlattei; fc beat a baufte on tus Est. 

i^c Sgall tie maOe tlai-eon of J^onington ov at (i^tisi 
" Cut tic ttial is in stulis a^ firmc aiib biligrnt. 

3nD iDit^oul all fabsuT jncarficlf] Ctirietr's labr. 

C*t all ite Cominalltc noloe aDa^rs is sore stent. 

3nli iB estates ttreatneti nft ttierforr. 

Cfius toliat anaslr is it to us to eluQp movr. 

?0 lEuoliir eltier ^rriplurc. trutfl, bjistiamr. cr birtur. 

Sinrc frtoc or none InttliDut [auour bare l))em stiebte. 
" Uvt O noble Doctonrs. Ifial bjort^g are of name. 

Consittci oiirc ol&c fatfin's, note tucll t^tir biligenre, 

CPnsur !ic tf)iir steppes, obtasnc sf suett fume 

as tf|cy DiD libing : anb tgnt, b? true pruStnet 

aiait()iu tljeir fieartes. ifip pinnleli Ifieir sclrnee. 

SInb not in pleasaunt boobee. but none to fetoe suc^c br. 

Etiet'efor-e to Itiis sttp ronic gou & rolbe luitt) me. 

" €f)t Ecnnos of aieianber Eai'rijs. 
IITranslatour, crfioriing tfie fooirs neclosieb 
tuilti tills birc, to amenbc tttir fols. 
" ^s iDortfiie HoetDurs ie Cler&rs eurfous, 
iaafial monrtfi yoti o( boo&es to fiabc eurip numbrt, 
S^inrc bincrs Dortrines t^tousl) tDoy rontrarious. 
Dolt) man's minbe bisti'arl anb sore mmmber. 
aias blinDr mm obialic, out sf pour slumber; 
anb if sc biiil neebes ^our bDobes multlpl£r, 
ajQitf) Oiligenec cnbetior son some to artupi't.* 

' Ship of Foolea, folio lo7U, Imprynled by Cnwood, fol. 1. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Conclusion. 

We have traversed through the darkness of many long 
and dreary centuries, and with the aid of a few old manu« 
scripts written by«the monks in the scriptoria of their mo- 
nasteries, caught an occasional glimpse of their literary 
labours and love of books ; these parchment volumes being 
mere monastic registers, or terse historic compilations, do 
not record with particular care the anecdotes applicable to 
my. subject, but appear to be mentioned almost accidentally, 
and certainly without any ostentatious design ; but such as 
they are we learn from them at least one thing, which some 
of us might not have known before — that the monks of old, 
besides telling their beads, singing psalms, and muttering 
their breviary, had yet one other duty to perform — the tran- 
scription of books. And I think there is sufficient evidence 
that they fulfilled this obligation with as much zeal as those 
of a more strictly monastic or religious nature. It is true in 
casting our eye over the history of their labours, many a 
regret will arise that they did not manifest a little more taste 
and refinement in their choice of books for transcribing. 
The classical scholar will wish the holy monks had thought 
more about his darling authors of Greece and Rome ; but 
the pious puritan historian blames them for patronising the 
romantic allurements of Ovid, or the loose satires of Juvenal, 
and throws out some slanderous hint that they must have 
found a sympathy in those pages of licentiousness, or why 
80 anxious to preserve them ? The protestant is still more 
scandalized, and denounces the monks, their books, scrip. 
torium and altogether as part and parcel of popish craft and 
Eonaish superstition. But surely the crimes of popedom 
and the evils of monachism, that thing of dry bones and 
fabricated relics, are bad enough ; and the protestant cause 
is sufficiently holy, that we may afford to be honest if we 
cannot to be generous. What good purpose then will it 
serve to cavil at the monks for ever? all readers of history 
know how corrupt they became in the fifteenth century ; how 
many evils were wrought by the craft of some of them, and 
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how pernicious the system ultimately waxed. We can all I 
say reflect upon these things, and guard against them in 
future ; hut it is not just to apply the same indiscriminate 
censure to all ages. Many of the purest Christians of the 
church, the brightest ornaments of Christ's simple flock, 
were barefooted cowled monks of the cloister ; devout per- 
haps to a fault, with simplicity verging on superstition ; yet 
nevertheless faithful, pious men, and holy. Look at all this 
with an eye of charity ; avoid their errors and manifold faults : 
but do forget the loathsome thing our minds have conjured 
up as the type of an ancient monk. Remember they had a 
few books to read, and venerated something more than the 
dry bones of long withered saints. Their God was our God, 
and their Saviour let us trust will be our Saviour. 

I am well aware that many other names might have been 
added to those mentioned in the foregoing pages, equally 
deserving remembrance, and ofi'ering pleasing anecdotes of a 
student's life, or illustrating the early history of English 
learning ; many facts and much miscellaneous matter I have 
collected in reference to them ; but I am fearful whether my 
readers will regard this subject with sufficient relish to enjoy 
more illustrations of the same kind. Students are apt to get 
too fond of their particular pursuit, which magnifies in im* 
portance with the difficulties of their research, or the duration 
of their studies. I am uncertain whether this may not be 
my own position, and wait the decision of my readers before 
proceeding further in the annals of early bibliomania. 

Moreover as to the simple question — Were the monks 
booklovers ? enough I think has been said to prove it, but 
the enquiry is far from exhausted ; and if the reader should 
deem the matter still equivocal and undecided, he must refer 
the blame to the feebleness of my pen, rather than to the 
barrenness of my subject. But let him not fail to mark well 
the instances I have given ; let him look at Benedict Biscop 
and his foreign travels after books ; at Theodore and the 
early Saxons of the seventh century ; at Boniface, Alcwin, 
iElfric, and the numerous votaries of bibliomania who flou- 
rished then. Look at the well stored libraries of St. Albans, 
Canterbury, Ramsey, Durham, Croyland, Peterborough, 
Glastonbury, and their thousand tomes of parchment litera- 
ture. Look at Richard de Bury and his sweet little work 
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bibliographicHl experience; at WhotliamfltcJ? nui] Ilia 

luatrious pen ; read llie rules of the monastic orders ; llie 

lok of Cassian ; the regulstiona of St. Augustine ; Benedict 

'ulgentius; and the ancient admoaitions of many other holy 

tnd ascetic men. Search over the remnants and shreds of 

nmation which have escaped the ravages of time, and the 

DC of cruel invaaions relative to those things. Attend to 

le import of these small atjll whisperings of a forgotten age ; 

iDd then, letting the eye traverse down the stream of time, 

isrk the great advent of the Heformation ; (hat wide gulf of 

lonkish erudition in which was swallowed " whole shyppee 

II" of olden literature; think well and deeply over the 

jUgC bonfires of Henry's reign, the flames of which were 

iindled by the libraries which monkish indiistiy had tran- 

" ;ribed. A merry sound no doubt, was the crackling of those 

popish books" for protestaat ears to feed upon ! 

Now all these facta thought of collectively — brought lo 

tear one upon another — aeeni to favour the opinion my own 

study has deduced from them; that with all their supersti- 

lioD, with all their ignorance, their blindness to philosophic 

light — the monks of old were hearty lovers of books ; that 

they encouraged learning, fostered and transcribed repeatedly 

the books which they had rescued from the destruction of 

>trsr and time ; and so kindly cheriabed and husbanded them 

intellectual food for posterity. Such being the case, let 

hoarta look charitahly upon tJiem ; and whilst we pity 

them ibr their superstition, or blame them for their " pious 

frauds," love them as brother men and workers in the mines 

of literature ; such a course is far more honourable to the 

tenor of a christian's heart, than bespattering iheir memory 

with foul denunciations. 

Some may accuse me of having shown too much foodneaa 
^*f having dwelt with a too loving tendernesa in my retro- 
spection of the middle ages. But in the course of my atudies 
^ have found much to admire. In parchment annals coeval 
ilh the times of which they speak, my eyes have traversed 
'O! many consecutive pages with increasing interest and 
ilh enraptured pleasure. I have read of olddeeds worthy 
f^f an honoured remembrance, where I least e.vpected to find 
I have met with instances of faith as strong as death 
'■bringing forth firuit in abundance in those sterile times, and 
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glorying God with its lasting incense. I have met with in-j 
stances of piety exalted to the heavens — ^glowing like burning f 
lava, and warming the cold dull cloisters of the monks. 
I have read of many a student who spent the long night in ex- 
ploring the mysteries of the Bible truths ; and have seen 
him sketched by a monkish pencil with his ponderous vo- 
lumes spread around him, and the oil burning brightly by 
his side. I have watched him in his little cell thus depicted 
on the ancient parchment, and have sympathized with his 
painful difficulties in acquiring true knowledge, or enlightened 
wisdom, within the convent walls ; and then I have read the 
pages of his fellow monk — perhaps, his book-companion ; and 
heard what he had to say of that poor lonely Bible student, 
and have learnt with sadness how often truth had b6en ex- 
tinguished from his mind by superstition, or learning cramped 
by his monkish prejudices ; but it has not always been so, 
and I have enjoyed a more gladdening view on finding in 
the monk a Bible teacher; and in another, a profound 
historian, or pleasing annalist. 

As a Christian, the recollection of these cheering facts, 
with which my researches have been blessed, are pleasur- 
able, and lead me to look back upon those old times with 
a student's fondness. But besides piety and virtue, I have 
met with wisdom and philanthrophy ; the former, too pro- 
found, and the latter, too generous for the age ; but these . 
things are precious, and worth remembering ; and how can 
I speak of them but in words of kindness? It is these 
traits of worth and goodness that have gained my sym- 
pathies, and twined round my heart, and not the dark 
stains on the monkish page of history ; these I have always 
strove to forget, or to remember them only when I thought 
experience might profit by them ; for they offer a terrible 
lesson of blood, tyranny and anguish. But this dark and 
gloomy side is the one which from our infancy has ever been 
before us ; we learnt it when a child from our tutor ; or at 
college, or at school ; we learnt it in the pages of our best 
and purest writers ; learnt ; that in those old days nought 
existed, but bloodshed, tyranny, and anguish; but we never 
thought once to gaze at the scene behind, and behold the 
workings of human charity and love; if we had, we should 
have found that the same passions, the same affections, and the 
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:.ame hopes and fears existed then, as now, and our syni- 
/"athies would have been won by learning that we were ' 
reading of brother men, fellow Christians, and fellow-coni- i 
paniona in the Church of Christ. We have hitherto looked, I 
when casting a backward glance at those long gone ages of ; 
inanimation, with the severity of a judge upon a criminal ; 
but to understand them properly we must regard them with 
the tender compassion of a parent ; for if our art, our science, ; 
and our philosophy exalts us far above them, is that a proof ] 
that there was nothing admirable, nothing that can call forth \ 
our love on that infant state, or in the annals of our civiliza- 
tion at its early growth ? 

But let it not be thought that if I have strove to retrieve i 
from the dust and gloom of antiquity, the remembrance of I 
old things that are worthy ; that I feel any love for the super- I 
stition with which we find them blended. There is much ■ 
that is good connected with those times ; talent even that is ' 
worth imitating, and art that we may be proud to learn, 
which is beginning after the elapse of centuries to arrest the 
attention of the ingenious, and the love of these, naturally 
revive with the discovery ; but we need not fear in this re- 
surrection of old things of other days, that the superstition 
and weakness of the middle ages; that the veneration for 
dry bones and saintly dust, can live again. I do not wish to 
make the past assume a superiority over the present ; but I 
think a contemplation of mediaeval art would often open a 
new avenue of thought, and lead to many a pleasing and 
profitable discovery ; I would too, add the efforts of my 
feeble pen, to elevate and ennoble the fond pursuit of my 
leisure hours. I would say one word to vindicate the 
lover of old musty writings, and the explorer of rude an- ^ 
tiquities, from the charge of unprofitableness, and to pro- 
tect him from the sneer of ridicule. For whilst some see 
in the dry studies of tjJie antiquary, a mere inquisitiveness 
after forgotten facts and worthless relics ; I can see, nay, 
have felt, something morally elevating in the exercise of 
these inquiries. It is not the mere fact which may some- 
times be gained by rubbing off the parochial white- wash 
from ancient tablets, or the encrusted oxide from monu- 
mental brasses, that render the study of ancient relics so 
attractive; but it is the deductions which may sometimes 
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be drawn from them. The light which they sometime; 
cast on obscure parts of history, and the fine touches 61 
human sensibility, which their eulogies and monodies be-*^ 
speak, that instruct or elevate the mind, and make the 
student's heart beat with holier and loftier feelings. But 
it is not my duty here to enter into the motives, the be- 
nefits, or the most profitable manner of studying antiquity; 
if it were, I would strive to show how much superior it is 
to become an original investigator, a practical antiquary, 
than a mere borrower from others. For the most delight- 
fuf moments of the student's course, is when he rambles 
personally among the ruins and remnants of long gone 
ages ; sometimes painful are such sights, even deeply so ; 
but never to a righteous mind are they unprofitable, much 
less exerting a narrowing tendency on the mind, or cramp- 
ing the gushings of human feeling; for cold, indeed, must 
be the heart that can behold strong walls tottering to 
decay, and fretted vaults, mutilated and dismantled of their 
pristine beauty; that can behold the proud strongholds 
of baronial power and feudal tyranny, the victims of the 
lichen or creeping parasites of the ivy tribe ; cold, I say, 
must be the heart that can see such things, and draw no 
lesson from them. 
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